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CHAPTER  LXII. 


On  the  Nature  of  Qovemmenti,  according  to  Arisiotle  and  other 

Philoiophert. 

We  received  the  last  letters  of  which  I  have  ^ven 
copies,,  at  Smyrna,  on  our  return  from  Persia;*  in 
which  city  we  learned  that  Aristotle, ,  after  having 
passed  three  years  with  Hermias,  governor  of  Atarnea, 
had  gone  to  reside  at  Mytilene,  the  capital  of 
Lesbos.*  ^ 

We  were  so  near  to  him,  and  had  been  so  long 
without  having  seen  him,  that  we  resolved  to  surprise 
him  ynth  a  visit.  Our  attention  gave  him  great 
pleasure^  I^e  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Macedon, 
Philip  having  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake 
the  education  of  his  son  Alexander.     I  sacrifice  my 

■ .     .  *  *  r 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  yeaf  343  before  Christ.  '  Diog. 
Ijaiirt.  lib.  5.  §  3  et  9.  Dionys.  Halic.  Epist.  ad  Amin.  c.  5» 
t.  vi.  p.  7tt. 
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liberty,  said  he  to  us,  but  here  is  my  excuse ;  showing 
us  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  king,  conceived 
in  the  following  words :  *  "A  son  is  bom  to  me,  and 
I  return  thanks  to  the  god%  less  that  they  have  ^ven 
him  to  me,  than  that  he  has  been  born  in  your  time, 
since  I  hope  that  your  c^are  and  instruction  will 
render  him  both  worthy  of  me  and  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  is  to  sfeiecced^" 

We  passed  whole  days  with  Aristotle,  and  gave 
him  an  exact  account  of  oiu*  travels.  The  following 
particulars  appeared  to  engage  his  attention.  I  told 
him  that,  when  we  were  in  Phoenicia,  we  were  invited 
to  dinner  with  some  Persian  noblemen,  at  the  house 
of  the  satrap  of  the  province. — The  conversation,  as 
usual,  only  turned  on  the  great  king.  You  know, 
said  I,  that  the  authority  of  the  Persian  monarch  is 
mucli  less  respected  in  the  distant  provinces  dian  ill 
the  ca{Mtal  of  the  €o^ire.  Many  instances  were 
gtv«n  of  hi^  haughtiness  and  despotism^  It  must  be 
^nted,  said  the  satrap,  dmt  kmgs  believe  then^elves 
to  be  of  a  totally  distinct  species  from  us/  Some 
days  after,  being  in  company  with  several  subaltern 
officers  of  the  same  province,  they  complained  to  us 
ef  the  ill  treatm^it  and  injustice  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  satrap.  It  at)pears  manifest  to  sue, 
sadd  one  of  them>  that  a  satrap  thmks  himself  of  la 
q^itie  different  narture  ihom  his  inferior  officers.  I 
afterwards  interrogated  their  slaves,  viiao  all  lamented 

'  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  9.  g.  3.  "  LSb.  de  Stand,  ap.  Aristdt.  c.  6. 
t.  i.  p.  611.  JKlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  IS.  lib.  9*  c.  41.  QQkl«. 
Curt.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  . 
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he  rigour  of  their  fate,  and  agreed  that  their  masters 
must  certainly  thiok  themselves  a  race  of  mortals  of 
a  superior  kind  to  them.*  On  our  side  we  were  con- 
Tinced,  with  Plato,  that  the  greater  part  of  men,  by 

turns  slaves  and  tyrants,  excbim  against  injustice  less 
from  the  liatred  which  it  merits,  than  from  the  fear 
which  it  inspires.' 

While  we  were  at  Susa,  in  a  conversation  "which 
we  had  with  a  Persian,  we  remarked  to  him,  that  the 
condition  of  despots  is  most  wretched,  because  they 
possess  sufficient  power  to  effect  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs. We,  in  consequence,  deplored  the  slavery  tp 
which  his  country  was  reduced,'  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  Greece. — He  replied,  with 
a  smile  :  You  have  passed  through  many  of  our  pro* 
vinces;  in  what  condition  have  you  found  them? 
Extremely  flourishing  and  populous,  answered  I; 
their  trade  is  extensive,  agriculture  is  honoured  and 
nobly  patronised  by  the  sovereign;*  industry  and 
activity  are  conspicuous  in  their  manufactures;  and 
they  are  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity,  though 
they  are  exposed  to  some  oppressions  on  the  part  of 
their  governors. 

No  longer  confide  then,  replied  he,  in  the  idle 
dedamationir  of  your  writers.  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  Greece  of  which  you  speak.  I  have  passed 
several  years  in  the  coutitry,  studied  its  institutions, 
and  been  witness  to  the  dissensions  to  which  it  is  a 

'Philffloa,  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  60.  p.  384.  ^Plat,  de  Re^. 
lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  344.  'Id.  de  h&g.  lib.  3.  t  iL  p.  69S. 
*  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  828. 
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prey.  Name  to  me,  I  do  not  say  a  whole  nation^ 
but  a  single  city,  which  does  not  every  moment  ex- 
perience the  cruelties  of  despotism  or  the  convulsions 
of  anarchy.  Your  laws  are  excellent,  but  they  are 
not  better  observed  than  ours;  for  we  have  some 
very  wise  ones,  which  remain  ineffectual  because 
the  empire  is  too  opulent  and  extensive.  When  the 
sovereign  respects  them,  we  would  not  change  our 
condition  for  yours;  when  he  violates  them,  the 
people  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  hoping  that 
die  thunderbolt  will  only  fall  on  the  principal  citizens, 
and  recoil  on  the  hand  that  has  launched  it.  In  fine, 
we  are  sometimes  unhappy  from  the  abuse  of  power, 
but  you  are  almost  always  so  from  the  excess  of 
liberty. 

These  reflexions  insensibly  induced  Aristotle  ta 
discourse  on  the  different  forms  of  governments,  on 
which  subject  he  had  been  employed  since  our  de- 
parture from  Greece.  He  had  begun  by  collecting 
the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  both  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian,*" which  he  showed  us,  arranged  in  order,  and 
accompanied  with  remarks  in  so  many  distinct  trea- 
tises, to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty.''*  He  flattered  himself  he  should  one  day  be 
able  to  complete  his  collection.  It  contained,  among 
others,  the  constitutions  of  Athens,  Lacedsemon,  the 

*  Cicer.  dc  Fin.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  200.  •  Diogen.  La^rt. 
lib.  5.  §  27.  *  Diogenes  La^rtius  says,  that  the  number  of 
these  treatises  was  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Ammonius,  in 
the  Life  of  Aristotle,  increases  it  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five. 
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Thessalians,  the  Arcadians,  Syracuse,  Marseilles,  and 
even  that  of  the  little  island  of  Ithaca/ 

This  prodigious  collection  might  alone  have  in- 
sured the  immortality  of  the  author,  but  he  only  con- 
sidered it  as  a  scaffold,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  might 
erect  a  still  more  noble  monument.    He  had  collected 
facts  which  presented  remarkable  differences  and  con- 
tradictions.   To  derive  from  them  consequences  useful 
to  the  human  race,  it  was  necessary  to  do  what  had 
not  hitherto  been  done,  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  to  follow  them  in   their  effects;   to 
examine,  from  the  experience  of  successive  ages,  the 
causes  which  preserve  or  destroy  states;  to  propose 
remedies  against  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  every 
constitution,  and    against  the   principles  of  change 
which   are  foreign   to  it;    to   prepare,   in   a  word, 
for  any  new  legislator,  a  well-digested  code,  from 
which  he  may  select  the  government  best  adapted  to 
the  character  of  his  nation,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.* 

This  great  work^  was  nearly  finished  when  we 
arrived  at  Mytilene,  and  was  published  some  years 
after.'  Aristotle  permitted  us  to  read  it,  and  make 
the  extract  which  I  here  subjoin.*  I  shall  divide  it 
into  two  parts. 

*  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grsc.  t.  ii.  p.  197.  *  Aristot.  de  Mor.  Ub.  10. 
t.  ii.  p.  144.  f  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  S95.  '  Id.  lib.  5. 
c.  10.  p.  404.        *  See  note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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FIRST  PART. 
On  the  different  Kinds  of  Gwemiment. 

We  must  first  distinguish  two  kinds  of  govem- 
incnt;  tJiose  in  which  public  utility  is  the  great 
object,  and  those  in  which  it  is  held  of  no  account** 
In  the  former  class  we  place  the  limited  monarchy, 
the  aristocratical  government,  and  the  republic  pro- 
perly so  called.  Thus  the  constitution  Tnay  be  ex- 
cellent, whether  the  suprenie  authority  be  confided  to 
a  single  person,  be  exercised  by  many,  or  reside 
solely  in  the  people/ 

The 'second  class  comprehends  tyranny,  oligarchy, 
and  democracy,  which  are  only  corruptions  of  the 
three  preceding  forms  of  government;  for  limited 
monarchy  degenerates  into  despotism,  when  the  sove- 
reign, referring  every  thing  to  himself,  no  longer 
acknowledges  any  bounds  to  his  power  ;^  the  aristo- 
cracy becomes  an  oligarchy,  when  the  supreme  power 
is  no  longer  possessed  by  a  certain  number  of  virtuous 
persons,  but  by  a  snmll  number  of  rulers,  whose  riches 
alone  constitute  their  claim  to  authority ;  and  the 
republican  government  is  dcA^ased  into  a  demo<»ucy, 
when  the  poorest  class  of  people  have  too  great  an 
influence  in  public  deliberations.* 

As  the  word  monarch  equally  signifies  a  king  or 
a  tyrant,  and  since  it  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
the  one  may  be  as  absolute  ^s  that  of  the  other,  we 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  345.  i  Id.  ibid.  c.  1. 
p.  346.  ^  Id.  Rhet.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  530.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep. 
lib.  3.  «.  7.  p.  346. 
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shall  difrtinguish  them  by  two  principal  difierences ;  * 
tlf^  one  derived  frcm  the  use  wt)i|g^  they  make  of 
their  power,  and  the  other  from  the  dispositions  which 
they  find  in  their  subjects.  As  to  the  former,  we 
have  already -said  that  the  king  in  every  thing  he  dbes 
^c^  f(^  his  people,  but  the  tyrant  for  himself  alone ; 
ctl^^  83  to  the  latter,  we  affirm  that  the  most  absolute 
autbonty  becomes  lawful  if  the  subjects  consent  to 
e^t^blish  or  support  it."" 

Pursuing  these  preliminary  ideas,  we  shall  find  in 
the  history  of  nations  five  kinds  of  kingly  power. 

The  first  i^  that  which  prevailed  in  the  heroic 
age^,  The  sovereign  possessed  the  right  of  com- 
ii)anding  the  army,  and  inflicting  the  sentence  of  death 
while  he  bad  the  command  of  it ;  he  presided  at  the 
satQfifices,  determined  the  causes  of  individuals,  and 
trfiP3mitted  his  authority  to  his  children.''  The 
sBQQBd  w8fS  established  when  never-ceasing  dissensions 
bftd  forced  a  city  to  confide  the  supreme  authority  to 
an  individual,  either  during  his  life,  or  for  a  certain 
iiuiiiber  of  years.  The  third  is  that  usual  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Asia.  The  soverdgn  there 
eiypys  an  immense  power,  which  he  has  nevertheless 
reeeived  from  his  father,  and  against  which  the  people 
huve  never  remonstrated.  The  fourth  is  that  of 
Lacedasmon,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  confor- 
mable to  the  laws,  which  have  limited  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  command  of  the  armies 

*  See  Qote  II.  Itt  %'kt  end  of  the  voluiqe.        ""  Arlstot.  de 
Ref .  lib,  p.  c,  14.  t.  ii.  p.  357  j  lib,  4.  c.  10.  p.  374.  •  Id. 

ibid.  p.  356  et  357. 
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and  to  functions  relative  to  divine  worship.  The 
fifth,  which  I  d^jjj^  call  royalty,  or  limited  monarchy, 
is  that  in  which  the  sovereign  exercises  in  his 
states  the  same  authority  as  a  father  in  the  midst  of 
bis  family.** 

The  last  is  the  only  kind  of  royal  power  which  I 
shall  here  consider.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  first, 
because  it  has  long.been  almost  every  where  abolished; 
nor  of  the  second,  because  it  was  merely  a  tem^)orary 
commission ;  nor  of  the  third,  because  it  is  only  found 
among  the  Asiatics,  who  are  more  accustomed  to 
servitude  than  the  Greeks  and  Europeans ;  ^  nor  of 
that  of  Lacedsmon,  because,  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  it  only  makes  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  is 
not  in  itself  a  distinct  government. 

The  following  then  is  the  idea  which  we  have 
formed  of  the  true  regal  power.  The  sovereign  enjoys 
the  supreme  authority ,**  and  extends  his  care  over  every 
part  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

It  is  his  office  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed  ; 
and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  enforce  them 
against  those  who  violate  them,  if  he  have  not  a  body 
of  troops  at  his  disposal;  and  as,  on  the  other,  he 
may  abuse  this  trust,  we  shall  establish  it  as  a  general 
rule  that  he  ought  to  possess  the  power  requisite  to 
restrain  individuals,  but  not  sufficient  to  oppress  the 
nation.' 

"*  Aristot.  de  Rq>.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  310  j  lib.  3.  c.  14.  p.  356. 
'  Id.  ibid.  4  Id.  ibid.  p.  357  j  c.  15.  p.  359.  C.  c.  16  el  if. 
'  Id.  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  359.     C. 
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He  may  determine  in  cases  for  which  the  laws 
have  not  provided.*  The  care  of  administerincr  justice 
and  punishing  the  guilty  shall  be  contided  to  magis- 
trates.* As  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  himself 
see  and  regulate  all^hings,  he  shall  have  a  council, 
the  members  of  which  may  advise  and  instruct  him 
by  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and  assist  him  in 
the  administration  of  the  various  and  minute  affairs  of 
the  kingdom." 

Taxes  shall  not  be  imposed  except  on  occasion  of 
a  war,  or  some  other  necessity  of  the  state ;  nor  shall 
the  sovereign  insult  the  poverty  of  the  people  by 
lavishing  their  property  on  foreigners,  stage- players,  or 
courtesans.*  It.  is,  besides,  his  duty,  by  meditating 
on  the  nature  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested, 
to  render  himself  accessible  to  his  subjects,^  and  live 
in  the  midst  of  them  as  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his 
children.''  He  should  be  more  occupied  by  their 
interests  than  his  own;*  and  the  splendour  which 
surrounds  him  should  inspire  respect  and  not  terror.* 
Honour  should  be  the  motive  of  all  his  enterprises;* 
and  the  love  of  his  people  their  reward."*  He  should 
discern  and  recompense  merit  ;*  and,  under  his  go- 
vernment, the  rich,  secured  in  the  possession  of  their 
property,  and  the  poor  protected  against  the  power 
of  the  rich,  should  learn  to  entertain  a  just  esteem  of 

•     •  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  11.  p.  351.  E.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib. 

5.  c.  11.  p.  410.  A.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c   16  p.  361.  »  Id. 

ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  p.  409.  '  Id   ibid.  p.  4l0.  *  Id.  ibid, 

lib.  1.  c.  12.  p.  310.  *  Id.  ibid  lib  5.  c    11.  p.  410:  *  Id. 

ibid.  p.  409.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  403.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1. 

c.  12.  p,  310.         •  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  5.  c.  11.  p.  409. 
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themselves,  and  to  love  and  defend  one  of  the  noblest 
constitutions  established  among  men/ 

Yet,  as  the  excellence  of  such  a  form  of  govern* 
ment  depends  solely  on  the  moderation  of  the  prince, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  security  a|^d  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject must  depend  on  it  likewise ;  and  bencfi  it  is  that* 
in  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  citizens,  considering  them* 
selves  as  all  equals,  and  having  all  a  right  to  paitici^ 
pate  in  the  sovereign  authority,  fix  their  attention 
more  on  the  inc<mveniences  than  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  government,  which  may  by  turns  be  the^ 

« 

cause  of  the  happiness  or  the  wretchedness  of  a 
people.* 

Royalty  being  only  founded  on  the  confidence 
which  it  inspires,  is  destroyed  when  the  sovereign 
renders  himself  odious  by  his  despotism,  or  con- 
temptible by  his  vices.* 

Under  a  tyrant,  the  whole  strength  of  a  nation  is 
turned  against  itself.  The  government  is  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  war  with  its  subjects:  it  attacks  them 
in  their  laws,  in  their  property,  in  their  honour,  and 

'  Ari^tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403  3  c-  ^1-  P*  ^^^i  ^^*  ^' 
c.  14.  p.  356.  *  Aristotle  has  said  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 

great  monarchies  which  subsisted  in  his  time,  as  those  of 
Persia  and  Egypt ;  nor  has  he  spok/en  more  of  the  goyernq^eni 
of  Macedon,  though  he  must  necessarily  have  been  well  ac-^ 
qi^ainted  with  it.  He  only  had  in  view  that  species  of  kingly 
power  which  sometimes  was  established  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  Greece,  and  y^Y^ich.  was  of  a  quite  di£ferent  nature  from  that 
of  the  unodern  monarchies.  (See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  desLois, 
lir.  1.  chap.  9*  t.  i.  p.  284.)  '  Aristot.  d^  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  10. 

p.  406;  etc.  ll.p.  409« 
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only  leaves  them  the  deep  aod  painful  sense  of  their 
misery. 

A  king  proposes  to  himself  to  render  his  reign 
^rious,  and  e^ct  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  a 
tyrant  has  no  other  view  than  to  draw  to  himself  aU 
the  riches  of  his  states,  to  lavish  them  on  his  vile 
pleasures.^  Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  so 
nsulciplied  taxes,  that,  within  the  space  of  five  yeara^ 
the  property  of  every  individual  in  his  kingdom  had 
passed  into  the  royal  treasury.^  As  the  tyrant  only 
neigDs  by  the  fear  which  he  inspires,  his  security  must 
be  tbe  sin^  object  of  his  attention.*"  Hence  while 
the  guard  of  a  king  is  composed  of  citizens  interested 
id  the  good  of  the  public,  that  of  the  tyrant  only  con- 
arts  of  fore^ers,  who  serve  as  the  instruments  of  his 
fury  or  his  caprice.* 

Such  a  constitution,  if  indeed  it  deserves  that  name, 
ccmtains  within  itself  all  the  vices  of  the  most  cor- 
rupted gov^nments.  It  naturally  therefore  cannot 
support  itself,  but  by  the  most  violent  or  the  most 
shameful  means,  and  must  include  within  it  all  the 
possible  causes  of  its  destruction. 

Tyranny  may  maintain  itself  when  the  prince 
takes  the  precaution  to  ^ut  off  those  citizens  who  are 
too  much  raised  above  the  rest  f  when  he  is  careful  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  knowledge  which  may  en- 
lighten, and  to  forbid  all  public  entertainments  or 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403.  j  Id.  ibid.  c.  11. 

p.  40r.         ^  Id.  Rhet.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  530.  '  Id.  de  Rep.  lib. 

5.  c.  10.  p.  403.         »■  Id.  ibid.  p.  40r.  Eurip.  m  Sttpplic. 
p.  445. 
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meetings  which  may  unite  his  subjects ;  when^  after 
the  example  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  he  besieges 
them  with  spies,  who  continually  hold  them  in  dis- 
quietude and  dread ;    when,  by  adroit  artifices,  he 

sows  disputes  in  families,  divisions  among  the  dif- 

* 

ferent  orders  of  the  state,  and  distrust  even  in  the 
most  intimate  connexions ;  when  the  people,  crushed 
by  public  labours,  laden  with  taxes,  dragged  to  wars 
purposely  excited,  and  so  depressed  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  all  elevation  of  ideas  or  nobility  of  sentiment, 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  to  throw  oflF 
the  yoke  by  which  they  are  oppressed ;  when  the  throne 
is  only  surrounded  by  vile  flatterers,'  and  subaltern  ty- 
rants, by  so  much  the  more  useful  to  the  despot,  as 
they  are  not  restrained  either  by  shame  or  by  re- 
morse. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  that  may  be  em- 
ployed still  more  successfully  than  these  to  perpetuate 
such  an  authority  ;**  which  is,  when,  preserving  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  the  sovereign  is  willing  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  forms  which  may  attemper  its  rigour, 
and  exhibit  himself  to  his  people  rather  as  a  father 
who  claims  them  as  his  inheritance,  than  as  a  fe- 
rocious animal,''  of  whom  they  must  be  the  victims. 

As  the  people  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  their  for- 
tune is  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  state,  and  not  to 
the  individual  advantage  of  the  sovereign,  the  monarch 
should  apply  himself  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  his 

•  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  11.  p.  407.^        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  408. 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  16.  p.  360. 
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sutyects  an  excQted  opinion  of  his  abilities^  for  the  sci- 
eace  of  government.''  It  will  bev^ry  advantageous  t^ 
him  to  possess  the  qualities  which  inspire  respect,  and 
the  semblance  of  the  virtues  which  attract  love :  nor 
will  it  be  less  so  that  he  should  appear  attached,  but 
without  mean  superstition,  to  the  rites  of  religion ; 
for  the  people  will  believe  him  to  be  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  the  gods,  and  will  not  dare  to  rise  against  a 
prince  whom  they  protect/ 

But  he  ought  especially  to  avoid  advancing  one  of 
his  subjects  to  a  power  which  he  may  abuse  ;*  and  still 
more  ought  he  to  abstain  from  injuries  and  insults  on 
individuals,  and  from  wounding  the  honour  of  families. 
Among  the  multitude  of  princes  whom  the  abuse  of 
power  has  precipitated  from  the  throne,  a  great  num- 
ber have  drawn  on  themselves  destruction  by  the  per- 
sonal injuries  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  or  which 
they  have  authorised  in  others/ 

By  the  observance  of  similar  maxims,  arbitrary 
power  has  maintained  its  authority  at  Sicyon  during  a 
whole  century,  and  at  Corinth  for  nearly  the  same 
period/  The  sovereigns  who  governed  those  two 
states  obtained  the  esteem  or  the  confidence  of  their 
people,  some  by  their  military  talents,  others  by  their 
affability,  and  others  by  the  respect  which,  on  certain 
occasions,  they  paid  to  the  laws.  Every  where  else 
tyranny  has  subsisted  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  more  or  less  neglected  to  conceal  it- 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  p.  409.    '  Id.  ibid.    *  Id. 
ibid.  p.  410.   t  Id.  ibid.-c.  10.  p.  403.   "  Id.  ibid.  c.  12.  p.  411. 
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self.  It  has  on  some  occasions  been  seen  to  disarm 
the  irritated  multitude,  and  on  others,  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  slaves  and  call  them  to  its  aid ;''  but  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  government  so  mon- 
strous should  not  come  to  an  end,  because  the  hatred 
or  contempt  which  it  inspires^  must,  sooner  or  later, 
avenge  the  majesty  of  injured  and  insulted  nations. 

When,  after  the  extinction  of  the  rc^  power,  the 
sovereign  authority  returns  to  the  societies  from  which 
it  has  emanated,  some  choose  to  commit  the  exercise 
of  it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  others  to  confide 
it  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens. 

Then  take  birth  two  powerful  Mictions,  that  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  of  the  people,  both  of  which  were  be- 
fore repressed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  chief,  but, 
after  the  extinction  of  that  power,  became  more  intent 
to  destroy  than  to  counterbalance  each  other.  Their 
divisions  have  almost  every  where  corrupted  the  primi-- 
tive  constitution,  and  other  causes  have  contributed  to 
its  change.  Such  are  the  imperfections  which  experi- 
ence has  discovered  in  the  systems  of  all  legislators, 
the  abuses  to  which  even  the  most  legitimate  power  is 
liable,  and  the  variations  which  cities  and  nations  have 
experienced  in  their  power,  their  manners,  and  their 
relations  to  other  states.  Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  all 
equally  ardent  in  the  love  of  liberty,  we  shall  not  find 
two  nations,  or  two  cities,  however  near  to  each  other 
they  may  be,  which  have  precisely  the  same  legisla- 
tion and  the  same  form  of  government ;  but  we  shall 

■  Ari3tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  p.  410.  ^  Id.  ibkl.  c.  10. 

p.  406. 
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every  where  perceive  the  constitution  incline  either 
tDWkrds  the  despotism  of  the  principal  citizens,  or 
towards  that  of  the  multitude. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  distinguish  several 
species  of  aristoci'acies,  stome  approaching  more  or  less 
to  the  perfection  of  which  that  form  of  government  is 
capable,  and  others  more  or  less  tending  to  the  oli- 
garchy, which  is  its  corruption. 

The  frue  aristocracy,  therefore,  will  be  that  in 
which  the  authority  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
number  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  magistrates/  By 
virtue  I  understand  political  virtue,  which  is  no  other 
tiian  ihe  love  of  the  public  good,  or  of  the  country/ 
As  all  honours  should  be  bestowed  on  this  virtue,  it 
must  become  the  principle  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment/ 

To  secure  such  a  constitution,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  temper  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  citi- 
zens may  find  in  it  the  advantages  of  the  oligarchyi 
and  the  common  peofde  Uiose  of  the  democracy/ 
Two  laws  will  contribute  to  produce  both  these  ef* 
feds ;  one  of  which,  deiived  from  the  principle  of  this 
government,  sbaU  confer  the  supreme  magistracies  on 
personal  <)ualities,  without  regard  to  fortune  ;^  and  the 
o^v  prevent  the  magistrates  from  enriching  them- 
selves by  their  employments,  by  obliging  them  to  ren- 
der an  account  to  the  public  of  the  administration  of 

*  Aristot,  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  7.  p.  371 5  c.  15.  p.  382,  •  Id. 
ibU.  lib.  3.  <c.  f .  "p.  371^  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  37«.  •  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  &,  c.  7.  p.  396.       ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373. 
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tJie  finances/  By  the  former  of  these  laws,  all  the 
citizens  may  aspire  to  the  principal  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  the  latter  will  induce  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  to  renounce  a  right  which  they  will  only 
value  because  they  believe  it  profitable/ 

As  it  will  be  to  be  feared  that,  at  length,  even  vir- 
tue  itself,  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  will  be  en- 
feebled, or  excite  jealousy,  care  has  been  taken,  in  many 
aristocracies,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and 
to  provide  that  it  shall  pass  into  other  hands  every  six 
months/ 

Though  it  may  be  of  importance  that  the  judges 
of  certain  tribunals  should  be  chosen  from  the  class  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens,  it  will  at  least  be 
necessary  that  there  should  be  other  tribunals,  the 
judges  of  which  shall  be  taken  from  all  ranks  of  the 
people/ 

It  appertains  to  this  form  of  government  alone  to 
institute  magistrates  who  may  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  tlie  children  and  the  conduct  of  the  women. 
Such  a  censorship  would  be  ineffectual  in  a  demo- 
cracy or  an  oligarchy:  in  the  former,  because  the 
multitude  would  lay  claim  to  an  excess  of  liberty ; 
and  in  the  latter,  because  the  ruling  citizens  would  be 
the  first  to  give  the  example  of  corruption  and  im- 
punity/ 

A  system  of  government,  in  which  the  worthy 
man  will  never  be  distinct  from  the  citizen,^  no  where 

«  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  399.        ( Id.  ibid.  '  M. 

ibid.  p.  S98.      ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  16.  p.  385.       '  Id^ibid.  c.  15. 
p.  383.  Md.ibid.c.7.  p.  371. 
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subsistsi;  Were  we  to  attempt  to  analyse  it,  other 
laws  and  other  regulations  would  be  necessary.  I.et 
us  content  ourselves,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  different  aristocracies,  to  ascend  to  their  principle, 
for  on  that  especially  depends  the  excellence  of  a 
government.  The  principle  of  the  pure  arstocracy 
will  be  political  virtue,  or  the  love  of  public  good. 
If  we  find  in  any  subsisting  aristocracy  that  this  love 
has  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates, we  may  thence  conclude  that  the  constitution  is 
more  or  less  advantageous.  Hence  is  it  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Lacedsemon  approaches  nearer  to  the  true 
aristocracy  than  that  of  Carthage,  though  there  is  in 
other  respects  a  great  conformity  between  them.'  At 
Lacedsemon,  the  magistrate  who  is  chosen  must  be 
animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  and  disposed  to 
fevour  the  people ;  at  Carthage,  he  must  besides  en- 
joy an  easy  fortune,"  on  which  account  the  latter 
government  inclines  more  towards  an  oligarchy. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  in  an  aristocracy, 
when  the  interests  of  the  principal  citizens  are  not 
sufliciently  well  connected  with  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  prevent  each  of  these  classes  from  de- 
siring to  seize  exclusively  on  the  sovereign  authority  ;*" 
when  the  laws  permit  all  the  riches  of  the  state  to  pass 
insensibly  into  the  hands  of  some  individuals  ;  when 
the  first  innovations    by   which  the  constitution  is 

* 

'[  » Aiistot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.  -  Id.  ibid,  lib.  4. 

c.  7.  p.  371.        *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  e.  7.  p.  396. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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attacked  are  connived  at  f  and  when  the  magUtratea, . 
through  jealousy  or  negligence,  persecute  illustrious 
citizens,  or  exclude  them  from  the  magistracy,  or  suf- 
fer them  to  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  enslavb 
their  country.^ 

The  imperfect  aristocracy  has  in  so  many  respects 
a  relation  to  the  oligarchy,  that  we  must  necessarily 
consider  them  together  when  we  wish  to  explain 
the  causes  by  which  they  may  each  be  maintained  ot 
destroyed. 

In  the  oligarchy,  the  supreme  authority  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  rich  persons.^  As  it 
is  essential  to  this  government  that  the  principal  of- 
fices of  magistracy  should  be  elective,'  and  that  the 
conferring  of  them  should  be  regulated  by  the  census, 
that  is  the  fortune  of  individuals,  riches  must,  in  such 
a  state,  be  preforred  to  every  thing  else,  and  produce  a 
very  great  inequality  among  the  citizens.'  The  desire 
therefore  of  acquiring  wealth  is  the  principle  of  Such 
a  government.' 

A  number  of  cities  have  of  themselves  chosen  this 
form  of  government.  The  Lacedaemonians  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  it  among  other  states,  with  the 
same  zeal  as  the  Athenians  have  laboured  to  establish 
among  them  the  democracy  ;•  but  it  is  every  where 
diversified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  census,  or 

•  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  397.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  S96. 

^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  346  j  lib. 4.  c.  4.  p.  366  j  c.  15.  p.  38«. 
r  Id.  ibid.  p.  384.      Id.  de  Rep.  p.  614.  •  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  6. 

c.  1.  p.  385.        *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  37«.        '  W.   ibid, 
lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  397. 
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property  which  a  citiaen  is  required  to  possess  to 
be  admitted  to  the  principal  offices  ;  according  to  th« 
dffic^ent  modes  in  which  those  offices  are  conferred  ; 
and  acteordifi^  as  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  mor$ 
or  less  restrained.  In  every  such  government,  besides, 
the  few  ctti:^ns  who  govern  use  every  endeavor 
to  maintain  their  authority  against  the  many  who 
obey/ 

The  means  employed  to  this  end,  in  several  states, 
is  to  grant  to  all  the  citizens  the  right  of  attending  at 
t^e  general  assemfblies  of  the  nation,  to  permit  them 
to  fill  the  offices  of  magistracy,  give  their  votes  in  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  keep  armis  in  their  houses,  and 
increane  their  bodily  strength  by  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium/  But  no  punishment  is  denounced 
against  the  pdor  who  negle<^t  these  advantages,  while 
the  rich  who  omit  them  are  subjected  to  a  fine/  The 
indulgence  shown  to  the  fornoer,  and  which  is  appa* 
r^htly  founded  on  the  multiplicity  of  their  labours 
and  necessities^  removes  them  from  public  business, 
and  accustoms  them  to  cmisider  the  deliberations  on 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  care  of  administering 
justice,  and  the  other  branches  of  government,  as  a 
heavy  burtlien  which  the  rich  alone  are  able  and 
ought  to  support. 

To  constitute  the  best  form  of  the  oligarchy,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  property  required  to  be  possessed 
by  the  citizens  accounted  of  the  first  class  should  not 
be  too  great ;  for  the  more  numerous  thi«  class  is, 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib;  4.  c.  5;  p.  369.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  13.  p, 

378.        •  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  373. 
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with  more  reason  may  it  be  presumed  that  the  laws 
govern  the  state  and  not  individuals.* 

Several  offices  of  magistracy  should  not  be  held 
at  the  same  time  by  persons  of  the  same  family,  lest 
m^cl)  a  family  should  become  too  powerful.  In  some 
elites  the  son  is  excluded  by  his  father,  and  the  brother 
by  his  elder  brother.* 

To  prevent  property  from  being  too  unequally  dis- 
tributed, no  person  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his 
possessions  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lawful  heirs ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  ought  two  inheritances  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  in  one  person.^ 

The  common  people  should  be  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  government,  and  should  be  more 
favoured  than  the  rich  in  prosecutions  for  injuries  done 
to  them ;  nor  should  any  law  or  any  influence  be  an 
impediment  to  their  acquiring  subsistence  or  affluence. 
Little  jealous  of  those  dignities  whicb  only  confer  the 
honour  of  rendering  service  to  the  country,  they  will 
with  pleasure  see  them  conferred  on  others,  if  they 
are  not  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours.^ 

To  attach  them  still  more  to  the  government, 
a  certain  number  of  inferior  lucrative  employments 
should  be  given  to  them  ;*  and  they  should  be  evfen 
induced  to  hope  that,  by  merit,  they  might  be  raised 
to  some  important  x)ffices,  as  is  practised  at  Mar- 
seilles.^ 


*  Aristot.  de  Rep«  lib.  4.  c.  6.  p.  371.  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5. 
c.  6.  p.  393.  «  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  400.  **  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 
p.  400.  Id.  de  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  614.  *  Id.  de  R^.  lib.  6.  c.  6. 
p.  4^0.        '  Id.  ibid.  c.  7.  p.  4^1, 
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The  law  which,  in  many  oligarchies,  forbids  the 
magistrates  to  engage  in  commerce,*  produces  two 
excellent  effects ;  it  prevents  them,  from  sacrificing 
to  their  interest  the  time  which  they  owe  to  the  state, 
and  from  exercising  a  monopoly  which  would  ruin 
the  other  traders.* 

When  the  magistrates  rival  each  other  in  expend- 
ing a  part  of  their  property  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  capital,  and  in  giving  shows  and  public  entertain- 
ments, such  an  emulation  is  advantageous  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  It  reduces  within  just  bounds 
the  excessive  riches  of  some  individuals ;  the  people 
easily  pardon  an  authority  which  manifests  itself  by 
similar  benefits,  and  are  less  attentive  to  the  splendor 
of  dignities  than  to  the  heavy  duties  annexed  to  them, 
and  the  real  advantages  which  they  themselves  derive 
from  them.** 

But  when  the  property  which  fixes  the  class  of 
the  citizens  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
government  is  rated  too  high,  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  class  becomes  too  small ;  and  presently  those 
who,  by  their  intrigues  or  their  talents,  have  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will  endeavour  to 
maintain  their  power  by  the  same  means ;  they  will 
insensibly  extend  their  privileges,  assume  the  right  of 
choosing  their  associates,  or  leaving  their  places  to 
their  children ;'  and  at  length  proceed  to  abolish  all 

»  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  p.  412  j  c.  8.  p.  399.  *  At 
Venice^  trade  is  forbidden  the  nobles.  (Amelot.  Hist,  du  Gouv. 
de  Ven.  p.  24.  Esprit,  des  Lois^  liv.  5.  c.  8.)  ^  Aristot.  de 
Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  p.  241.         i  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  380. 
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legal  forma,  and  substitute  with  impunity  their  will 
for  the  laws.  The  government  will  then  have  arrived 
at  the  last  degree  of  corruption,  and  an  oligarchy  will 
be  established  within  an  oligarchy,  as  has  happened 
in  the  city  of  Elis/* 

The  tyranny  of  a  small  number  of  citizens  will 
not  subsist  longer  tlian  that  of  an  individual/  but 
must  be  enfeebled  by  the  excess  of  its  power.  The 
rich,  who  are  excluded  from  the  government,  will  join 
ihe  multitude  to  effect  its  destruction.  In  this  man- 
ner, at  Cnidus,  was  the  oligarchy  suddenly  changed 
into  a  democracy."* 

The  same  revolution  may  be  expected  when  the 
class  of  rich  citizens  have  closely  united  to  treat  all 
the  others  as  slaves."*  In  some  places,  they  have 
even  dared  to  take  the  following  equally  absurd  and 
inhuman  oath :  "  I  will  do  to  the  multitude  all  the 
mischief  in  my  powef,"*  Yet,  as  the  people  are 
alike  dangerous,  whether  they  crouch  to  others,  or 
others  crouch  to  them,  they  ought  not  to  possess  ex- 
clusively the  right  of  judging,  or  conferring  all  tbe 
offices  of  magistracy;  for  then  the  claims  of  rich 
citizens  being  reduced  meanly  to  beg  their  suffrages, 
they  wo^ld  soon  perceive  that  it  is  ^s  easy  for  them 
to  retail!  as  to  dispose  of  the  sovereign  authority.^ 

The  manjiers  of  a  people  way  render  a  govern- 
ment popular   which  is  not  so,   or   substitute   the 

>  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  6.  p.  394.,  *  See  Chap. 
XXXVIII.  Vol.  in.  'Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  p.  4U. 
«  Id.  ihid.  c,  6.  p.  393.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  395.  *  Id.  ibid.  e.  9. 
p.  401.        ^  Id.  ibid-  c.  6.  p.  394. 
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oligarchy  for  the  deraocracy.''  Though  these  changes 
set  the  goverament  in  opposition  to  the  constitution, 
they  may  not  be  dangerous,  because  they  are  gra- 
dually efiected,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  orders  of 
the  state.  But  nodiing  is  so  essential  as  early  to 
resist  the  innovations  which  violently  attack  the  con- 
stitution; and,  in  fact,  in  a  government  which  pro- 
poses to  maintain  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  the 
propensities  of  two  powerful  classes  of  citizens,  the 
least  advantage  gained  over  the  established  laws  pre- 
pares the  way  for  its  ruin.  At  Thurium  the  law  did 
not  permit  any  military  employment  to  be  held  a 
second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  five  years ;  but 
some  young  persons,  secure  of  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  procured  the 
law  to  be  repealed,  in  despite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  the  magistrates,  and  soon  after,  by  still  bolder 
enterprises,  changed  the  wise  and  moderate  govern- 
ment of  that  state  into  the  most  dreadful  tyranny/ 

Liberty,  say  the  fanatic  favourers  of  the  popular 
power,  can  only  be  found  in  a  democracy  : '  it  is  the 
principle  of  that  government ;  it  infuses  into  each 
citizen  the  will  to  obey  and  the  ability  to  command ; 
it  renders  him  master  of  himself,  the  equal  of  others, 
and  valuable  to  the  state  of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  Uiis  government  that 
all  the  offices  of  magistracy,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part,  should  be  conferred  by  lot  on  each  individual  ;* 

«  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  370.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  7. 
p.  397.  •  Id.  ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  p.  414.  *  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  4.  c.  9. 
p.  373. 
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that,  excepting  military  employments,  scarcely  any 
offices  be  conferred  on  the  same  person  who  has 
before  filled  them ;  that  all  the  citizens  be  alternately 
distributed  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  that  a  senate  be 
instituted  to  prepare  those  affairs  which  are  finally  to 
be  determined  on  in  the  national  and  sovereign  as- 
sembly, at  which  all  the  citizens  may  be  present ;  and 
that  a  certain  premium  be  paid  to  those  who  assi- 
duously attend  at  this  assembly,  as  also  in  the  senate 
and  the  tribunals  of  justice.'* 

This  form  of  government  is  subject  to  the  same 
revolutions  as  the  aristocracy.  It  is  attempered  in 
those  states  where,  to  restrain  an  ignorant  and  restless 
populace,  a  moderate  property  is  required  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs;*  in  those  where,  by  wise  regulations,  the 
principal  class  of  citizens  are  not  the  victims  of  the 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  lower  orders ;  ^  and  every 
where,  in  a  word,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
tumultuous  commotions,  the  laws  have  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  their  authority/  But  it  becomes 
tyrannical'  wherever  the  poorer  citizens  have  too 
great  an  influence  in  public  deliberations. 

Several  causes  have  bestowed  on  them  this  excess 
of  power :  the  first  is  the  suppression  of  the  census, 
according  to  which  the  distribution  of  offices  ought  to 
be  regulated  ;  ^  in  consequence  of  which  the  meanest 

■Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c,  14.  p.  S8O5  lib.  6.  c.  2.  p.  414. 
*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  368  >  c.  9.  p.  373  ;  lib.  6.  c.  2.  p.  414. 
y  Id.  ibid,  lib,  5.  c.  9.  p.  401 ;  lib.  6.  c.  5.  p.  419.  » Id.  ibid, 

lib.  4.  p.  368.      •  Id.  ibid.  p. 405.      ^  Id.  ibid. lib.  5.  c.  5. p. 393. 
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Citizens  possess  the  right  of  giving  their  voice  in 
public  affairs :  the  second  is  the  premium  granted  to 
the  poor  and  refused  to  the  rich,  when  they  give  their 
suffrages  either  in  the  general  assemblies  or  the  tri- 
Jbunals  of  justice,""  and  which  is  too  small  to  induce 
the  latter  to  be  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  though 
it  is  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  former  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  labours  ;  and  hence  that  multitude  of 
artisans  and  workmen  who  imperiously  raise  their 
voices  in  those  august  places  where  the  interests  of 
the  republic  are  discussed  :  the  third  is  the  power 
which  the  state  orators  have  acquired  over  the  mul- 
titude. 

Formerly  this  same  multitude  blindly  followed 
the  soldiery,  who  more  than  once  have  abused  its 
confidence  to  reduce  it  to  slavery :  ^  and  as  its  destiny 
is  eternally  to  be  held  in  subjection,  there  have  arisen 
in  these  modern  times,  ambitious  men  who  employ 
their  talents  to  flatter  its  passions  and  its  vices,  to 
intoxicate  it  with  the  opinion  of  its  power  and  glory, 
to  excite  its  hatred  against  the  rich,  its  contempt  for 
law  and  order,  and  its  love  of  independence.  Their 
triumph  is  that  of  eloquence,  which  seems  only  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  in  our  time,"  to  introduce 
despotism  into  the  bosom  of  liberty  itself.  The  re- 
publics which  are  wisely  governed  do  not  suffer  these 
dangerous  men  to  lead  them;  but  wherever  they 
acquire  influence,  the  government  speedily  arrives  at 

«  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  p.  378.      *  W-  ibid.  lib.  S.  e.  5. 
p.  392.         •  Id.  ibid.  p.  392. 
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the  highest  degree  of  its  corruption,  and  the  people 
contract  the  vices  and  the  ferocity  of  tyrants/ 

Almost  all  our  governments,  under  whatever  form 
they  may  be  estfeiblished,  contain  within  themselves 
many  seeds  of  destruction.     As  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grecian  republics  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  city,  or  a  district,  the  divisions  of  indivi- 
duals, which  become  the  divisions  of  the  state,  the 
misfortunes  of  a  war  which  seems  to  leave  no  resource, 
the  inveterate  and  perpetually-renewed  jealousy  of 
the  different  classes  of  citizens,  or  a  rapid  succession 
of  unforeseen  events,  may  in  a  moment  shake  to  the 
foundations  or  overturn  the  constitution.     We  have 
seen  the  democracy  abolished  in  the  city  of  Thebes 
by  the  loss  of  a  battle,*  and  in  those  of  Heraclea, 
CumsB,  and  Megara,  by  the  return  of  some  principal 
citizens,  whom  the  people  had  proscribed  to  enrich 
the  public  treasury  with  their  spoils.**    We  have  seen 
the  form  of  government  changed  at  Syracuse  by  a 
love-intrigue;*  in  the  city  of  Eretria,  by  an  insult 
offered  to  an  individual;^  at  Epidaurus,  by  a  fine  im- 
posed on  another  individual : '  and  how  many  sedi- 
tions have  there  been  which  have  not  originated  from 
more  important  causes,  and  which  gradually  spread- 
ing,   have  at  last  occasioned    the   most   destructive 
wars! 

While  these  calamities  afflict  the  greater  part  of 
Greece,  three  nations,  the  Cretans,  the  Lacedaemo- 

'  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  369.     '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
p.  388.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  392.  >  Id.  ibid.  c.  4.  p.  390. 

^  Id.  ibid.  C.6.  p.  395.         >  Id.  ibid.  c.4.  p.  391. 
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nians,  and  the  Cartbagipians,  have  enjoyed  in  peace 
for  many  centuries,  a  government  which  differs 
from  all  the  others,  though  it  unites  their  advantages. 
The  Cretans,  in  the  most  early  times,  conceived  die 
idea  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  highest  class  of 
citizens  by  that  of  the  people ;  ^  and  the  X^cedsemo- 
nians  and  Carthaginians,  doubtless  from  their  example, 
that  of  associating  the  regal  power  with  the  sgristocracy 
and  democracy  .*" 

Aristotle  he^e  succinctly  explains  the  systems 
adopted  in  Crete,  at  Laced^emon,  and  at  Carthage. 
I  shall  state  what  he  thinks  of  the  latter,  adding  a 
few  sli^t  strokes  to  his  sketch. 

At  Carthage,  the  sovereign  power  is  divided  be- 
tween two  kings,*  a  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people." 

The  two  kings  are  not  taken  from  two  single 
families,  as  at  Lacedseinon ;  but  they  are  elected  >* 
annually,  sometimes  from  one  family  and  sometimes 
from  another.  It  is  required,  that  they  should  be 
persons  of  birth,  property,  and  virtue."* 

The  senate  is  very  numerous.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  kings  to  convene  it:'  they  preside  and  deliberate 
in  it  on  war  and  peace,  and  the  most  important  affairs 
of  the  state.'    A  body  of  magistrates,  to  the  number 

-  Aristot.  d#Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  p.  332.  ■  Id,  ibid.  c.  9.  p. 
328  J  c.  11.  p.  334.  *  The  Latin  writers  call  these  two 
supreme  magistralts  Suffetes,  which  is  their  true  name  5  the 
Greek  authors  call  them  kings.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11. 
p.  334.  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  493.  p  Nep.  in  Hannib.  cap.  7. 
4  Aristot.  de  Rep.  Ub.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.  ^  Liv.  lib.  80.  c.  7. 

"  Polyb.  lib.  1.  p.  33  5  lib.  3.  p.  175  et  187. 
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of  a  hundred  and  four,  are  appointed  to  maintain  in  it 
the  interests  of  the  people.*  The  question  under  dis- 
cussion may  not  be  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the 
nation,  if  opinions  are  unanimous ;  but  it  must  if  they 
are  not. 

In  the  general  assembly,  tlie  kings  and  senators 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  united  or  divided  the 
suffrages.  The  meanest  citizen  may  rise  to  oppose 
the  decree,  or  the  different  opinions  by  which  it  may 
have  been  prevented  passing.  The  people  determine 
in  the  last  instance." 

All  the  offices  of  the  magistracy,  that  of  the  kings, 
and  those  of  the  senators,  the  judges,  and  the  strategi, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  are  conferred  by  the  way 
of  election,  and  restrained  within  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  The  authority  of  the  general  of  the 
army  alone  knows  no  limits ; '  he  is  absolute,  when 
at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but,  on  his  return,  must 
render  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  a  tribunal 
composed  of  a  hundred  senators,  who  examine  and 
judge  with  extreme  severity/ 

By  the  prudent  distribution  and  wise  exercise  of 
these  different  powers,  a  numerous,  powerful,  and 
active  people,  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberty  than 
proud  of  their  opulence,*  have  always  been  able  to 
defeat  every  attempt  to  enslave  them,  and,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  only 
disturbed  by  some  ti^nsient  storms,  but  which,  how- 

'  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.      "  Id.  ibid.      '  Isocr. 
in  Nicoql.  t.  i.  p.  96.    Ubbo  £m.  in  Rep.  Carthag.  '  Diod. 

^Sic.  lib.  30.  p.  7S3.    Ju«kin.  Ub.  19.  c.  8. 
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ever,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  primitive 
constitution.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  this  constitu- 
tion has  its  defects.  It  is  one,  that  the  union  of 
several  offices  of  magistracy  in  the  same  person  should 
be  considered  as  an  honourable  distinction,**  because 
it  is  then  supposed  more  advantageous  to  multiply 
duties  than  to  discharge  them,  and  the  people  become 
accustomed  to  believe,  that  to  obtain  is  to  merit  places. 
It  is  likewise  a  defect,  that  fortune  should  be  consi- 
dered as  much  as  virtue  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.** 
Whenever,  in  a  state,  money  becomes  the  means  of 
promotion  to  honours,  every  other  is  soon  neglected ; 
the  sole  ambition  of  the  citizen  is  to  accumulate  riches, 
and  the  government  strongly  inclines  toward  the 
oligarchy.* 

To  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  Carthaginians 
have  imagined  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  some 
advantages  to  the  people,  and,  at  intervals,  to  send 
the  principal  persons  of  that  class  to  certain  cities, 
with  commissions  which  may  enable  them  to  acquire 
riches.  This  expedient  has  hitherto  preserved  the 
republic ;  but,  as  it  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  legislation,  and  contains  within  itself  a  secret  vice, 
its  success  ought  only  to  be  attributed  to  chance : 
and  if  ever  the  people,  becoming  too  rich  and  too 

'  Aristot.  de  Rep,  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  335. 

*  At  Venice,  according  to  Atnelot^  the  nobles  are  not  permitted 
to  hold,  at  the  same  time,  several  magistracies,  however  incon" 
fiiderable  they  may  be.  (Hiit.  du  Gouvern.  de  Venise,  p.  25.) 
^  Arbtot.de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  335. 
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powerful,  should  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 
the  other  citizens,  the  subsisting  laws  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  curb  their  claims,  and  the  constitution  will 
be  destroyed/* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  object  which  the  supreme  magistrate  ought 
especially  to  have  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  is,  in  each  constitu- 
tion, the  principle  of  government.  In  a  monarchy, 
it  is  what  is  honourable  and  noble ;  for  the  prince 
ought  to  aspire  to  render  his  reign  glorious,  and  to 
seek  glory  only  by  honourable  meansj*  In  a  tyranny, 
it  is  the  safety  of  the  tyrant ;  for  he  maintains  himself 
on  the  throne  by  the  terror  which  he  inspires,'  In 
an  aristocracy,  it  is  virtue;  for  the  leaders  of  the 
state  can  only  distinguish  themselves  by  the  love  of 
their  country.*  In  an  oligarchy,  it  is  riches;  for 
those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  state  are 
chosen  from  among  the  rich.**  In  a  democracy,  it  is 
the  liberty  of  each  individual  citizen ; '  but  this  prin- 
ciple degenerates  almost  every  where  into  licentious- 
ness, and  can  only  subsist  in  the  government  of  which 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  335.  *  It  was  not 
long  before  the  prediction  of  Aristotle  was  fulfilled.  In  the 
time  of  the  second  Funic  war^  about  a  hundred  years  after  that 
philosopher^  the  republic  of  Carthage  verged  towards  its  ruin ; 
and  Polybius  considers  the  authority  which  the  people  had 
usurped  as  the  principal  eause  of  its  decline.  (Poly b.  lib.  9. 
p.  493.)  •  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403.  '  Id.  Rhet. 
lib.  1.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  530.  '  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  373. 
^  Id.  ibid.        <  Ii,  ibid. 
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a  succinct  idea  is  given  in  the  secoad  part  of  this  ex- 
tract. 


SECOND  PART. 

On  the  best  of  Constitutions. 

If  I  were  to  give  instructions  to  the  leader  of  a 
colony,  I  would  ascend  to  first  principles. 

Every  society  is  an  aggregate  of  families  who,  in 
uniting,  have  no  other  end  but  to  labour  for  their 
coinaion  happiness.""  If  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  how  shall  it  be  possible  to  defend  them 
a^inst  external  attacks  ?  and  if  their  number  be  too 
great,  how  shall  they  be  restrained  by  laws  which 
may  ensure  their  tranquillity  ?  Aim  not  to  found  an 
empire,  but  a  city,  less  powerful  from  the  multitude 
of  its  inhabitants  than  from  the  qualities  of  its  citizens. 
While  law  and  order  can  act  on  every  part  of  this 
body,  think  not  of  reducing  its  magnitude;  but  the 
niom^t  those  who  obey  are  no  longer  under  the  eyes 
of  their,  rulers,  be  assured  that  the  government  has 
lost  a  part  of  its  influence,  and  the  state  a  part  of  its 
strtogth.^ 

Let  your  capital,  situated  near  the  sea,''  be  neither 
too  large  nor  too  smaiU ;  and  let  a  healthy  situation, 
a  pure  air,  and  salulitious  waters,  contribute  in  con- 
cert to  the  preservation  of  the  inhabitants.''  *^  Let  the 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  996}  lib.  3.  c.  9.  p.  S49. 
'  Id.  y>id.  lib.  7.  c.  4.  p.  430.  -  Id.  ibid  c.  5.  p.  431  j  ibid.  c.€. 
■Id.  ibtd.  c.  11.  p.  438. 
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territory  around  it  suffice  for  its  wants,  and  be  equally 
difficult  of  access  to  the  enemy,  and  favourable  to 
the  communication  of  your  own  troops."*     Let  it  be 
commanded  by  a  citadel,  if  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment be  preferred ;  let  different  fortified  posts  protect 
it  from  the  first  fury  of  the  populace,  if  the  aristocracy 
be  made  choice  of;  and  let  it  have  no  other  defence 
than  its  ramparts,  if  a  democracy   be  established.^ 
Let  the  waljs  be  strong,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
new  machines  which  have  of  late  years  been  em- 
ployed in  sieges.     Let  the  streets   be   some    broad 
and  straight,  and  others  narrow  and  winding;  the 
former   will   contribute   to   its    embellishment,    and 
the  latter  be  of  use  in  its  defence  in  case  of  a  sur- 
prise.** 

Construct,  at  some  distance,  a  harbour  joined  to 
the  city  by  long  walls,  as  is  practised  in  several  places 
in  Greece.  During  war,  it  will  facilitate  your  re- 
ceiving succour  from  your  allies  ;  and,  during  peace, 
you  may  keep  there  that  multitude  of  seamen, 
foreigners,  or  newly-enfranchised  citizens,  whose 
licentiousness  and  greediness  of  gain  might  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  people,  should  you  receive  ihem  into 
the  city.  But  let  your  commerce  be  confined  to  the 
exchange  of  the  superfluities  which  your  territory 
produces  for  the  necessaries  which  it  denies  to  you  ; 
and  let  your  navy  be  only  so  far  attended  to  as  it 
may  render  you  feared  or  courted  by  the  neighbouring 
nations/ 

•  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  431.         '  Id.  ibid,  c  11.  p. 
438.        ^  Id.  ibid.        '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c  6.  p.  431. 
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Let  us  suppose  the  colony  established,  and  that 
it  is  required  to  frame  laws  for  its  govemment ;  fun- 
damental ones  will  be  necessary  to  form  its  constitu- 
tion, and  civil  to  ensure  its.  tranquillity. 

-  You  will  inform  yourself  of.  the  different  forms  of 
government  which  have  been  adopted  by  our  legis- 
lators, or  imagined  by  our  philosophers.  Some  of 
these  systems  wre  too  imperfect,  and  others  require 
too  ^eat;  perfection.  Have  the  courage  to  compare 
the  principles  of  the  former  with  their  effects,  and 
the  sfdll  greater  courage  to  resist  the  allurements  of 
the  latter.  If  by  the  force  of  your  genius  you  are  able 
to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  faultless  constitution,  a 
superior  reason  should  convince  you  that  such  a  plan 
is  not  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution,  or,  if 
by  chance  it  were,  that  it  cannot  perhaps  be  suitable 
to  all  states.' 

The  best  government  for  a  people  is  that  which  is 
adapted  to  its  character,  its  interests,  the  climate 
which  it  inhabits,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
that  are  peculiar  to  it.  * 

Nature  has  distinguished,  by  striking  and  varied 
features,  the  societies  scattered  over  our  globe.'  Those 
of  the  north  of  Europe  possess  courage,  but  little 
knowledge  or  industry  ;  they  must  therefore  be  free, 
indocile  to  the  yoke  of  the  laws,  and  incapable  to 
^vem  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  people  of 
Asia  possess  all  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  all  the 

■  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  363.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c. 

7.  p.  433.     Plat,  de  Rep.  libr  4.  p.  435.     Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  p. 
1320. 
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resoimos  of  arts;  but  their  extrene  inertDets  and 
pusiHaninitjr  condemn  them  to  servitude.  The 
Greeks,  {Jaced  between  these  extremes,  and  emidied 
with  all  the  advantages  of  which  they  can  boast,  so 
unite  courage  and  abilities,  the  love  of  the  laws  and 
of  liberty,  that  they  might  be  able  to  conquer  and 
govern  the  world.  And  by  what  a  multitude  of 
minute  shades  has  it  pleased  nature  to  diversify  these 
principal  characters  in  the  same  country  I  Among 
the  nations  of  Greece  some  possess  greater  intellectual 
powers,  and  others  more  bravery ;  there  are  also  some 
among  whom  these  splendid  qudities  are  found  in  a 
just  equilibrium.* 

By  stodying  the  men  of  whom  be  has  die  oon^ 
duct,  a  legislator  may  discover  whether  they  ha^e  re^ 
ceived  from  nature,  or  whether  his  institutions  can 
bestow  on  them,  sufficient  understanding  to  feel  the 
value  of  virtue,  and  sufficient  strength  and  ardour  of 
mind  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  object.  He  must 
reflect,  examine,  and!  doubt:  a  local  circumstaiiee 
may  sometimes  alone  suffice  to  remove  his  uncertainty. 
If,  for  example,  the  soil  which  his  colony  is  to  occupy 
lie  susceptible  of  great  cultivation,  and  insurmountable 
obstacles  will  not  suffer  him  to  propose  any  other 
constitution,  let  him  not  hesitate  to  establish  the 
popular  government/  A  people  addicted  to  t^col- 
ture  are  better  than  any  other.  They  will  never  aban- 
don the  labours  which  require  their  presence;  to  crowd 
into  the  forum  and  occupy  themselves  with  those  dis- 

*  Aristot.  de  ftep.  lib.  7.  c.  7.  p.  4SS.         *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c. 
6.  p.  870  'f  lib.  6.  c.  4.  p.  416. 
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wmtHmB  whieh  kUencK  foments,  tnd  diipist?  thoiM 
bonCMiTB  *  of  mrhick  they  are  not  ftiiibitious/  The 
oaagistnUei^  more  respected^  will  not  be  exposed  to 
tfad  taprices  of  m  multitude  of  artisans  and  work- 
sen  eqoaily  insolenl:  and  in»tiable. 

On  the  other  side,  the  oligarchy  naturally  esta- 
lilislies  itself  in  thc^se  places  where  it  is  necessary  and 
pQSiibto  td  maintain  a  numerous  cavidry.  As  thaft 
win  then  coastitute  the  principal  strengdi  of  the  state, 
a  great  nciniber  of  the  cttieens  nmst  be  able  to  beep 
horses,  and  support  the  expense  which  their  profession 
will  leqaire ;  and  thus  thi^  party  of  the  rich  will  ob- 
Um  an  authority  over  the  poor/ 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  examine  what 
are  the  rights,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  dispositioiis, 
of  the  cittasen. 

In  certain  places,  to  be  a  citicen,  it  suffices  to  be 
bom  of  a  father  and  mother  who  were  citizens ;  in 
others,  a  great  number  of  degrees  are  required  in  the 
i  but  it  thence  follows,  that  Uie  first  who  iiave 
that  privil^e  did  not  ri^tfuUy  possets  it» 
and  liow  then  could  they  transmit  it  to  tb^ 
childreni?^ 

Il  is  not  die  inclosure  of  a  city  or  a  state  wfakdi 
bestows  this  privilege  on  hi«i  who  inhabits  it :  for  if 
aoi,  it  might  be  claimed  by  the  slave  as  well  as  by  the 
ftaeinan.^  If  the  slave  cannot  be  a  citizen,  netth<9r 
can  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  others,  or  who,  by 

^  Aiistot.  de  Rejp.  lib.  6  c.  4*  p.  417.     •  W.  ibid^  c.  7.  p.  450. 
•  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  S.  c.  2.  p.  540.        ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  1 . 
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exenci^ng  the  mechanic  arts,  immediately  depend  on 
the'&vours  of  the  public/  I  know  that  in  most  re-' 
publics,  and  especially  in  the  extreme  democracy^ 
they  are  considered  as  sudi ;  but  in  a  welUconstituted 
state,  so  noble  a  privil^e  ought  not  to  be  granted  ta 
them. 

Who  is  then  the  real  citizen  ?  He  who,  free  from 
every  other  care,  dedicates  himself  solely  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  country,  and  may  participate  m  its  offices, 
dignities,  and  honours  ;'^  in  a  word,  in  the  sovamgn 
authority. 

It  hence  follows,  that  this  name  agrees  but  imper-- 
fectly  to  children  or  decrepit  old  men,  and  cannot  ap-* 
pertain  to  artisans,  labourers,  and  freedmen.*  It  also 
follows,  that  there  are  no  citizens  but  An  a  republic ;  ^ 
though  they  there  share  this  privilege  with  persons  to 
whom,  according  to  our  principles,,  it  ought  to  be 
denied. 

In  the  city  which  you  shall  found,  every  occupa- 
tion that  may  divert  the  attention  which  is  excluHvely 
due  to  the  interests  of  the  country  shall  be  forbidden 
to  the  citizen;  and  this  tide  shall  only  be  given  to 
those  who  in  their  youth  shall  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
the  state,  and  who  in  a  more  advanced  age  shall  in- 
struct it  by  their  knowle^  and  experience.^ 

Thus  shall  your  citizens  truly  make  a  part  of  the 
dty :  dieir  essential  prerogative  shall  be,  to .  be  ad^ 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  p.  343.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  1. 
p«  338  et  339 ;  c.  4.  p.  341.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  1 .  et  5 ;  lib.  7. 
c.  9.  p.  435.  f  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c,  I.  p.  33^.  rid.  ibid, 
lib.  7*  c.  9.  p.  435. 
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fnitted  to  offices  of  magistracy,  to  judge  in  the  affairs 
of  individuals,  and  to  vote  in  the  senate  or  the  general 
assembly  ;^  this  they  shall  possess  by  a  fundiimental 
law,  because  the  law  is  a  contract*  which  secures  the 
rights  of  the  citizens.  The  first  of  their  duties  shall 
be,  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to  command  and 
to  obey  ;^  and  they  shall  fulfil  it  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
stitution, because  that  alone  can  inspire  them  with  the 
virtues  of  the  citizen,  or  the  love  of  their  country. 

These  reflexions  will  enable  us  to  discover'  that 
species  of  equality  which  the-  legislator  shoukl  esta- 
blish in  a  city. 

None  is  admitted  in  an  oligarchy  :  it  is  supposed, 
on  the  contrary^  that  the  difference  of  fortunes  must 
produce  a  similar  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
tlitisiens  :  and  that  consequently  preference  and  distinc- 
tions ought  only  to  be  granted  to  riches.'  In  a  demo- 
cracy; the  citizens  believe  themselves  all  equal,  because 
ibey  are  all  free  ;  but  as  they  have  only  a  false  idea  of 
liberty,  the  equality  which  they  affect  destroys  all 
subordination.  Hence  the  seditions  whichi  incessantly 
ferment  in  the  former  of  these  governments,  because 
in  it  the  multitude  consider  inequality  ieis  an  in- 
justice;™ and  in  the  latter,  because  the  rich  are  hurt 
by  an  equality  which^  mortifies  them. 

Among  the  advantages  which  establish  or  destroy 
tiie  equality  of  the  citizens,  there  are  three  which  me- 
rit some  consideration  :  liberty,  virtue,  and  riches.     I 

*  Aristot.  deRep.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  339.      *  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  348. 
^  Id.  ibid. c.  4.  p.  342.  'Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  348  5  lib.  5.  c.  1, 

p.  385.        ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  3.  p.  389. 
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shall  Dot  apeak  of  nobilily,  because  it  is  included  ia  this 
gen^^  division,  since  it  is  only  the  antiquity  of  riches 
or  virtue  in  a  family.'' 

Nothing  is  sp  opposite  to  licentiousness  as  liberty. 
In  all  governments  individuals  are  and  ought  to  b^  in 
isulgection ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  ia 
501X1$  places  tbey  are  merely  the  slaves  of  men,  and  .ia 
others  only  the  subjects  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  liberty 
doe$  not  consist  in  doing  whatever  we  please^  .a$  is 
maintained  in  certain  democntcies,""  but  in  only  doing 
what  is  enjoined  by  the  laws,  which  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  individual ;  and  under  this  poiatof 
Tiew  all  the  citizens  may  eniay  equal  liberty^, 

I  shall  not  be  n^ore  diffuse:  on  the  arlicle  of  virtiie* 
A$  our  citiTeus  shall  p^t^cipate  in ,  the  sov^^gn 
authority,  tbey  shall  be  all  equally  interested  to  maiur 
tain  it,  and  shall  deeply  imbibe  the  same  love  for  tb^r 
country.  I  shall  add,  that  they  will  be  more  or  less 
free  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  more  or  less 
virtuous. 

As  to  riches,  the  greater  part  of  philosophers  have 
not  been  able  to  guard  against  a  top  natural  illuslpo : 
tbey  have  ^^d  their  attention  on  the  abufie  iii^eli 
most  offends  against  their  inclinations  or  their  intoresl^ 
and  believed  that^  by  rQ0l;ing  it  pugbt,,  the  st^tte  WO^ 
continue  its  course  of  itself t  Anciiept  legislatoia  had 
judged  it  ij^ecessary,  in  the  cpn^ m^Kemeat  of  a  refbriMtf- 
tion^i  to  divide  property  equally  among  all  the  citizen)  ; 

and  hence  some  modern  legislators,  and  among  others 

« 

"  Ariitot.  d«  Rv^  lib.  i.  e.  8»  p.  373 .  « Id.  Ibid.  lib.  5. 

p.  408. 
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Pbtleas  of  Cbakedon,  baye  proposed  the  constant 
equality  of  fortunes  for  the  basis  of  their  systems. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  rich  should  be  permit- 
tod  to  marry  only  with  the  poor^  and  that  portions 
should  be  given  with  the  daughters  of  the  iormefy  but 
none  with  those  of  the  latter.-*-Others  have  wished 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  increase 
Im  ppssessions  beyond  a  certain  value  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  But  in  limiting  the  property  of  each  family,  it 
would  likewise  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
children  which  shall  be  bom  in  it,^  It  is  not  by  pro* 
hibteive  laws  that  the  fortunes  of  individuals  can  be 
held  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium :  the  spirit  of  disinterest* 
edness  must  as  much  as  possible  be  introduced  among 
tbem>  and  such  regulations  adopted,  that  the  good 
dtiaaens  may  not  wish  to  increase  their  possessions, 
and  the  bad  not  be  able.'' 

Thus  a  difference  in  riches  may  have  place  among 
your  citiims;  but  as  this  dijOference  can  occasion  none 
in  the  distribution  of  employments  and  honours,  it  will 
not  destroy  that  equality  whiqb  ought  to  subsist  among 
them»  They  diall  be  equal,  because  they  shall  oaly 
be  subject  to  the  laws ;  and  they  shall  be  equally  oe<> 
copied  in  the  glorious  employment  of  contributing  to 
Ihe  tranquilUty  and  happiness  of  their  countiy/ 

Yon  already  perceive^  that  the  government  of 
^Uch  I  wish  to  ^ve  you  an  idea  will  approach  a  de*- 
ffiocracy  :  but  it  will  also  participate  of  the  oligarchy ; 

»  Arislot.  d€  Rtp.  Kb.  9.  c.  7.  p.  SM.  « Id.  ibid.  p.  393 

et  SS4.        '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  e.  4*  p.  341 3  c.  9.  p.  349. 
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for  it  m\\  be  a  mixed  governtBent,  so  combined  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  say  by  what  name  it  ought  to  be 
called ;  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  partisans  of 
the  democracy  and  those  of  the  oligarchy  will  each 
find  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  they  prefer, 
without  the  inconveniences  of  those  which  they  re- 
ject' • 

This  happy  intermixture  will  be  especially  sensible 
in  the  distribution  of  the  three  powers  which  constitute 
republican  state.  The  first,  which  is  the  legislative, 
shall  reside  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation ;  the 
second,  or  the  executive,  shall  appertain  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  the  third,  which  is  the  judicial  power,  shall  be 
confided  to  the  tribunals  of  justice/ 

1st.  On  all  questions  which  relate  to  peace,  war, 
alliances,  the  laws,  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  pu- 
nishment of  crimes  against  the  state,  or  the  rendering 
of  accounts  by  those  who  have  filled  offices  of  import- 
ance, reference  shall  be  made  to  the  judgment -of  the 
people,  who  are  rarely  deceived  when  not  disturbed 
and  inflamed  by  factions.  When  these  have  no  influ- 
ence, their  votes  are  free  and  not  contaminated  by  vile 
interest;  for  it  is  impossible  to  corrupt  a  whole  ^peo- 
ple :  they  are  enlightened ;  for  the  meanest  cit^ens 
have  a  singular  discernment  in  discovering  men  distin- 
guished for  their  abilities  and  their  virtues,  and'a  re- 
markable faciHty  in  forming,  combining^  and  ei&i  rec^ 
tifying  their  judgments." 

.,  "Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373.  *Id.  ibid.  c.  14. 
p.  379.  «  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  1  J.  p.  350  et  351  -,  c.  15.  p.  356. 
lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  381. 
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Tbe  decrees  of  the  general  assembly  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  revision,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
demnation of  a  criminal.  In  this  instance,  if  the  as- 
sembly acquit  the  accused,  the  cause  shall  be  finally 
determined ;  but  if  it  condemn  him,  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  sentence  to  be  confirmed,  or  perhaps  an- 
nulled, by  one  of  the  tribunals  of  justice.' 

To  remove  from  the  general  assembly  persons 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  possess 
no  property,  nor  exercise  any  mechanical  profession, 
have  yet  a  right  to  be  present  in  it,  in  quality  of 
citizens,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  census,  or  the 
known  state. of  the  possessions  of  individuals.  In  an 
oligarchy,  the  census  is  so  high,  that  only  tbe  most  opu-^ 
lent  citizens  are  admitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  nation : 
in  certain  democracies  it  does  not  exist ;  and  in  others, 
is  so  low  as  scarcely  to  exclude  any  one.  You  will 
kistitute  a  census,  by  virtue  of  which  the  most  nume- 
rous and  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
citizens  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  public 
deliberations/ 

And  as.the.census.is  not  a  fixed  measure,;  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  as 
these  variations  have  been  frequently  sufficient  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  govemi!nent ;  you  shall  be 
carefuL  to  renew  it  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
occurrences,  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
object  which  you  have  in  view.^ 

'  AriBiot  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  p.  381.  'Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  373. 

'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  6.  p.  395  -,  c.  8.  p.  398. 
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9d.  The  decrees  of  tke  gaderal  assembly  should 
he  carried  into  execution  by  magistrates,  the  choice, 
number,  functions,  and  duration  of  the  office  of  whom 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  repuUic,  as 
well  as  to  the  form  of  the  government. 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  part  of  the  subject  we 
treat,  a  multitude  of  questions*  suggest  themsdves^ 
which  we  shall  pass  over  in  silence  to  proceed  to  two 
important  points,  — I  mean  the  choice  and  number  of 
these  magistrates.  It  i3  essential  to  tlie  oligarchy, 
that  they  should  be  chosen  relatively  to  the  censw ; 
and  to  the  democracy,  that  they  should  be  appdinted 
by  lot,  without  any  regard  to  property.**  You  will 
borrow  from  the  former  the  mode  of  electbn,  because 
it  is  the  most  proper  to  bestow  on  the  state  virtuous 
and  enlightened  magistrates ;  and  from  the  emnpk 
of  the  latter  you  will  not  be  restricted  by  the  census^ 
because  you  will  not  fear  that  obscure  persons,  who 
are  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  offices 
Off  magistracy,  should  be  raised  to  such  dignities.  As 
to  the  number  of  magistrates,  it  will  be  better  to  muU 
tSpfty  places  than  to  lay  too  great  a  burthen  on  each 
departniient.* 

3d.  The  same  intermixture  of  fc^rms  shall  be  oIk 
served  in  the  r^^ations  relative  to  the  tribunids  of 
judke.  In  the  oKgarchical  government,  a  fine  is  im* 
posed  on  the  rich  who  do  not  acquit  themselves  of 
their  judicial  fimctions,  and  no  salary  appointed  for 

*  AiiMet.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c  15.  p.  581.         ^  Id.  ibid.  e.  9.  p. 
37S.        •  Id.  ibid.  c.  IS.  p.  3*8. 
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the  poor  who  discharge  them.  The  contrary  practice 
prevails  in  democracies.  You  shall  induce  both  these 
classes  of  judges  to  be  assiduous,  by  condemning  the 
former  to  a  pecuniary  penalty  when  they  shall  absent 
tfiemselves,  and  granting  a  premium  for  attendance  to 
the  latter.* 

After  having  interested  these  two  orders  of  citiwns 
in  the  good  of  the  state,  it  will  be  of  importance  to 
stifle  in  their  hearts  that  odious  rivalry  which  has 
been  the  destruction  of  the  grea.ter  part  of  the  re- 
publics of  Greece;  and  this  again  is  one  of  the 
pcHnts  of  greatest  consequence  in  our  system  of 
le^slation. 

Endeavour  not  to  reconcile  claims  which  the 
ambition  and  vices  of  the  two  parties  will  only 
eternise:  the  single  means  to  destroy  them  is  to 
favour  in  preference  the  middle  estate,*  and  to 
reader  it  as  powerful  as  possible.*  Among  this  class 
of  citizens  you  will  find  the  purest  morals,  and  greatest 
regard  to  propriety  of  manners.  Contented  with 
their  lot,  they  neither  e^tperience  thansdves,  nor 
cause  others  to  feel,  that  contemptuous  pride  which 
riches  inspire,  nor  the  low  envy  which  is  the  offspring 
of  want.  Great  cities,  in  which  this  class  is  the 
most  numerous,  must  be  less  subject  to  seditions  than 
small  ones ;  and  the  democracy,  in  which  ill  is  honour^,' 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  Hb.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373.  «  By  this  middle 

estate^  Aristotle  means  those  who  eigoy  a  moderate  fortunt. 
Compare  what  he  says  conceraing.it  with  the  beginning  of  the 
life  of  Solon,  by  Plutarch.  *  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  e.  11.  p. 
376.    Buripid.  in  Supplic.  t.  t38. 
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more  durable  than  the  oUgat^hy,  which  pays  it  but 
little  respect/  .        ,     » 

Let  the  priocipal  part  of  your  colonists  be  of  this 
respectable  order ;  let  your  laws  render  them  capable 
of  receiving  every  honour  and  distinction ;  let  wise 
institutions  continually  preserve  among  them;  the 
spirit  and  the  love  of  mediocrity,  and  suffer  them 
to  h9.ve  the  greatest  wei^t  in  the .  assembly* 
Their  preponderance  will  secure  the  state  from  the 
designing  despotism  of  the  rich^  who  are  always 
unwilling  to  obey,  and  the  blind  despotism  of  the 
poor,  who  are  ever  incapable  to  command;  and 
hence  it  will  result^  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation,  strongly  attached  to  the  government,  will 
exert  all  its  efforts  to  ensure  its  duration,  which 
is  the  first  element  and  best  proof  of  a  good  con- 
sUtution.^ 

|n  every  republic  a  citizen  becomes  culpaUe  when 
he  becomes  too  powerful.  If  your  .laws  are  unable  to 
prevent .  individuals  from  acquiring  too  great  riches, 
and  CQllecdng  around  them  such  a  ^number  of  parti- 
sans as  may  render  them  formidable,  recourse  shall  be 
had  to  the  ostracism,  and  they  shall  be  banished  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

The  ostraciapi  is.  a  violent. remedy :  it  is  perhaps 
unjust,  and  tpQ  often  employed  to  gratify  perspnid 
vengeance;  but  it  is  supported  by  great  examples 
and  authorities,  and  in  the,  case  specified,  is  the  only 

f  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  11.  p.  376.         ^  Id  ibid.  c.  13.  p. 
377;i  lib.  5.  €•  9.  p.  400. 
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resource  which  can  save  the  state.  If,  nevertheless, 
a  man  shoaid  arise,  who,  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
virtues  alone,  shall  attract  all  hearts  to  himself,  I  will 
grant  that,  conformably  to  true  principles,  he  ought,  in- 
stead of  being  proscribed,  to  be  placed  on  the  throne.*" 

We  have  already  said,  that  your  citizens  shall  be 
either  young  men,  who  shall  serve  their  country  by 
their  valour ;  or  aged  men,  who,  after  having  served 
it,  shall  direct  it  by  their  counsels.  From  this  latter 
class  shall  you  choose  the  priests ;  for  it  cannot  be 
decent,  that  the  homage  of  a  free  people  should  be 
0ff»[«d  to  the  gods  by  hands  accustomed  to  mechanic 
and  servile  labour.^ 

Public  repasts  shall  be  instituted ;  for  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  maintenance  of  union.'" 

All  the  lands  of  the  state  shall  be  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  one  destined  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  the  other  those  of  individuals : 
the  former' shall  be  consecrated  to  the  maintenance 
of  religious  worship,  and  the  public  repasts  ;  and  the 
latter  shall  be  only  possessed  by  those  whom  I  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  citizens.  Both  shall  be 
cultivated  by  slaves  brought  from  different  nations.^ 

After  having  r^ulated  the  form  of  government, 
you  shall  prepare  a  body  of  civil  laws,  all  of  which 
shall  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  fundamental,  and 
tend  to  bind  and  strengthen  them. 

One  of  the  most  essential  will  be  that  whidi 

^  AriBtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  IS.  p.  354;  c.  IT.  p.  361.  ^^  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  7.  c  9.  p.  436.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  436.  ]  Id"' ibid, 
c.  10.  p.  437. 
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rq^ardt  marriages.  Tbe  couples  who  unite  shall  not 
be  of  an  age  too  disproportionate,"*  at  nothing  can 
more  certainly  sow  the  seeds. of  dissension  and  disgqat 
They  shall  neither  be  too  young  nor  too  old,  as  no- 
thing contributes  more  than  such  unions  to  the  de^ 
generacy  of  the  human  race.  Let  the  giiis  marry  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  tbe  men  at  thirty- 
seven,  or  nearly  that  age ;'  let  their  marriage  be 
celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice;** 
let  them  be  permitted  to  expose  their  children,  when 
they  are  born  with  too  feeble  a  constitution,  or  other 
too  manifest  defects ;  they  shall  also  be  pemdttod  to 
expose  them,  to  prevent  a  too  great  excess  of  popuk- 
tion.  If  this  idea  be  repugnant  to  the  character  of 
die  nation,  fix  at  least  the  number  of  children  in  each 
family ;  and  if  the  parents  shall  transgress  the  law, 
let  it  be  ordained  that  the  mother  shall  destroy  the 
fruit  of  her  body  before  it  shall  have  received  the 
principles  of  life  and  sensation.  Severely  proscribe 
adultery,  and  let  the  most  rigorous  punishments 
stamp  ignominy  on  those  who  shall  dishonour  the 
marriage  union.^ 

Aristotle  afterwards  enlarges  on  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  citizen  should  be  educated.  He  takes  him 
in  (he  cradle,  and  follows  him  throng  the  different 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  16.  p.  445.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  446. 
*  Id.  ibid.  *  M.  Vargentin,  in  a  tnemoir  presented  to  the 
AlBMtmy  of  Scteatees  at  Stockb<^m,  io  177%  has  eliomi^  frc»n 
observations  made  during  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  tha;^ 
more  children  are  born  in  the  mooth  of  September  than  ia  aay 
other  month  of  the  yew.  <G«Ktte  de  FtMiee^  deS8  Aotit  177B.) 
'  Aristot  ibid.  p.  447. 
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•ges  of  life,  the  mrious  emptoyinentB  of  the  rq^ublic, 
attd  his  different  relations  with  society.  He  treats  of 
tiie  knowledge  widi  which  his  mind  should  be  ei^ 
lightened,  and  the  virtues  that  should  be  instilled  into 
his  soul ;  and,  insensibly  unfolding  to  bis  eyes  the 
chain  of  his  duties,  calls  his  attention,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  laws  which  oblige  him  to  fulfil  them.* 

• 

I  have  now  given  some  of  the  reflexions  of 
AristoUe  on  the  best  form  of  government.  I  have 
above  given  a  sketch  of  the  republic  of  Plato  t  and  of 
the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus;]:  and  of  Solon^  Other 
writers,  legislators,  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets, 
have  published  their  ideas  on  this  important  subject  i 
but  it  would  be  insufferably  tedious  lo  analyse  their 
different  systems,  and  that  endless  number  of  maxims 
or  questions  which  they  have  advanced  or  discussed. 
We  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  them  all ;  or  which,  from 
tlieir  singularity,  merit  to  be  selected. 

Aristotle  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  given  us 
the  eulogium  of  royalty.  The  greater  part  of  philo* 
sopbers  have  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  this 
government,  which  they  have  considered,  some  rela- 
tively to  society,  and  others  as  it  has  relation  to  the 
general  system  of  nature. 

*  Tills  pan  of  the  work  is  now  lost|  bvt  it  if  cssy  |o  jadgt^ 
ftom  the  first  chapters  of  tlw  eighth  book,  of  the  manaer  in 
which  Aristothi  pioeeeded  in  the  reoHunder  of  his  treatise. 
t  See  Chap.  LIV.  t  See  Chap.  KLV.  )  See  Introdttctlon, 
and  Chap.  XIV. 
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The  most  excellent  of  constitutions,  say  the 
former,  would  be  that  in  which  the  supreme  authority, 
confided  to  a  single  person,  should  only  be  exercised 
according  to  laws  wisely  instituted ;  **  in  which  the 
sov^eign,  raised  above  his  subjects  as  much  by  hife 
understanding  and  his  virtues  as  by  his  povver,"  should 
be  persuaded  that  he  himself,  like  the  law,  only  exists 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people;'  ip  which  the  go- 
vernment should  inspire  fear  and  respect,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  not  only  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
principles,  the  secrecy  of  its  enterprises,  and  the 
promptness  of  their  execution,'  but  still  more  by  its 
integrity  and  good  faith ;  for  the  word  of  the  prince 
should  be  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  oath  of  other 
men." 

Every  thing  in  nature,  say  the  latter,  points  to 
unity.  The  universe  is  governed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,''  the  celestial  spheres  by  so  many  genii ;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
guided  by  the  authority  of  single  sovereigns,  who  may 
maintain  in  their  respective  states  that  harmony  which 
reigns  throughout  all  nature.  But  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  so  exalted  a  station,  they  should  reflect  in 
themselves  the  virtues  of  that  deity  of  whom  they  are 
the  images,^  and  govern  their  subjects  with  the  ten- 


^  Plut.  in  Polit.  t.  ii.  p.  501  et  302.       '  Isocr.  ad  Nioocl.  t.  i.* 
p.  56.     ^  *  Archyt.  ap.  Stob.  Senile  44.  p.  314.       '  Demosth.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  321.    Isocr.  ad.  Nicocl.  t.  i.  p.  93.       °  Isocr.  ibid, 
p.  63.        '  Ecphant.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  46.  p.  333.        ^  Id.  ap. 
Stob.  Serai.  16.  p.  383  et  3S4.    Diotog.  ibid.  p.  330. 
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derniess  of  a  father,  the  careful  vigilance  of  a  pastor, 
and  the  impartial  equity  of  the  law/ 

Suqh  arci.  in  part,  the  duties  which  the  G redes 
annex  to  the  regal  power ;  and,  as  they  have  almost 
every)  where  seen,  princes  depart  from  them,  they  only 
consider  thi^ ,  government  as  the  model  which  a  legis- 
lator ought  , to. propose  to  himself^  to  produce  only 
one  general  will  from  all  the  wills  of  individuals.^  If 
all  the  forms:  of  government  existed  conformable  to 
their  tru^ ,  principles,  sai4  Plato,  the  monarchical 
should  be.  preferred ;  but,  since  they  are  all  corrupted, 
it  is  best  to  live  under  the  democracy.'' 

What  then  is  the  constitution  be^t  adapted  to  a 
.people  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty  ?  The  mixed 
government ;  that  in  which  royalty,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  are  combined  by  laws  which  restore  the 
balance  of  power  whenever  it  inclines  too  much 
towards  any  one  of  these  forms.""  As  this  tempera- 
.menjb  may  be  effected  in  an  infinite  diversity  of 
modeS)  hence  results  that  endless  variety  which  is 
fpupd  in  the  constitutions  of  nations  and  the  opinions 
of  philosophers. 

The  latter.are  much  better  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  establishing  good  laws,  on  the  obedience  which 
they  require,  and  the  change  vvhich  they  ought 
sometimes  to  undergo. 

•  '       '  '  • 

,.  'Ecphant.  ap.  Stob.  Scfm,  16.  p.  334.  •  PUt.in  Polit. 
t.  ii.p.301.  Hippod.ap.  Stob.-Serm.  41.p.2$l.  .'' Plat.  ibid. 
p.  303.  *  Archyt.  ap.  Stob.  Sena.  41.  p.  966.  Hippod.  ibid, 
p.  251.  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  p.  693.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2. 
c.  6.  p.  321.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373. 

VOL.   v.  E      . 
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As  it  is  not  given  to  any  single  mortal  to  maintain 
order  by  bis  changeable  will  alon€i>  laws  are  necessary 
in  a  monarchy  ;  ^  for,  without  such  a  restraint,  every 
government  becomes  tyrannical. . 

The  expression,  that  the  law  is  the  soul  of  the 
state,  presents  a  very  just  image ;  for,  in  fact,  if  the 
law  be  destroyed,  the  state  becomes  only  a  lifeless 
body/ 

The  laws  ought  to  be  clear,  precise,  relative  to 
the  cHmate,'  and  all  fe.vourable  to  virtue.'  They 
should  leave  as  few  cases  as  possible  to  thedednon 
of  the  judges.^  They  should  be  severe,  but  the  judg^ 
should  never  be  so ;'  because  it  is  better  that  the 
guilty  should  escape  than  the  innocent  be  condemned : 
in  the  former  case  the  judgment  is  an  error,  in  the 
latter  an  impiety.^ 

We  have  seen  states  lose  in  inaction  that  supe- 
riority which  they  had  acquired  by  victories.  This 
proceeded  from  the  defect  of  their  laws,  which  had 
hardened  them  to  aidure  ihe  labours  af  war,  but  ndt 
armed  them  against  the  sweets  of  tranquillity.  A 
legislator  ought  less  to  bestow  his  attention  on  a  state 
of  war,  which  should  be  transient,  than  on  the  virtues 
which  may  teach  the  peaceable  citizen  neither  to  fear 
war  nor  make  an  improper  use  of  peace.^ 

"^Archyt.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  268.  Xenoph.  Memor. 
Ub.  4.  p.  813.  Plat,  in  PoHt.  t.  ii.  p.  976.  Bias  ap.  Plut.  in 
Sept.  Sapient.  Conviv.  t  ii.  p.  152.  *  Demosth.  ap.  Stob. 
Senn.  41.  p.  270.  '  Arehyt.  ibid.  *  Demosth.  Epist.  p.  19i. 
Id.  inTimocr.  p.  784.  Stob.  p. 270.  *  Aristbt  RHet.lib.  1. c.  1. 
p.  5 13.  ^  Isaep 8  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  46.  p.  237.  ^  Aiitiph.  ap:  Stob. 
p.  308.        '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  14.  p.  444^  c.  15.  p.  445. 
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The  multiplicity  of  laws  in  a  state  is  a  proof  of  its 
corruption  and  decline ;  and  that  from  this  reason,  that 
the  society  would  be  most  happy  in  which  any  laws 
whatever  should  be  unnecessary.'" 

Some  have  wished  that  alllaws  should  be  prefaced 
by  an  explanation  pf  tlneir  motives  axid  spirit.  No- 
thing, say  they,  can  be  more  useful  than  to  enlighten 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  and  to  subject  them  by 
persuasion  before  they  are  intimidated  by  n^enaces." 

Others  consider  ignominy  a9  the  most  effectual 
punishment.  ;  Wh^n  crimes  may  be  redeemed  by 
mon^y,  men  become  accustomed  to  affix  a  gneat  value 
to  wealth,  and  to  disregard  guilt.'' 

The  more  laws  are  excellent,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  It  would  he^  better  for  a 
state  to  have  bad  laws  which  should  be  obeyed,  than 
good  ones  which  should  remain  without,  effect-^ 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  likewise  as  to  make  fre- 
quent changea  in  the  laws.  Among  the  Locrians,''  he 
who  advised  to  abrogate  or  alter  any  law,  must  make 
the  proposal  with  a  halter  round  bis  neck,  and  forfeit 
ha»  life  if  his  advice  were  disapproved.*  Amoqg  the 
same  Locrians  it  is  not  permitted  to  torture  ^nd  elude 
tibe  laws  by  forced  interpretations*  If  they  are  equi- 
vocal, and  one  of  the  parties  thinks*  himself  aggrieved 


""Arcesil.  ap,  Stob,  Serm.  41.  p.  943.     Isocr,  Areop.  I,  i. 
p.  331.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  3.  c.  27.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  4. 

t.  u.  p.  719.  •  Archyt.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  269.  ^  Thu- 
cyd.  lib.  3.  c.  37.  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  378.  «  Za- 
leuc.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  42.  p.  280.  Demosth.  in  Timoc.  p.  794, 
*  See  note  III.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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by  the  explanation  given  of  them  by  the  magistrate, 
he  may  cite  him  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  a 
thousand  judges.  Both  must  appear  with  the  cord 
round  their  neck,  and  death  must  be  the  punishment 
of  him  whose  interpretation  is  rejected/  Other  legis- 
lators have  all  declared,  that  the  laws  ought  not  to  be 
changed  but  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

But  what  are  the  solid  foundations  of  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  states  ?  Not  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  constitution,  or  which  increase  their 
powers,  but  the  institutions  which  form  the  citizens, 
and  give  activity  to  their  minds ;  not  the  laws  which 
dispense  rewards  and  punishments,  but  the  public 
voice  when  it  makes  an  exact  distribution  of  contempt 
and  esteem.*  Such  is  the  unanimous  decision  of  le- 
gislators and  philosophers,  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  per- 
haps of  all  nations.  When  the  nature,  advantages, 
and  inconveniences,  of  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  carefully  investigated,  we  shall  find  that*  the 
difference  in  the  manners  of  a  people  is .  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  best  of  constitutions,  or  to  rectify  the  most 
defective. 

The  laws,  impotent  in  themselves,  borrow  their 
powers  solely  from  manners,  which  are  as  much 
above  them  as  virtue  is  above  probity.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  manners  of  a  people  is  it  that  what  is 
good  and  virtuous  is  preferred  to  what  is  only  just, 

'  Polyb.  lib.  1^.  p.  661 .        •  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  IS.  t.  ii.  p.  697. 
Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  331. 
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and  what  is  just  to  what  is  merely  useful.  They  re- 
strain the  citizen  by  the  fear  of  the  public  opinion, 
while  the  laws  only  terrify  him  by  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment/ 

Under  the  empire  of  manners  the  minds  of  men 
Will  display  elevation  of  sentiment,  distrust  of  their 
own  powers,  and  decency  and  simplicity  in  their  ac- 
tions. A  certain  modesty  will  penetrate  them  with  a 
sacred  reverence  for  the  gods,  the  laws,  the  magistrates, 
the  |>aterhal  power,  the  wisdom  of  aged  persons,"  and 
for  themselves  still  more  than  for  all  the  rest.* 

Hence  results  in  every  government  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  attending  to.the  education  of  children,' 
as  a  most  essential  object,  and  training  them  up  in 
the  spirit  and  love  of  the  constitution,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  ancient  times,  in  a  word,  in  the  principles 
which  ought  ever  after  to  regulate  their  virtues,  their 
opinions,  their  sentiments,  and  their  behaviour.  All 
who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing  mankind 
have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  de- 
pended on  the  education  given  to  youth  ;*  and  from 
their  reflexions  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  evident 
principle,  that  education,  the  laws,  and  manners, 
ou^t  liever  to  contradict  each  other.*  Another 
principle  no  less  certain  is,  that  in  all  states  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  conformable  to  those  of  their 
governors.*" 

*Hipppd.ap.  Stob.  p.249.  "Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii. 
p,  698  (Bt  701.  *  Democr.   ap.   Stob.   Serin.   44.   p.  310. 

'  Flut.  iQ  Euthyphr.  t.  i.  p.  2.     Aristot.  de  Leg.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 
p.  449.  *  Diotogen.  ap.  Stob.  p.  251.  *  Hippod.  ibid, 

p.  249.     ^  Isocn  ad.  Nioocl.  t.  i.  p.  63,  iEschin.  in  Tim.  p.  290. 
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Zaieucus  and  CharondaS;  not  satisfied  with  direct* 
ing  to  the  maintenance  of  manners  the  greater  part  of 
the  laws  which  they  gave,  the  former  to  the  Locrians 
of  Italy,*  and  the  latter  to  several  states  of  Sicily, 
have  placed,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  codes,* 
a  chain  6f  maxims  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundations  of  morality.  I  shall  here  give  some  of 
them,  more  clearly  to  dhow  in  what  point  of  view  le- 
gislation was  formerly  considered. 

All  the  citizens,  says  Zaieucus,"*  should  first  be 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  existenfce  of  the  gods.  The 
order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  must  soon  convince 
them,  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  blind  chance,  nor  the 
•work  of  man.  The  gods  are  to  be  adored,  because 
they  are  the  authors  of  alt  real  good.  Every  one, 
therefore,  should  prepare  and  purify  his  soul :  for  the 
Divine  Being  is  not  honoured  by  the  worship  of  the 
wicked  man,  nor  delighted  with  pompous  sacrifices 
and  magnificent  festivals :  his  approbation  can  only 
be  obtained  by  good  works,  by  a  virtue  constant  in  its 
principles  and  its  effects,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  pre- 
fer justice  and  poverty  to  injustice  and  ignominy. 

If,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  men,  wo- 
men, citizens,  or  sojourners,  there  should  be  fouAd  any 
who  retish  not  these  truths,  and  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  evil,  let  them  remember  that  nothing  can 

*  According  to  Timseus^  Zaieucus  did  not  give  laws  to 

the  Locrians  (Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  S.  cap.  6.  t.  iii.  p.  141. '    Id. 

Ad  Attic,  lib.  <$.  ep.  1.  t.  viii.  p.  261)  5  but  he  contradicted  all 

antiquity.        *•  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  torn.  ilL  piag«  141. 

<  Zde6«.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  42.  p.  279  5  et  ap.  Dbd.  Sic.  KH.  18- 
p.:84«  .  ''•;.... 
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save  the  guilty  mortal  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods ; 
and  let  them  incessantly  place  before  their  eyes  the 
final  moment  of  their  lives ;  that  moment  in  which 
they  will  reflect  with  so  much  regret  and  remorse  on 
the  evil  which  they  have  done,  and  the  good  which 
they  have  neglected  to  do. 

Every  citizen,  therefore,  in  all  hb  actions,  should 
continually  have  the  hour  of  death  present  to  his  mind ; 
Kind  whenever  the  malevolent  daemon  shall  attempt  to 
influence  him  to  evil,  let  him  fly  to  the  temples,  to  the 
feet  of  the  altars,  to  the  sacred  places,  and  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  Let  him  likewise  have  recourse 
to  wise  and  good  men,  who  will  support  his  weakness 
by  a  representation  of  the  rewards  destined  to  virtue, 
and  the  woes  which  are  the  consequ^ce  of  in- 
justice. 

Reverence  your  parents,  your  laws,  your  magis- 
trates. Love  your  country,  and  desire  not  to  change 
it  for  another ;  for  that  would  be  the  beginning  of 
treason.  Speak  no  evil  of  any  one.  The  guardians 
of  the  laws  should  watch  over  and  restrain  offenders ; 
but,  before  they  punish  them,  they  should  endeavour 
to  reclaim  .them  by  advice. 

Let  the  ma^strates,  m  their  judgments,  forget  their 
individual  .connexions,  and  their  private  enmities. 
Slaves  may  be  subjected  by  fear,  but  freemen  ought 
only  to  obey  justice. 

In  all  your  designs  and  actions,  says  Charondas/ 
be^n  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  who  are 

*  Charond.  ap.  Stob.  Senn.  49.  p.  989. 
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the  authors  of  all  things  :  to  obtain  it,  abstain  from 
evil ;  for  there  is  no  society  between  God  and  the 
unjust  man. 

Let  the  same  affection  reign  between  individual 
citizens  and  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  between  children  and  their  parents. 

Sacrifice  your  life  for  your  country,  and  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  better  to  die  with  honour  than  to  live 
in  ignominy.     Let  the  married  pair  mutually  hold 

•  r 

sacred  the  faith  they  have  vowed  to  each  other. 

Thfei  dead  are  not  to  be  honoured  by  tears  and 
immoderate  grief,  but  by  the  remlembrance  of  their 
virtues,  and*  the  oflferings  annually  made  at  their 
tombs; 

Let  young  persons  show  a  proper  deference  to 
the  advice  of  the  aged,  who  are  attentive  to  de- 
serve reverence  by  the  regularity  of  their  lives.  If 
the  latter  divest  themselves  of  modesty,  they  wiH  in- 
troduce into  the  state  the  contempt  of  shame,  and  all 
its  consequent  vices. 

Detest  infamy  and  falsehood ;  love  virtue ;  fre- 
quent the  company  of  those  who  practise  it;  and  as- 
pire to  the  highest  perfection,  by  becoming  the  truly 
good  and  virtuous  man.  Fly  to  the  succour  of  the 
oppressed  citizen;  relieve  the  wretchedness  bf* the 
poor,  provided  it'  be  not  the  fruit  of  idleness. '  Despise 
him  who  renders  himself  the  slave  of  his  riches,  and 
stigmatise  with  ignominy  the  citizen  who  erects  for  him- 
self a  more  magnificent  dwelling  than  the  public 
edifices.     Let  your  language   be   riegulated  by  *de- 
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cency;  restrain  your  anger,  and  utter  not  impre- 
cations even  against  those  who  have  done  you  an 
injury. 

Let  all  the  citizens  continually  have  these  precepts 

present  to  their  memory ;  and,  on  the  days  of  the 

festivals,  let  them  he  recited  aloud  during  the  public 

entertainments,   that  they  may  be  still  more  deeply 

'  impressed  on  all  minds. 


•  ■  > 
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CHAPtER  LXIIL 

I^'waymt»^  King  ofSyracuse,  at  Corinth.-^Eofploits  of  Timohon. 

On  our  return  to  Athens,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
years,  we  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  arrive  there  for  the 
first  time.  Death  had  deprived  us  of  many  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  whole  families  had  disap- 
peared, and  others  arisen  in  their  place ;  we  were  re- 
ceived like  strangers  in  houses  where  we  had  before 
been  intimate  ;  every  where  we  found  the  same  stage, 
but  other  actors. 

The  forum  incessantly  resounded  with  complaints 
against  Philip,  which  were  a  subject  of  alarm  to  some, 
but  heard  with  indifference  by  others."  Demosthenes 
had  not  long  before  accused  iEschines  of  having  taken 
bribes  of  Philip,  when  he  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
conclude  the  late  peace ;  and  as  ^schines  had  ex- 
tolled the  modesty  of  the  ancient  orators,  who,  when 
they  harangued  the  people,  avoided  all  extravagant 
gestures ;  No,  no,  exclaimed  Demosthenes,  it  is  not 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  when  we  are  sent 
on  an  embassy,  that  we  ought  to  hide  our  hands 
under  our  clokes."  This  stroke  of  pleasantry  was  re- 
ceived with  applause ;  the  accusation,  however,  had 
no  success. 

*  Demotth.de  FplB.  Leg.  p.  S2i  et  397.    '  Id.  ibid.  p.  332. 
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We  were  for  some  time  overwhelmed  with  ques* 
lions  concerning  Egypt  and  Persia.  I  afterwards  re* 
sumed  tpy  former  researches.  One  day,  as  I  crossed 
the  forum,  I  saw  a  great  number  of  inquirers  after 
newSy  going  and  coming  in  great  agitation,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  sufficiently  to  express  their  surprise.  I 
drew  near  to  them,  and  inquired  what  had  happened 
' — I  was  answered,  Dionysius  is  at  Corinth. — Wh^t 
Dionysius  ? — ^The  king  of  Syracuse,  once  so  powerfiil 
and  formidable.  Timoleon  has  driven  him  from  the 
throne,  and  obliged  him  to  embark  on  board  a 
galley,  which  has  brought  him  to  Corinth.**  He  has 
amved*  without  escort,  friends,  or  relations ;  he 
has  lost  every  thing  except  the  memory  of  what  he 
v^as. 

This  news  was  soon  after  confirmed  to  me  by 
Euryalus,  whom  I  found  at  the  house  of  Apollodorus. 
He  was  a  Corinthian  with  whom  I  was  intimate,  and 
who  had  formerly  had  connexions  with  IMonysiiis. 
He  was  to  return  to  Corinth  some  months  after,  and 
I  resolved  to  accompany  him,  to  contemplate  at 
leisure  one  of  the  most  singular^  pha^omeha  of 
Fortune.  ■    '  ♦  . 

On  our  arrival  in  that  city,  we  found  at  the  door 
of  a  tavern  a  fat  man,^  in  a  mean  dress,  to  whom  the 
master  of  the  house  seemed  to  givej  from  pity^ '  the 
wine  that  had  been  left  in  some  bottles :  some  womim 
of  dissolute  life  attacked  him  with  gross  jokes,  at  which 

""  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  i.  p.  242.  Justin,  lib.  21.  c.  5.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  le.  p.  464.  f  The  year  343  before.  Christ.  »  Justin. 
lib.  21.  c.  2.  ^ 
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he  laughed^  and  answered  them  in  the  same  style ; 
and  his  pleasantries  diverted  the  populace  who  were 
gathered  round  him.** 

Euryalus  proposed  to  me,  I  know  not  under  what 
pretext,  to  alight  from  our  carriage,  and  not  to  leave 
this  man.  We  followed  him  to  a  place  where  some 
women,  who  were  to  sing  in  the  choruses  at  an  ap- 
proaching festival,  were  exercised  previous  to  their 
appearance  in  public.  He  made  them  repeat  their 
parts,  directed  them  in  the  management  of  their  voices, 
and  disputed  with  them  on  the  manner  in .  which 
certain  passages  ought  to  be  given/  He  thence  went 
to  a  perfumer's,  where  we  unexpectedly  saw  the 
philosopher  Diogenes  and  the  musician  Aristoxenus,''^ 
who  had  arrived. at  Corinth  a  few  days  before.  The 
former,  approaching  the  stranger,  said  to  him :  You 
do  not  deserve  what  has  befallen  you. — Do  you  then 
compassionate  my  misfortunes  ?  replied  the  unhappy 
man.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  compasr 
sionate  thy  misfortunes  !  replied  Diogenes ;  thou  art 
much  mistaken,  vile  slave !  thou  oughtest  to  live  and 
die  like  thy  father,  a  prey  to  all  the  terrors  which 
tyrants  should  feel ;  and  my  indignation  rises  to  see 
thee  in  a  city  where  thou  mayest  yet,  without  fear, 
enjoy  some  pleasures.' 

What,  said  I  to.  Euryalus,  with  the  utmost  asto* 
nishment,  is  this  the  king  of  Syracuse  ?    It  is,  replied 

^  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  242.  '  Id.  ibid.  *  No  doubt 

the  same  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  inusic^  still 
extant,  and  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Meibdmius.  '  Plut.  in 
Tim.  t.  i.  p.  243. 
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he,  but  he  does  not  know  me  ;  his  sight  is  impaired 
by  excessive  drinking  :*  let  us  listen  to  the  remainder 
of  the  conversation.  Dionysius  supported  his  part 
in  it  with  equal  wit  and  moderation.  Aristoxenus 
asked  him  the  reason  of  the  disgrace  of  Plato.  A 
tyrant,  answered  he,  is  besieged  by  every  kind  of  ievil, 
and  the  most  dangerous  is,  that  his  friends  will  con- 
ceal from  him  the  truth.  I  listened  to  their  advice, 
and  obliged  Plato  to  leave  my  court.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  I  was  king  of  Syracuse,  and  now  am 
a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth."  In  fact,  we  more  than 
once  saw  him  in  a  cross  way,  teaching  children  the 
principles  of  grammar." 

The  same  motive  which  had  induced  me  to  go  to 
Corinth  daily  brought  thither  a  number  of  strangers ; 
some  of  whom,  at  the  sight  of  this  unhappy  prince, 
manifested  emotions  of  pity;^  but  the  greater  part 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  a  spectacle  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  rendered  more  interesting.  As 
Philip  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  enslaving  Greece, 
they  satiated  on  the  king  of  Syracuse  that  hatred 
which  they  had  conceived  against  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  The  instructive  example  of  a  tyrant  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  lowest  humiliation,^  was  soon  the 
only  consolation  of  those  haughty  republicans.  Some 
time  after,   the   LacedoBmonians  returned  no  other 

'  Aristot.  et  Tbeoponip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  p.  439.  Justin, 
lib.  21.  c.  2.  "  Plut.  in  Tim.  t.  i.  p.  243.  *  Cicer.  Tuscul. 
lib.  3.  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  310.  Id.  ad  Famil.  lib.  9.  epist.  18.  t.  vii. 
p.  317.  Justin,  lib.  21.  cap.  5.  Lucian.  Somn.  cap.  23,  t.  ii.  p. 
737.     Val;  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  9.    Extern.  N**  6.  '  Plut  in  Tim. 

t.i.  p.242. 
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answer  to  the  menaces  of  Philip  than  these  energetic 
words,  JDiofysius  is  at  CorwthJ' 

We  conversed  several  times  with  Didnysius. -  He 
freely  confessed  his  faults,  no  doubt  because  it  had  cost 
bim  little  to  commit  them.  Euryalus  wished  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  the  homage  that  had  been  ren- 
dered him  at  Syracuse.  I  entertained  at  my  courts 
answered  he,  a  number  of  sophists  and  poets  ;  I  had 
not  esteem  for  them,  but  they  acquired  me  a  great 
character,*  My  courtiers  perceived  that  my  sight 
began  to  grow  weak,  and  they  became,  as  I  may  say, 
totally  blind.  They  could  no  longer  see  any  thing : 
when  they  met  in  my  presence,  they  ran,  one  against 
the  other :  and  at  our  entertainments  I  was  obliged 
to  guide  their  hands,  with  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
about  the  table.**  And  were  you  not  offended  at  this 
meanness?  said  Euryalus.  Sometimes,  replied  Diony- 
sius  ;  but  it  is  so  pleasing  to  pardon  ! 

At  this  moment  a  Corinthian,  who  aflfected  to  be 
witty,  and  whose  honesty  was  suspected,  appeared  at 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  and,  to  show  that  he  had 
not  a  poniard  concealed  under  his  robe,  shook  it  se^ 
veral  times,  as  those  do  who  are  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  tyrants.  That  ceremony,  said  Dionysius 
to  him,  would  be  better  placed  where  you  to  observe 
it  when  you  leave  us.*^ 

A  short  time  after,  another  person  came  in,  and 
fatigued  him  with  his  importunities.     Dionysius  whis- 

"  Demetr.  Phal.  de  Eloc.  c.  8.        *  Plat.  Apophih.  t.  ii.  p. 
176.  ^  Theophr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  p.  439.    Flat,  de  Adul. 

t.  it.  p.  53.       «  ^lian.  Var.  Hist  lib.  4.  c.  18.    Flat*  in  Timol. 
t.  i.  p.  243. 
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pered  us,  with  a  sigh :  Happy  are  those  who  have . 
learned  to  suffer  from  their,  childhood !  ^ 

Similar  insults  were  every  naoment  repeated,  and, 
indeed,  he  himself  appeared  to  seek  them.  He 
passed  his  lif<ei  in  taverns,  in  the  streets,  and  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  made  the 
<xnnpani<»is  of  his  pleasures.  It  was  easy  at  once  to 
discern  in  him  the  low  {M*opensities  which  he  had  i^e** 
ceived  from  nature,  and  the  elevated  sentiments  which 
he  derived  from  his  former  condition.  He  spoke 
like  a  wise  nmn,  but  acted  like  a  fool.  I  was  unable 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  his  conduct  A  Syracusan 
who  had  observed  him  with  attention  said  to  me: 
His  mind  is  too  feeble  and  trivial  for  him  to  behave 
with  greater  propriety  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity ; 
and  he  is  besides  sensible  that  the  sight  of  a  tyrant, 
even  though  he  is  dethroned,  excites  distrust  and  fear 
in  free  citizens.  Should  he  prefer  obscurity  to  that 
meanness  by  which  he  now  degrades  himself,  his 
tranquillity  would  be  suspected  by  the  Corinthians, 
who  favoured  the  revolt  of  Sicily.  He  fears  lest  they 
should  imagine  there  is  reason  to  fear  him,  and  saves 
himself  from  their  hatred  by  courting  their  contempt* 

The  latter  he  had  completely  acquired  during  my 
stay  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  amply  merited  that 
of  all  Gr^ce.  Whether  from  wretchedness  or  de* 
rangement  of  mind,  he  joined  a  company  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  and  went  with  them  from  town  to 
town,  with  a  tympanum  in  his  hand,  singing  and 

*  Stob.  Senn.  lio.  p.  5B2.        *  Justin,  lib.  21.  c.  5.    Plut. 
in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  242, 
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dancing  round  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  begging 
from  the  by-standers  a  trifling  alms/ 

Before  he  acted  a  part  in  these  low  scenes,  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  leave  Corinth,  and  travel 
through  Greece.  The  king  of  Macedon  received  him 
with  distinction ;  and,  in  their  first  conversation, 
Philip  asked  him,  how  it  had  happened  that  he  had 
lost  that  kingdom  of  which  his  father  had  kept  pos- 
session for  so  long  a  time?  "  Because,"  replied  he, 
"  I  inherited  the  power  of  my  father,  but  not  his 
fortune."*  A  Corinthian  had  before  put  to  him  the 
same  question,  and  he  had  then  answered  :  "  When 
my  father  ascended  the  throne,  the  people  were  tired 
of  the  democracy  ;  when  they  drove  me  from  it,  they 
were  weary  of  tyranny."^  One  day,  at  the  table  of 
the  king  of  Macedon,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
poetry  of  Dionysius  the  Elder;  when  Philip  asked 
him,  what  time  his  father  could  find  to  compose  so 
great  a  number  of  works?  "That,"  replied  he, 
"  which  you  and  I  pgiss  here  in  drinking."* 

His  vices  twice  plunged  hirii  into  misfortunes,  and 
his  fate,  each  tinae,'  raised  up  against  him  one  of  the 
greatest  men  thai  the  present  age  has  produced ;  Dion 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  Timoleon.  I 
shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  latter,  and  relate 
what  I  learned  concerning  him  during  the  last  years 
of  niy  stay  in  Greece. 

'  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  Athten.  lib.  12.  c.  11.  p.  541. 
Eustath.  in  Odyss.  lib.  10.  p.  1824.  »  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  1«. 
c.  60.  »»  Plut.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  176.  *  W.  in  Timol.  t.  i. 
p.  243. 
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We  liftye  seen  above,''^  that^  after  tlie  deatii  of  bis 
brotli^y  Timoleon  had^  for  some  time,  left  Corinth^ 
and  for  ever  renounced  public  afikirs.  He  Imd  passtri 
near  twenty  yeai*s  in  this  voluntary  eiaiBy  when  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  no  longer  able  to  resist  their 
tyl-ants^  implored  the  aid  of  tbi  Corinthians,  from 
whom  they  derivdd  th^r  origin*  The  latter  resolved 
to  levy  troops;  but  as  they  hesitated  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  genial,  some;  unknown  persbn  by  chance 
mentioned  Timoleon,  arid  hiS'  name  was  imftiediately  re- 
echoed with  universal  atx^lamation.^  The  prosecution 
formerly  commeiliced  against  him  had  only  been  sus^ 
peoded^.  and'  tihe  judges  now  resolved  tbat  the  deeisSon 
sbduld  be  referred  to  himself.  Timoleon,  said'  they 
to^  him,  according  ^  to  the  manner  in  which  you*  coni- 
duct  yourself  on  the  present  occasicx),  we  shall  oont- 
clUde.thdt  you  have  pat  to  death  a  brother. or  a 
tyrmnt."*     . 

The  Syrdcusans  believed  themselves  destitute  of 
ail  resource^  Icetas,  the  chief  of  the  Lek)btine8, 
whose .  succour  they  had  demanded, :  thought  only  of 
eikslaving  ih&xiy  and^ad  entered  into:  an  aUianoe  with 
the'  Carthaginians.  Master  of  Syracuse,  he  held 
I^n^sius  besieged  in  the  citadeV  and  the  ^tet  df 
Carthage  cruised  near  the  harbour  to  intercept ,  that 
of  Corinth.  In  the  interior  pai^s  of  the  isladd,  a 
fat&l .  eKp^iek)ce  bad  taught  the  Grecian  cities  to 
distrust  all; .who  were'Siger  to  oflfer:th6na  aid.** 

♦  See  Chap.  IX.  Vol.  II.  ^  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  238. 
*  M.  ibid:  p.  ^S7.  "^Idi-Cfbid!  pr23(B.  Diddi  Slfe.liKl)^  .p.459. 
■  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  241.     DIbd.  Sife.  lib.  le.  p.  4)^1. 
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Timdeon  set  sail  with  ten  gallejs  and  a  small 
number  of  soldiers,*'  and,  escaping  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  arrived  in  Italy>  and  thence  proceeded  to  Tauro- 
menium  in  Sicily.  Between  that  city  and  Syracuse 
is  the  city  of  Adranum,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  invited  Icetas,  and  others  Timoleon ;  who 
both  marched  at  the  same  time,  the  former  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  men,  and  the  latter  with  twelve 
hundred.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from 
Adranum,  Timoleon  learned  that  the  troops  of  Icetas 
had  arrived)  and  were  preparing  to  encamp  around 
the  city.  Immediately  he  hastened  his  march,  and 
fell  on  them  with  such  impetuosity,  and  in  such  good 
(Htier,  that  they  fled  without  resistance,  leaving  him 
master  of  their  camp,  their  baggage,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners. 

This  success  immediately  changed  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  face  of  affairs.  The  revolu- 
tion was  so  rapid,  that  Timoleon,  within  fifty  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  saw  the  different  states  of 
that  island  court  his  alliance,  some  of  the  tyrants  join 
their  forces  to  his,!"  and  Dionysius  himself  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  with  the  treasures  and  troops  which  he  had 
collected. 

It  is  not  faiy  intention  minutely  to  describe  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  glorious  expedition  ;  I  shall 
only  say,  that  if  Timoleon,  while  yet  young,  showed 


'Hut.  in  TimoL  t  i.  p.  ^9.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  46$. 
'  Plut.  ibid.  p.  241  et  34S.    Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  p.  465. 
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in  battle  the  maturity  of  an  advanced  age»  he  exhi- 
bited in  the  decline  of  life  all  the  imrmtb  and  activity 
of  youth  ;'*  that  he  displayed  all  the  talents  and 
qualities  of  a  great  general  ;*  that,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  number  of  troops,  he  delivered  Sicily  from  the 
tyrants  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  and  d^nded  it 
against  a  power  still  more  formidable,  that  wished  to 
enslave  it ;  that,  with  six  thousand  men,  he  put  to  flight 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Carthaginians ;'  and,  in 
a  word,  that  his  plans  were  formed  with  so  much 
wisdom,  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  master  of  fortune, 
and  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  events. 

But  the  glory  of  Timoleon  consists  not  in  this 
continuance  of  rapid  success,  which  he  himself  attri- 
buted to  fortune,  and  the  lustre  of  which  he  transferred 
to  his  country  ;*  it  is  founded  on  a  succession  of  am- 
quests,  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  men. 

The  sword  had  destroyed  one  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily,  and  great  numbers  of  those  who  re- 
mained, flying  from  the  oppression  of  their  tymnts, 
were  dispersed  throughout  Greece,  in  the  islands  of 
the  k£gean  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia.  Cormth, 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  a&  her  general,  engaged 
them  by  her  deputies  to  return  to  their  country.  She 
supplied  tbem  with  ships,  leaders,  an  escort,  and,  on 
their  arrival  in  Sicily,  allotted  lands  to  be  divided 
among  tbem.  At  the  same  time  heralds  proclaim^, 
on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians,  at  tiie  solemn  games 


^  Flat  in  TinoL  t.  i.  p.  237.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  948.    Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  471.        *  Plut.  ibid.  p.  850  et  «53. 
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of  Greece^  thai  they  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Sicily.^ 

At  these  shouts  of  Irberly^  which  resoanded  Kke^ 
wise  throughout  all  Italy,  six  thousand  men  repaifiied 
to  Syracuse ;  some  to  enjoy  there  the  rights  of  citi-^ 
xenSf  and  others  to  be  distribufted  in  the  interior  parts 
of  l£e  island/ 

The  form  of  government  had  recently  undergone 
frequent  revolutions,''  and  the  laws^  had  lost  tlieir 
▼igour.  The  latter  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Syra* 
cosans  by  an  assembly  of  enUghtened  men,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  that  Diocles,  to  whose  n^moify  a 
temple  was  erected,  which  the  Elder  Dionysiua  caused 
to  be  demolished.  This  %vere  legislator  had  forbid-^ 
den  any  person  to  appear  with  arms,  in  the  foram, 
under  paih  of  death.  Some  time  after,  the  enemy 
having  made  an  incursion  into  the  envurons  of  Syra* 
cuse,  he  left  his:  house  with  a  sword  in  bis  hand  ;  and 
learning  at  the  same  tiixiei  that  there  was  a  tuniult  in 
the  foruna,  he  immediately  ran  thither,  without  dvak* 
ing  of  the  weapon  he  carried  with  him ;  on  which 
some  person  exclaimed,  You  have  abrogated  your  own 
law.  Say  rather  I  have  cpnfinned  it,  answered  he^ 
and  instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast.^ 

His  laws  established  the  democracy  ;  but;  to  C0r«> 
Met  the  vices  of  this  government,  they  punished  ivith 
rigour  every  species  of  injustiee,  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  judges,,  provided  as 

'  Plut.  in  Hmol.  t.  i.  p.  347.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  478. 
•  Plut.  ibid.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  47»;  lib.  19.  pv  669.  *  Arlstot. 
de  Rep.  lib.  &-  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  590.         '  Diod.  Sio.  Wh,  iS^r  p.  169. 
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m\xk  iBB  ipos^te  a  decision  for  each  conteattitidn^  and 
a  pmnshment  for  'every  ofience.  Yet,  beaides  that 
thegr  Are  written  ia  pid  isboguage,  their  ^treme  preci- 
aon  DQcasions  c^oMty.  Timoleaii  revised  theiliy  in 
conjuncticiMi  with  Cefdialus  and  Diodyi^i:^,  two  Co- 
riolhian^,  mhom  be  bit^  invited  to -assist  him."  Those 
ivifaich  irdbftted  to  iodivid^s  were  preserved,  with  «x« 
planations  that  wa^i  dtet^miae  their  ip^Qing ;  tho»e 
tbirtifiegarded  the  <x)i%atitiiliOn  were  fiiiimdied,  and  the 
lioaiit]oii8fies&  of  the  people  wa&  repressed  without  d^-* 
tXEUnent  to  theinliberty.  To  en^iare  to.  thei»:  the  per- 
petual'enjoy  inenc  of  that  liberty,  Timoleoo  invito 
tfafim  to  de^roy  all  those  ciladela  which  had  bewme 
the  haunts  of  tyrants.* 

The  powerful  republic  of  Carthage  foiiced  to  «ue 
fpr  peace  to  the  Syrticuaans* ;  the  oppressors  pf  Sicftly' 
awteasiMely  .extirpated  ;  her  cities  restored  to  tbeir 
iantieriSj^d^doi:.;  her  fiekla  .covered  with  harvests ;  a 
fiourieiking  cooamercei  concord^  and  happiness :  such 
mfge  -  ithe .  benefit  which  Timoleon  <diffiii$^d  Qmr  that; 
beautiful  country,^  and  such  the  fruits  which  he  hin><*> 
self /gathered. 

Having  yoluntarily  Fejbumed  to  the  ooDdition  of  a 
ppv^Ae  individual,  M  saw  the  respect  paid  to  him  io^ 
ar»se  fnoin  fday  4q  4ay*  The  p^op)e  oif  Syracuse 
cihljiged  him  to  ^aeqept.in  [their  aity  a  d^t^ngui^bed 
hoase,raod  an  aglemble  retis^ it^jtli^ei^fiivirptis,  w;he|^ 
he  >passed  hia  ;day  s  iiq  peaqe^  widih  1^  wife  and  childreq^: 

•  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  «48.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  26S  5  lib.  16. 
p.  473.        *  Nep.  inTifuol.  c.  3.       "  ]>k>4.Siq.  Jib»  16.  p.  473. 
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whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth.  He  there  inces- 
santly received  the  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  consi- 
dered him  as  their  second  founder.  Whatever 
treaties  or  regulations  were  made  throughout  Sicily, 
he  was  resorted  to  from  every  place,  that  they  mi^ 
be  submitted  to  his  judgment  and  experience,  and 
nothing  was  done  without  his  approbation."^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lost  his  si^/ 
The  Syracusans,  more  affected  at  his  misfortune  than 
he  was^  himself,  redoubled  their  respect  and  attention. 
They  brought  foreigners  who  visited  their  country  to 
see  him  :  Behold,  said  they,  our  benefactor  and  our 
father!  He  has  preferred  to  the  splendid  triumph 
which  awaited  him  at  Corinth,  to  the  glory  which  he 
would  have  acquired  in  Greece,  the  pleasure  of  living 
in  the  midst  of  his  children.*  Timoleon  returned  to 
the  eulogiuiiis  they  lavished  on  him  only  this  modest 
answer :  ^^  The  gods  had  decreed  to  save  Sicily :  I 
thank  them  that  they  chose  me  to  be  the  instrument 
of  their  goodness."^ 

The  love  of  the  Syracusans  for  their  deliverer  was 
still  more  conspicuous  when  any  important  question 
was  to  be  discussed  in  the  general  assembly.  Depu<- 
ties  were  sent  to  request  his  presence  ;  he  came  in  a 
chariot ;  and  the  moment  he  appeared  all  the  people 
saluted  him  with  loud  shouts.  Timoleon  saluted  Ihem 
in  return  ;  and,  after  the  transports  of  joy  and  affec«- 
tioa  had  subsided,  informed  himself  of  the  subject  of 

T'Hut.  in  TimoL  t.  i.  p.  «6d.        ^  Nqi.  in.'Timol.  c:  4. 
*  Flut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  354.        'Nep.  in  TiinoL  c.  4. 
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their  deliberations,  and  gave  his  opinion^  ivhich  the 
whole  assembly  adopted  in  their  suffrages.  On  his 
return  he  again  crossed  the  forum,  followed  by  the 
same  acdamations  till  he  was  out  of  sight.' 

The  Syracusans  never  believed  they  had  sufficiently 
repressed  their  gratitude.  They  decreed  that  his 
fairth*day  should  be  celebrated  as  a  festival^  and  that 
they  should  request  a  general  from  Corinth  whenever 
they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation.'' 

At  his  death,  the  public  grief  only  found  consola* 
tion  in  the  honours  bestowed  on  his  memory.  Time 
was  allowed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  repair  to  Syracuse  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  Youths,  chosen  by  lot,  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  body,  extended  on  a  couch  richly  orna- 
mented. An  innumerable  multitude  of  men  and  wo- 
men followed,  crowned  with  flowers,  habited  in  white 
nobes,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  the  name  and 
praises  of  Timbleon ;  but  their  groans  and  tears  still 
more  evinced  their  affection  and  their  grief. 

When  the  body  was  laid  on  the  funeral  pile>  a 
l^rald  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  following  decree : 
'^  The  people  'of  Syracuse^  in  gratitude  to  Timoleon^ 
who  destroyed  their  tyrants^  conquereddie  barbarians, 
restored  several  great  cities,  and  gave  laws  to  the 
Sicilians,  have  resolved  to  consecrate  two  hundred 
minae  to  his  funeral,  and  annually  to  honour  his 
memory  by  musical  competitions,  horse-raceS|  and 
gymnastic  gcm^ies.''^ 

>  Hat.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  354.        ^  Id.  ibid.    Mtp.  in  Timol. 
c.  5.        i  Flat,  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  855. 
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Other  generals  bavie  sigQalised  tbem^elyes  by  more 
splendid  cooquests,  but  mone  ever  performed  actione 
JBO  truly  great  -  He  undertook  the  war  to  effectthe 
deliverance  of  Sicilyyand,  when  he  bad  completed  im 
design^'  had  no  o^ber  'ainlttlion  than  to  be  ^beloved* 
'  i  Me^^  caused  die  sovereign  authority,  while  he  was 
iavested  wiith  it,  to  bd  universally  respedied.  and'iiQ* 
nour^^  aiiid,  wJlen  he  ikad  resigned  it,  obeyed  awl 
revereniced  ijt  ieveh  moiie  than  the  other  citkeiisw  Ode 
day,  infuUf ^aseembly;  two  jdrators  dared  'ksi  accuse,  him 
aS  malversation  an  tfaeeibployKients  doe  haid  held-;  aiki 
wlien  the  people  rose  agaiiisl:  them  with  ifidignataeo, 
Timoleon  restrained  itiiem,  saying  :  ^^I  have  onlybb- 
dergpne  so  fkiany  labours,  and  braved  such  varioiis 
dangei^,  to  enable  the  meanest  citizen  to  defend  the 
4aws^  and  freely  to  declare  hi^  opinioni"K/ 

^  He  ebcemised  .over  all  hearts  an  'al>)8olilite  ddminion> 
hecaose/he^Wasmildv  modest,  simple,  disinteresled, 
jEtnd  4ibo^6  all,  taaimpeachably  just.  &o i many  viitaes 
disarmed  thosg  who  might  have  eamd  the  splendor 
ofhis;  actkvne,  and  the  superionty  iof  ihis  abfKties. 
Timokon.' experienced  that, ^>a£ber.  bauvin^  rendered 
^teaft "seiivie^s -to  it  i^ation^  it  ds  sufficieiftt  ^tO'^leave 
it'%0  4tBel#'to  beeocae  the  ofajeet  of  its  adorattooi; 

*i     '      ^r  !'''■.-   T'':   -ti      .     \"' .    '  j.r-     ■       ^  :  -      ..-.«.     ■•"•;      Hi.'  •»  • 
'  '  >  '■'' *  ■•'..,.;•  .?<•;'    a  ,f  J     \}[.--  \    '      .n  •  : 
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Continuation  of  the  Libraru* — Physics, -^Natural  History. -^^ 

'    VeniL     '     -'    ■ 

•  *  •  •     • 

Qig  i»y  r^uro^frpm'^Ckffiiothy  I  Bgaia^visited  Euclid. 
A^  p»J$<i^  hkrt  lifaravy^.  still  iremaiiied,  nAiieh  I  wisbed 
MhfimnAne:;i.mkAi  IjA^vatiiimni'm  ii,  in  company  with 
litfilrtw  :W^ot\n8Karch]a;  The  foruMv  was  of  A^i^ 
gentum  in  Sicily,  )ttiid  lO^  the  sisiae  fain%^  a»  the  cete- 
bilt^d  ;  £mpedocte& ;  the  kttter  was  of  Abdera  in 
Xhrafie,!aQd  of  ithe'Sohooi'JKtf  Denfiocaitos;  each  had  a 
book  in  I^is.haboLyand  appeared  absonbed ffi  profound 
omlilRtiooi''       '"'  ' 

.:«£iiichd  showed  t  fine  s^vec^l  treatbes  on  aiumalsy 
plttote,  .and  fofisils:  I  api  msXivmy  rkh^  s^u)  ^e,  in 
these ikinds  of  wocks ;  :fiir  a  iMtenfior  natural) 'history, 
and  physics,  properly  so  called,  has  ooly^beeh^  intiro- 
djiieed !  jtQVing  .«is  ml^khi  ii^bsat  few  y«ars.  Not  but 
$^3lfNral  m€saa£  ge&ius  JM^mJbrmeiJyi^mptoyMitiieiti'- 
sdKf^  in  jreseaiichfis  int6.  nialucs.i  <'I>2faaiirfi<fiKKifte>tkne 
ago  abown  you  their  works;  and'^^u  roaollBcit,' ho 
doubt,  that  discourse  in  which  the  high-prijsst.  of 
Cjjres  g^ve  ypjj^.  a  suqpii^ct .  idea,  of  ^^p  syg^enj^* 
You  Ihfla  iearned  .Dha^  they  oughl  fo^bbdain  a  knoww 

*      *  See  Chap.  XXX.  Vol.  III.  > , 
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ledge  of  causes  rather  than  effectfl|>  of  the  matter  of 
beings  rather  than  their  forms.' 

Socrates  directed  philosophy  towards  public  utility : 
and  his  disciples,  after  his  example,  dedicated  their 
inquiries  to  the  study  of  man."  That  of  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  suspended  during  near  a  century,  and 
resumed  in  our  time,  is  continued  with  more  pro- 
priety and  discernment.  Those  general  questions 
which  were  the  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  indeed  discussed;  but  ^ideavours 
are  made  at  the  same  time  to  ascend  from  e&cts  to 
causes,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.*^  With 
this  view  our  philosophers  desceikl  more  to  particuburs, 
and  begin  to  collect  and  compare  &cts* 

An  essential  defect  formerly  retarded  the  progress 
of  science :  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  ex- 
plain the  essence  of  each  body  in  particular,^  nw  to 
define  the  terms  employed  ;  and  this  negligence  liad 
at  last  inspired  such  disgust,  that  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  was  abandoned  precisely  at  the  motMiat 
when  the  art  of  definition  b^an,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
time  of  Socrates.^ 

At  these  words  Anaxarchus  and  Meton  ap- 
proached us.  Has  not  Democritus,  said  the  former, 
g^ven  accurate  definitions  ?  And  did  not  Empedocles^ 
said  the  latter,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  analysis 

'  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  329.  Id.  de 
Part.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  9(57  ct  968.  "Id.  ibid, 
p.  971.  '  Id.  ilHd.  p.  967.  Id.  de  Nat.  Ausealt.  lib.  1.  c  1. 
p.  316.  *  Id.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  S.  c  8.  p.  399.  '  Id.  de 
Fart.  Anim.  lib.  1.  e.  1.  t.  i.  p.  971.  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  I.  c.  6. 
t.  ii.  p.  846. 
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of  bodies?  More  frequently  than  the  other  philoso- 
phers, answered  Euclid,  but  not  so  often  as  they  should 
have  done/*  The  conversation  then  became  more 
animated ;  E»clid  warmly  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  his  friend,  and  Anaxarchus  and  Meton  ihat 
of  then*  countrymen.  The  latter  more  than  once 
accused  Aristotle  of  having  misrepresented  in  his 
works  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  that  he  might 
combat  them  with  more  advantc^/  Meton  went 
still  further ;  .he  affirmed  that  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  Socrates  himself,  had  borrowed  from  the  writings 
of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy  and  Sicily  almost  all 
that  they  bad  tau^t  concerning  nature,  politics,  and 
morals.  It  was  in  those  happy  countries,  added  he, 
that  philosophy  received  its  knrth,  and  to  Pythagoras 
are  mankind  indebted  for  that  benefit/ 

I  entertain  the  most  profound  veneration  for  that 
gmt  man,  answered  Euclid ;  but  since  he  and  other 
philosophers  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  with/ac- 
knowledgment, the  riches  of  Egypt,  the  East,  and  all 
the  nations  which  we  name  barbarians,^  have  not  we 
the  same  right  to  convey  them  into  Greece  ?  Let  us 
matually*  pardon  each  other  these  thefts,  and  hav« 
the  courage  to  render  to  my  friend  the  justice  which 
he  merits.     I  have  frequently  heard  him  say,  that 

^  Aristot.  de  Part.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  970.  '  Porphyr. 
Vit.  Pythag  §  53.  p.  49.  Bruck.  Hist.  Philos.  Dissert.  Praelim. 
p.  14}  et  lib^  2.  c.  1.  p.  464*  Moshem.  ad  Cudw.  c.  1.  §  7* 
nat.  y.  .  •  Porphyr,  Vil.  Pythag.  p,  49,  Anonym,  ap.  Phot, 
p.  131^  '  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  GrsBc.  p.  2.  Clem.  Alexandr. 
Stromat.  Kb«  5.  p.  355.  Bnuik.  Hist.  Philos.  lib..  1.  c.  1. 
P-  47.         .  .      . 
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OfNoiQiis  should  be  dificutfied  with  the  equity  of  a» 
impartial  jud^  :  *  if  laie  b«s  offended  agaimt  this  rule, 
I  condemn  hina«  He  does  not  alMTays  mdae  the 
authors  from  whom  hs  has  derived  his  knowledge ; 
because  he  has  declared  in  general  that  bis  de«iga 
was  to  profit  hj.  them/  He  citQ9  them  fUGire  fre* 
qnently  when  be  refules  them,  beeause  th^  cekhrity 
of  iheir  j:mmes:wa8  but  too  jcapable  to  ^ve  credit  io 
tiie  errors  iwhich  he  wished  to  destroy. 

A^stotle  has  availed  himaelf  .of  the  timjura»><0f 
knowledge  aecuQiulated  )by  ydi^r  ^tabbbEs.  and  ^WS/; 
he  will  increase  them  by  his'owai,  and^  HnmBaaiting 
^m  to 'posterity^  will  ereel  ithe  ms^ncUm  of  momir 
ments^  not  jto  the  vanity  of  afi.  indivddiiftl,  tbut  .to  dne 
g^y  of  all  the  ischods  lof  £rreece. 

I  was  acquaioded  with  him  at  the  Academy.;  osxr 
frimdjihip  for  each  other  was  ^tvengjliiened  >by  tkne ; 
and,  since  be  has  left <Atbens,vI  haxie  «Qaintainfid  mkh 
him  an  unihtermitting  corvespoodence.  You  can 
only  judge  of  him  ftx^ai  tlie  small  number  of  works 
which  he  has  published:  inform  yourself  ofiiie  ex- 
tensive liaiufe  of  bis  comprehensive  plans,  and>  then 
eensure^.  if  ycm  can  dare  to  do  it;  has  errors  and 
omissions.. 

Nature,  who  is  silent  to  the  greater  pait  of  men, 
early  informed  him  that  she  had  chosen  him  for  her 
confident  and  interpreter.  I  shall  not  tell  you  that, 
born  Hith  the  most  happy  dispositions,  he  made  an 
uncommonly  rapid  progress  in  the  sciences  and  arts  ; 

"  Aiistot.  de  CobI.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  446.         '  Id.  de  Mor. 
lib.  10.  c  10.  t.  u.  p.  144. 
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that  io  hh  eetrly  youtb  he  devoured  the  wodcs  of  the 
philosofibei^  and  «ei&xcd  Us  mind  afiter  his  graver 
studies  winU  the  writings  of  Ibe  poets ;  and  that  he 
oiflde  the  knowledge  of  eveiy  age  and  coniitry  his 
own  :'  this  would  be  to  praise  him  as  t&e  generally 
of  great  men  are  praised.  What  he  is  distinguished 
hy  is'  the  taste  and  genius  of  observatioD;  tiie  fttculty 
of  tmif ing  in  Ms  researdie^the  most  surprising  ac^vitf 
with  the  most  ten&cious  constancy ;  and  that  piemii^ 
discemmrent,  that  extraordinary  sagacity,  which  coa^ 
ducts  him  instttntaneously  to  oonseqfuenees,  amd^hnosS 
inclines  us*  to  believe  that  his  mind  acts  rather  by 
instinct  tiian  by  peflexion :  ic  is,  in  a  word,  the  con^- 
ceptfon  that  the  whole  of  what  art  and  nature  present 
to  our  eyes  is  only  an  immense  succession,  of  facts^ 
appertaining  all  to  ovie  common  chain,  and  frequently 
too^  similar  not  to  be  easily  confounded,  and  too  dif- 
ferent not  to  require  to  be  distinguished*  Hence  the 
course  be  has  taken  to  secure  his  prograss  by  doubt ;' 
to  enlighten  it  by  die  frequent  use  of  definitions)  divi- 
sions) and  subc^isions;  and  mot  to*  advttme  towai4 
the  abode  of  truth  till  he  has  explored  the  confines  of 
the  enclosure  in  which  she  is  shut  up. 

Such'  is  the  method  which  he  ^viU  follow  in  t}m 
execution  of  a  plan  that  any  other  than  himself  would 
fear  to  attempt ;  I  mean  the  gf^eral  and  particular 
history  of  nature.  He  will  beghi  from  tile  great  aiiid 
stupendous  .  masses ;    the  origin  or  eternity  of  the 


^'Ammon.  Vit.  Aristot.        *Arlstoph.  Metaph.  lib.  3.  c.  1. 
t.  ii,  p.  853. 
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world ; '  the  causes^  principles,  and  essence  6f  beings^;*" 
the  nature/  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  elements; 
and  the  composition  and  dissolution  of  bodies.''  In 
this  work  he  will  revive  and  discuss  the  questions 
concerning  infinity,  motion,  a  vacuum,  space,  and 
time.** 

He  will  describe,  in  whole  or  in  part,  whatever 
exists  or  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  interior 
parts,  or  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  :  in  the  hdavens, 
the  meteors,*  the  distances  and  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  the  nature  of  the  stars,  and  the  spheres  to 
which  they  are  attached  f  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
fossils,  minerals,^  and  the  violent  concussions  which 
overturn  the  globe  ;*"  and  on  its  surface,  the  seas,  rivers,' 
plants,^  and  animals.^ 

As  man  is  subject  to  an  infinity  of  necessities  and 
duties,  he  will  consider  whatever  relates  to  him.  He 
will  treat  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,"  the  na^ 
ture  and  faculties  of  the  soul,""  the  objects  and  organs 
of  sensation,"  the  rules  proper  to  guide  the  most  sub- 
tle operations  of  the  mind,^  and  the  most  secret  emo- 

*  Aristoph.  Metaph.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  torn.  ii.  page  853. 
^Id.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  1.  et  2.  t.  i.  p.  315^  &c.  Id. 
Metaph.  t.  ii.  p.  838.  *  Id.  de  Gener.  et  Corrupt,  t.  i.  p.  4^, 
Ice.  Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  5.  §  25.  -  ■  *  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult. 
lib.  3,  4,  &c.        ^  Id.  Meteor,  t.  i.  p.  528.  ,  Id.  de  Coal,  lib, 

2.  t.  1.  p.  452.  Id.  Astronom.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  5.  §  26. 
«  Id.  Meteor,  lib.  3.  c.  6. 1. 1.  p.  583.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c,  8. 

p.  566.        i  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.  p.  551,  &c.  ^  Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  5. 

§  25.  I  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.      Id.  de  Animal.  Incess.  Part. 

Gener.  t.  i.  Diog.  Lagrt.  ibid.  "  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  1. 
c.,7.  p.  768,  &c.  Diog.  LaiSrt.  ibid.  ^  Aristot.  de  Anim.  t.  i. 
p.  616.     De  Mem.  ibid.  p.  678.  *  Id.  de  Sens.  ibid.  p.  662. 

» Id.  Categ.  Analyt.  Topic,  t.  i.  p.  14,  &c.  Diog.  Laftrt.  ibid . 
§  28  et  24. 
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lions  of  the  heart  ;"*  and  on  laws/  governments/  sci- 
ences, and  arts/  On  all  these  interesting;  objects  the 
historian  will  unite  his  own  judgment  and  experience 
to  those  of  preceding  ages  :  and,  conformably  to  the 
practice  of  many  philosophers,  continually  applying 
physics  to  morals,  will  increase  our  knowledge  to  ren- 
der us  more  happy. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Aristotle,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  understand  it  from  his  conversations  and  his 
letters :  but  I  know  not  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  order  which  I  have  here  pointed  out.  And 
why  should  he  not  ?  said  L  Because,  answered  he, 
certain  subjects  require  preliminary  illustrations. 
Without  leaving  his  closet,  in  which  he  has  collected 
a  most  valuable  library,''  he  will  be  able  to  treat  on  a 
great  number  of  subjects ;  but  when  he  shall  come  to 
give  the  description  and  history  of  all  the  animals 
scattered  over  the  earth,  what  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  observations  will  be  required  to  complete 
such  a  work  i  Yet  his  courage  is  only  rendered  more 
ard^t  by  obstacles ;  and,  besides  the  materials  of 
which  he  is  already  in  possession,  he  founds  very  rea- 
sonable hopes  on  the  patronage  of  Philip,  whose 
esteem  he  has  deservedly  acquired/  and  on  that  of 
Alexander,  whose  education  he  hai^  undertaken  to  su* 
perintend.     If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,   that  this 

«  Aristot  de  Mor.  Magn.  Mor.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  t  ii.  p.  S,  &c. 
'Diog,  JjUti.  ibid,  f  M.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  t.  ii.  p.  296. 

^  Diog.  La8rt.  ibid.  Fiabric.  BiUiotb.  Gnec.  lib*  3 .  c.  6.  et  7.  t.  ii. 
p.  10r>  &c.  .  "  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  606.  Aul.  GeU.  Noct.  Att. 
lib.  3.  c.  ir.  "  Aul.  GelL  lib.  9.  c.  3.  Ammon.  Vit.  Aristot. 
MWtin.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 
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young  pTinee  has  already  manifesfed  a  livdy  taste  for 
the  sciences/  we  may  hope  that  when*  he  comes  to  the 
throne  be  will  enable  his  tutor  to  probeed  successfCiUy 
in  his  design.'  , 

Scarcely  had  Euclid  ended^  when  Anaxarchm 
thus  replied :  I  might  attribute  to  Democritus  ihe 
same  plan  that  you  have  ascribed  to  Aratotte.  i 
here  see  the  numberless  worlcs  which  he  has'  published 
on  nature,  and  the  different  part^'  of  the  universe ;  on 
animals,  plants,  the  soul  of  man,  his  senses,  duties^  Utid 
virtues ;  on  medicine,  anatomy,  agriculture,  logic,  geo* 
metry,  astronomy,  geography,  and'^  I  will  add,  on  mu- 
^c  and  poetry ;''  I  shall  not  speak  of  that  enchanting 
style  by  which  he  has  diffused  graces  over  the  most 
abstract  subjeetSi^  He  is  universally  allowed  to  mefrit 
the  first  rank  among  those  natural  philosophers  who 
have  referred  effects  to  causes.  Iii  his  writings  we 
admire  a  succession  of  novel  ideasj  sometimes  too 
boidj  but  often  happy.  You  know  that,  after  the  ex*- 
ample  of  Leucjppus;  his  mastar,:  Whose  system  he 
brought  to  perfectiony*"  he  admitted  a  vacuum,  atoms, 
arfd  vortices;  that  he  considered  the  moon  as  another 
earth,  covered  with  inhabitants  ;*  that  te  thought  the 
milky-way  to  consist  of  a  multifude  of  small  stars;* 
that  he  reduced  all  our  senses  to  that  of  feeling-;^  and 

»  Plut.  de  Fort.  Alexand.  t.  ii.  p.  327,  328,  &c.  *  Plin. 

Ul^  &  c,  16.  t.  i.  p,  44S;  *  Di6g.  Lafert.JliK.  9:  5^»i-    Fabr. 

Bibl.  t^rffic:  t.  i.:j).>803;  *»  Cicer.  d^  Oat;  lib.  Iv  c;  11.  t:  i. 
p;  »4T.  >^  Bfuck*  HT8ti;P«ll6»ph.  t;  i.  ii.  Udf;  ^  '>TPluti  de 
Flic.  Philos.  lib.  *».  c.  25i  t:  ii;  p'.  89i:.  '  :  •  /Vristot.  MiWedl*.  lib. 
1.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  538.     Plut.  ibid.  p.  8Wi  ^Aristdtt  de  SeESl 

c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  669. 
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that  he  constantly  denied  that  colours  and  other  sensi- 
ble qualities  were  inherent  in  bodies.* 

Some  of  these  ideas  had  before  been  suggested,^ 
'  but  he  had  the  merit  of  adopting  and  extending  them. 
He  was  the  first  who  conceived  others ;  and  posterity 
may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  they  were  sal- 
lies of  genius  or  wanderings  of  the  mind  :  future  ages 
may  perhaps  discover  with  certainty  what  he  has  only 
been  able  to  conjecture.  If  I  could  suspect  your  phi- 
losophers of  jealousy,  I  should  say  that,  in  their  works, 
Plato  affects  not  to  name  him,  and  Aristotle  inces- 
santly to  attack  him. 

Euclid  exclaimed  against  this  censure ;  and  the 
questions  already  treated  were  resumed.  Sometimes 
each  combatant  sustained  the  contest  without  a  se- 
cond, and  sometimes  the  third  had  to  defend  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  other  two.  I  shall  sup- 
press the  particulars  of  the  dispute,  to  give  the  con- 
clusions I  drew  from  it ;  and  explain,  in  a  few  words, 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Empedocles  on  the  ori- 
gin^and  government  of  the  universe.  I  have  already,  in 
another  place,  given  that  of  Democritus  on  the  same 
subject* 

All  the  philosophers,  said  Euclid,  have  taught 
that  the  world  was  produced ;  always  to  continuq, 
according  to  some ;  one  day  to  have  an  end,  as  others 
affirm ;  and,  according  to  a  third  class,  to  terminate, 
and  be  re-produced,  at  periodical  intervals.    Aristotle 

0 

*  Aristot.  de  Anim.  iib.  3.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  ^9*  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Logic,  lib.  T.  p.  399.  ^  Aristot.  de  Scks.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  669. 
*  See  Chap.  XXX.  Vol.  III. 
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maintains  that  the  worM  always  has  beetr,  and  always 
will  exist/  Permit  me  to  interrapt  you,  said  Mieton. 
Before  Aristotle,  several  of  out  Pythagoreans,  and 
among  others  Ocellus  of  Lucania,  had  admitted  the 
eternity  of  the  world.^  I  confess  it,  replfed  Eucfltf, 
but  Aristotle  has  supported  the  opinion  by  new  proofe. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  he  dteriyesf  from 
the  nature  of  motion.  If  motion,  says  he,  has  had  a 
beginning,  it  must  originally  have  begun  in  pre-existrag 
beings ;  which  beings^  must  either  have  been  produced, 
or  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  In  the  former  case, 
they  could  not  have  been  produced'  but  by  a  motibn 
prior  to  that  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  thfe  first : 
and,  in  the  latter,  we  must  say  that  these  beings  before 
they  were  moved'  were  at  rest ;  but  the  idea  of  rest 
always  contains  in  it  that  of  a  suspension  of  motfon, 
of  which  it  is  the  privation.^  Motion  therefore  is 
eternal. 

Some  admit  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  ascribe  an 
origin  to  the  universe.  The  parts  of  matter,  say  they, 
were  agitated  without  ordbr  in  chaos  till  the  moment 
in  which  they  united  to  form  bodies^  We  answer, 
that  the  motion  of  these  particles  must  have  been  con- 
formable or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,"'  since  it  is 
impossible  we  should'  conx^eite  any  other.  If  it  was 
conformable  to  those  laws,  the  world  must  always  have 
existed  ;  and  if  it  was  contrary  to  them,  it  never  douM 

i  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  409.      Id.  de 
Co^l.  lib.  I.  c.  10.  p.  447.         ^  Oteli.  Lucan.  o.  2.  ]  Ari^ot. 

d^  N\i«.  AHiacult.  lib.  8.  c.  1;  t.  i.  p.  408.        «  lA  rf^'  CcBl.  lib.  3. 
c.  2. 1. 1.  p.  475. 
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bavte  hfid  a  beii^ :  for,  in:  the  former  case,  the  particles 
of  matter  wooid  of  themselves  have  assumed,  from  all 
eternily^  that  atraogement  which  they  still  preservo; 
aq<)  in. the  latter,  they  nev^r  could  have  fallen  into  it, 
sipce  a  motioti  eontrary  to  fixture  must  separaite  and 
destroy,  and  cannot  umte  and  c^iistruct/  And  how 
k  k  posBtble  to  ecmceive  that  irregular  motions  should 
have  been  skAe  to  coBipose  such  substaiMfces  as  the 
bones,,  flesh,,  and  other  parts  of  the  hum^n  body  ?* 

We  ^cetv^  throughout  nature,  a  succession  of 
moving  forces,  which,  acting,  one  upon  the  o&er,  pro* 
ditace  a  continuity  of  causes  and  effects.  Thus  the 
stone  is  moved  by  the  staiF,^  the  staff  by  th^  arm,  the 
mm  by  the  will,  &c.  As  the  series  of  these  forces 
caaitot^  be  eontinued  to  in^ity,^  it  mu^  end  in  some 
moving  powers,  or  rather  in  one  single  moiling  power, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
of  necessity/  This  power  is  the  first  ami'  most  exceU 
lettt  of  beings ;  it  is  God  himself,  intdtigpnt,  immu- 
table, indivisible,  and  miextended,*  who  resides  b^^oad 
the  bcnmdaries  of  the  world,  and  there  enjoys  ineffable 
biibs  in  ihe  cdntemplation  of  hhnself/ 

As  his  power  is  ever  in  action,  he  eotnoiunicates,. 
and  will  uninterru{)tedly  communicate,  moitidn  ta  the 

■  Aristot.  de  Coel.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  433.  •  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3. 
0.3.  p.  4Kr5.  ^  Id.  de  Nirt;.  Auseiih.  Mb.  8.  c.  5.  t.  i.  p.  415. 
«  lA  ibid.  Id.  Metaphi  lib.  14.  c.  a  U  iiir  p.  1008.  '  Id.  ibidi. 
1%,  4.  o.  8.  p.  883.  £.  i  lib.  14.  o.  7*  t.  ik,  p.  1000.  D .  '  Id.  de 
Nat^  AuBCult'.  lib.  8^  &.  6.  et  7. 1. 1  p.  418  >  c.  15.  p.  430.  U. 
Metafpb.  Mb.  14.  c.  7  et  8.  t.  ii.  p.  1001.  .  '  Id.  M«tapb.  lib.  14. 
Ci,  9.  t.  ii.  p.  1004.  Id.  de  Mor.  1%.  10.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  139.  £. 
Id.  Ma^.  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  1ft.  p.  193. 
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primum  mobile/  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
are  the  fixed  stars.  He  has  communicated  it  from  all 
eternity ;  and,  in  fact,  what  power  could  have  enchained 
his  arm,  or  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  confine  it  ?  Why 
should  motion  have  begun  at  one  epocha  rather  than 
another,  or  why  should  it  one  day  cease  ?' 

The  motion  of  the  primum  mobile  communicates 
itself  to  the  inferior  spheres,  and  causes  them  to  re* 
volve  diurnally  fi'om  east  to  west ;  but  each  of  them 
has  besides  one  or  several  motions,  directed  by  eter- 
nal and  immaterial  substances/ 

These  secondary  agents  are  subordinate  to  the 
first  mover,"  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  army 
the  officers  are  to  the  general.*  This  opinion  is  not 
novel.  According  to  ancient  traditions,  the  Divinity 
pervades  all  nature ;  and  though  these  traditions  may 
have  been  disfigured  by  monstrous  fables,  they  still 
clearly  preserve  the  remains  of  the  true  doctrine.'' 

The  primum  mobile  being  put  in  motion  by  the 
immediate  action  of  the  first  mover,  an  action  ever 
simple  and  ever  the  same,  experiences  no  change,  and 
is  incapable  of  generation  or  corruption.""  It  is  in  this 
constant  and  tranquil  uniformity  that  the  attribute  of 
immortality  is  especially  resplendent. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  inferior  spheres ;  but  the 

>  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  6.  p.  999$  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  1001.    Id. 
de  Nat.  Aoscult.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  t.  i.  p.    430.  '  Id.  de  Nat. 

AqscuU.  lib.  8.  c.  1 .  p.  409  et  410.  ^  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  8. 
t.  ii.  p.  1002.  Brack,  t.1.  p.  831.  *  Aristot.  de  Genef.  lib.  2. 
c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  525.  *  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  1004. 

■•  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  1003.  D.  *  Id.  de  Gencr.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 
t.  i.  p.  5^4. 
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6kv€BUly  of  tinr  motioiis  produces  on  the  earthy  atid 
in  tbe  snUaoary  r^on,  continual  changes,  such  as  the 
UssAadaa  and  reproduction  of  bodies/ 

Euclid,  after  having  endeavoured  to  demoostmle 
^  CQDnexioQ  of  theae  effects  with  tbe  caosca  whkh 
be  bad  asagned  to  them,  continued  as  foikms : 

Tbe  ezodlence  and  beauty  of  the  unireiae  eiM- 
98t5  in  tbe  order  and  regularity  by  trfaidi  ilis  ferpeta- 
aled  ;*  a  re^larity  which  shines  more  ecnspicMiMly 
in  tbe  heavens  than  on  the  earth/  and  to  which  ail 
bon^  more  or  less  directly  tend*  As,  in  a  welWegiv 
lated  fiEunily/  the  freemen,  slaves,  and  beasts  of  bur* 
den,  all  concur  to  the  maintenance  of  the  little  com- 
munity with  more  or  less  zeal  or  success,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  person  of  tbe 
master;  in  like  manner,  in  the  general  system  of 
things,  all  efforts  are  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  with  more  promptitude  and  concert  in 
the  heavens,  where  the  influence  of  the  first  mover 
more  immediately  acts ;  but  with  greater  n^ligence 
and  confusion  in  the  sublunary  r^ions,  because  they 
are  more  remote  from  his  eye.^ 

From  this  universal  tendency  of  all  beings  to  ^ 
same  purpose,  it  results  that  nature,  frir  frt>m  giving 
birth  to  any  thing  useless,  ever  seeks  to  produce  what 

*  Aristot.  de  Gencr.  et  lib.  9.  c.  10.  p.  526.        •  Id.  Metapl*. 
lib.  14.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  1004.  '  Id.  dc  Part.  Anim.  Ub.  1.  c.  1. 

t.  i.  p.  970.    A.  «  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  1005. 

*  Id.  de  Gcner.  Hb. «.  c.  10. 1. 1.  p.  6«4.    Id.  de  Part.  Anim.  lib- 
I.e.  1. 1.  L  p.  970. 
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is  die  best  possible/  and  proposes  to  herself  an  end  in 
all  her  operations.^ 

At  these  words,  tibe  two  strangers  exclaimed,  at 
tbe  s£une  time,  But  why  recur  to  final  causes  ?  Who 
has  told  you  that  nature  has  chosen  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  each  species  of  beings  ?  It  rains  on 
our  fields ;  but  is  it  to  fertilise  diem  r  Certainly  not. 
it  is  only  because  the  vapoury,  attracted  by  the  sun, 
and  condensed  by  the  cOld,  acquire  by  th^ir  union  a 
heaviness  which  compels  them  to  descend  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  accidentally  the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  our  corn,  and  rpt  it  when  heaped  up  ifi  the  barn. 
It  is  by  accident  that  we  have  some  teeth  convenient 
for  the  separa|ing,  and  others  proper  for  the  m^stica* 
tion,  of  our  food.^  In  tbe  origin  of  things,  added 
Meton,  when  chance  produced  the  first  rude  sketches 
of  animals,  it  formed  heads  which  were  not  affixed  to 
necks.^  Soon  after  men  appeared  with  the  heads  of 
bulls,  and  bulls  with  faumitn  faces.''  These  facts  are 
confirmied  by  tradition,  ^vfaich,  immediately  after  the 
disentanglemei^t  of  chaos,  places  die  birth  of  giants, 
bodies  provided  with  a  great  number  of  arms,  and 
men  who  had  but  one  eye."    These  races  perished, 

ft 

*  Aristot.  de  Coel.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  t.  i.  p.  458  -,  c.  11.  p.  463.  Id. 
de  Geaer.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  525.  '  ''Id.  de  Nat.Auscult.  lib. 
t.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  386.  Id.  dc  Anim.  Incess.  c.  2.  p.  734.  *  Id. 
de  NaJ.  y^uspult.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  t.  i.  p.  336.  ■  Emped.  ap. 

Aristof.  de  Anim.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  t.  i.  p.  654.  Aristot.  de  Coel.  U^. 
3.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  476.  ■  Id  de  Nat.  Au^cult.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p. 

336.  Plut.  adv.  Colot.  t.  ii.  p.  1123.  iEli^n.  Hi3t.  ^(li^.  ^[>. 
16.  c.  29.  *"  Horn.  Hesiod.  iBschyl.  ap.  Stffj^.  U)).  1.  p.  43 1 
lib.  7.  p.  299. 
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from  Mine  defect  in  their  conformation^  while  others 
have  remained.  Instead  of  saying,  as  should  have 
been  said,  that  the  latter  were  better  organised,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  there  is  a  proper  adaptation  of  their 
organs  to  their  pretended  end. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  the  philosophers,  replied 
Euclid,  has  admitted  what  is  called  chance  or  fortune 
as  a  principle.^  These  va^ue  words  have  only  been 
employed  to  explain  effects  which  have  not  been 
foreseen,  or  those  which  proceed  from  remote,  or 
hitherto  unknown  causes.'^  Properly  speaking,  for* 
tune  and  chance  produce  nothipg  of  themselves ;  and 
if,  in  conformity  to  customary  language,  we  admit 
thesn  as  accidental  causes,  we  do  not  the  less 
consider  intelligence  and  nature  as  the  primary 
causes/ 

You  are  not  ignorant,  said  Anaxarchus,  that  the 
word  nature  has  several  acceptations :  in  what  sense 
do  you  now  employ  it  ?  I  understand  by  this  word, 
replied  Euclid,  the  principle  of  motion  which  is  self- 
existent  in  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water/ 
Its  action  is  ever  uniform  in  the  heavens,  but  fre- 
quently resisted  by  obstacles  in  the  sublunary  region. 
For  example,  the  natural  property  of  fire  is  to  ascend, 
yet  a  foreign  force  frequently  obliges  it  to  take  an 
opposite  direction.^    Thus  with  respect  to  this  lower 

^  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  332.  ^  Id. 
ibid,  c.  5.  p.  333.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  335.  ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2. 
c.  1.  p.  327 1  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  339.  '  Id.  de  iGrener.  lib.  2,  c.  6. 
1. 1  p.  521. 
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region,  nature  is  not  only  the  principle  of  motion,  but 
also  accidentally  of  rest  and  change." 

Nature  presents  us  with  regular  and  constant  re- 
volutions, and  effects  that  are  invariable,  or  almost 
always  the  same.     Suffer  me  to  call  your  attention 
only  to  the  latter,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible 
you  should  consider  them  as  fortuitous  ?'     Without 
enlarging  on  the  admirable  order  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  superior  spheres,  I  will  content  myself  with 
asking  you,  whether  it  is  by  chance  that  rain  is  con- 
stantly  more   frequent   in   winter   than  in  summer, 
and    the    heat    more     powerful    in    summer    than 
in  winter?^     Cast  your  eyes  on  plants,  and  princi- 
pally on  animals,  in  which  nature  displays  herself  in 
characters   most  distinct.     Though    the    latter    act 
without  inquiry  and  deliberation,  their  actions  never- 
theless are  so  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  that 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  spiders  and  ants  are  not 
endowed  with  understanding.     But  if  the  swallow  has 
a  design  in   building  her   nest,   and   the  spider   in 
weaving  her  web ;  if  plants  are  covered  with  leaves 
to  defend  their  fruits ;  and  if  their  roots,  instead  of 
rising  into  the  air,  make  their  way  downwards  into  the 
earth,  to  imbibe  its  nourishing  juices ;  shall  we  not 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  final  cause  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  these  effects,  constantly  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner  ?' 

Art  sometimes  fails  to  attain  its  end,  even  when 

""  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  Hb.  2.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  327.        ""  Id. 
ibid.  c.  5.  p.  353.        '  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  336  et  337.        "^W. 

ibid. 
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it  employs  reflection,  and  sometimes  attains  it  without; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  always  has  an  end  in 
view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nature.  On  the 
one  hand  obstacles  impede  her  operations,  and  mon- 
sters are  her  failures.*  On  the  other,  by  compelling 
creatures  incapable  of  reflexion  to  produce  other 
creatures  like  themselves,  she  conducts  them  to  the 
end  sl)e  has  proposed  in  her  works.  And  what  is 
this  end  ?  The  perpetuating  of  the  species.  What  is 
the  greatest  good  of  these  species  ?  Their  existence 
and  preservation.** 

While  Euclid  thus  explained  the  ideas  of  Aris- 
totle, Anaxarchus  and  Meton  forced  him  to  make 
confessions  which  they  soon  after  employed  against 
him. 

You  acknowledge,  said  they,  a  God,  a  first  mover, 
whose  immediate  action  eternally  maintains  order<in 
the  heavens ;  but  you  do  not  inform  us  how  far  his 
influence  extends  on  earth.  When  pressed  by  our 
objections,  you  have  at  first  affirmed  that  heaven  and 
nature  are  dependent  on  him."^  You  have  afterwards 
said,  with  restriction,  that  all  motion  is  m  some  manner 
subordinate  to  him  ;^  that  he  appears  to  be  the  cause 
and  principle  of  all  things ;  *  that  he  appears  to  extend 
his  care  to  human  affairs.^  You  have  afterwards 
added,  that  in  the  universe  he  can  only  behold  him? 


*  Aristot .  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  %.  c.  8.  p.  337:  ^  !<!•  ^^ 
Gener.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  p.  "525.  B.  «  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  7.  t. 
ii.  p.  1000.  E.  ^  Id.  de  Gener.  lib.  «.  e.  10.  t.  i.  p.  585.  E. 
•  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  1*  c.  2.  p.  841.  D.  '  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  10.  c. 

9. 1. 11.  p.  140.  E. 
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self,  for  that  the  ei^t  of  guilt  aud  disorder  would  be 
a  pollution  to  his  eyes ;  ^  that  he  can  neither  be  the 
author  of  the  pro&perity  of  the  wicked,  nor  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  good.^  Why  all  these  doubts 
and  restrictions?  £xplain  yourself  openly.  D^es 
the  Divine  B^ing  extend  his  provid^ce  to  maa- 
Idnd? 

In  the  same  manner,  replied  Euclid,  that  the 
master  of  a  family  extends  his  care  to  the  lowest  of 
his  slaves.'  The  regulations  he  has  established  for  the 
general  benefit  of  his  house,  and  not  their  parti* 
eular  advantage,  subsist  the  same,  though  they  fre* 
quently  offend  against  them.  He  disregards  their 
dissensions,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from  their  nature. 
If  their  number  is  reduced  by  sickness,  or  if  they  de* 
stroy  each  other,  they  are  soon  replaced*  Thus,  in 
the  little  comer  of  the  universe  in  which  men  reside, 
order  is  maintained  by  the  general  impulse  of  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  revolutions  which  this 
globe  experiences,  and  the  evils  which  afflict  human 
nature,  obstruct  not  the  progress  of  the  universe ;  the 
earth  still  endures;  generations  succeed  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  grei^t  object  of  the  first  mover  is 
fulfilled.' 

You  must  excuse  me,  said  Euclid,  if  I  do  not 
enter  more  circumstantially  into  the  question.— Aris* 
totle  has  not  yet  explained  this  subject,  and  perhaps 

s  Aristot.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  1004.  Da  Val. 
Synops.  Analyt.  lib.  14.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  122.  ^  Aiistot  Magn. 
Mor.  lib.  2.  e.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  185.  A.  ^  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  10. 
t.  ii.  p.  1004.        ^  Id.  de  Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  L  p.  525. 
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he  will  entirely  omit  it ;  for  he  is  i»ore  attentive  to 
the  principles  of  physics  than  those  of  theology.^  I 
am  not  even  certson  that  I  have  properly  understood 
his  ideas ;  and  ^e  explcuiation  of  an  opinion  nvilh 
which  we  are  iMily  acquainted  by  short  conversations, 
wilJhout  succession  or  connection,  too  often  raiepiblfis 
those  works  whiciji  are  disfigured  by  the  inattention  or 
ignorance  of  the  cop*yists. 

Euclid  was  now  silent,  i^nd  Metcm  spoke  as  £ol«* 
lows  c  Empedocles  rendered  his  country  illustrious  t^ 
his  iaws,""  and  eKtended  and  embellished  philosophy 
by  his  writings.  His  poem  on  Nature,''  and  ^11  his 
wiK'ks  in  verse,  abound  in  beauties  which  Homer 
hknself  might  have  owned. "^  I  grant,  nevertheless, 
that  his  metaphors,  however  happy  they  may  be,  are 
injurious  to  the  precision  of  his  ideas,  ami  sometimes 
only  serve  to  cast  a  splendid  veil  over  the  operations 
of  nature.^  As  to  his  opinions,  be  followed  Pytha^ 
goras,  not  with  the  blind  deference  of  a  eommon 
soldier,  but  with  the  noble  audacity  of  the  leader  of  a 
party,  and  with  the  independence  of  a  man  who  would 
ra&er  have  chosen  to  be  a  private  individual  in  a  free 
city  than  to  rule  over  slaves.^  Though  he  principally 
directed  his  attention  to  the  phcenomena  of  nature, 
he  has  nevertheless  explained  his  opinion  on  first 
causes. 

In  this  world,  which  is  only  a  sipajl  portion  of  the 
whede,  and  beyond  which  there  is  neither  motion  nor 

•Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  90.  "  Diog.  Lafirt.  lib.  8.  §  ^.  '  Id. 
ibid.  §  77.  »  Id.  U)id.  §  57.  »  Aiistot.  Meteor,  lib.  3.  e.  3. 
t.  i.  p.  555.        <!  Xanth.  et  Aiifitqt.  ap.  Diog.  Lsjirt.  lib.  a.  (  63. 
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life/  we  distinguish  two  priDciples;  the  odj  active, 
which  is  God,  and  the  other  passive,  which  i.s  matter/ 

God,  who  is  the  supreme  intelligence  and  the 
source  of  truths  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind.!^ 
Matter  was  only  an  assemblage  of  subtle,  similar, 
round,  and  immoveable  parts,"*  possessing  essentially 
two  properties,  which  we  shall  design  by  the  names 
of  love  and  hatred,  destined  the  one  to  unite,  and  the 
other  to  separate,  these  parts/  To  form  the  world, 
God  only  bestowed  activity  on  these  two  moving 
forces,  till  then  enchained.  Immediately  they  exerted 
their  powers,  and  the  chaos  was  violently  agitated  by 
all  the  fury  of  hatred  and  love.  In  its  bosom,  up- 
turned from  its  immense  abysses,  torrents  of  matter 
impetuously  rolled,  and  dashed  against  each  other. 
The  similar  parts,  by  turns  attracted  and  repulsed,  at 
length  united  and  formed  the  four  elements,'  which, 
after  new  conflicts,  produced  deformed  natures  and 
monstrous  beings'  that  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
bodies  of  more  perfect  organisation. 

Thus  the  world  arose  out  of  chaos,  and  thus  shall 
it  again  return  into  it ;  for  whatever  is  composed  has 
a  be^nning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Every  part  is  in 
motion  and  exbts,  while  love  makes  one  single  thing 

'  Plut.  de  Plac.  Philos.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  879.  Stob.  Edog. 
Phys.  lib.  1.  p.  52.  'Bruck.  Hist.  Philos.  t.  i.  p.  1112. 
t  Orat.  ap.  Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  1  et  4.  "  Plat,  de  Plac. 
Philos.  lib.  1.  c.  13  et  17*  p.  883.  Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  lib.  1. 
p.  33.  '  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  t.  i.  p.  329. 
Id.  Metaph.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  844.  '  Bruck.  t.  i.  p.  1115. 
Moshem.  in  Cudw.  c.  1.  §  13.  t.  i.  p.  24  et  210.  *  Aristot.  de 
Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  j.  p.  336. 
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of  many,  and  hatred  many  things  from  one :  *  but  the 
whole  is  stopped  and  desolved  when  these  two  con- 
trary principles  are  no  longer  in  equilibrium.  These 
reciprocal  transitions  from  motion  to  rest,  from  the 
existence  of  bodies  to  their  dissolution,  return  at 
periodical  intervals.^ 

Gods  and  genii  in  the  heavens,""  particular  souls 
in  animals  and  plants,  and  a  universal  soul  which 
pervades  the  world,"^  maintain  in  all  things  motion 
and  life.  These  intelligences,  the  essence  of  which 
is  a  most  pure  and  subtle  fire,  are  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  a  chorus  of  musicians  is  to  its 
coryphaeus,  or  an  army  to  its  general ;  *  but,  as  they 
emanate  from  that  being,  the  school  of  Pythagoras 
gives  to  them  the  name  of  divine  substances;'  and 
hence  the  expressions  common  with  those  pbiloso* 
phers:  That  the  sage  is  a  god;'  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  world ;  ^  that  he 
penetrates,  incorporates  with,  and  vivifies  matter.^ 
We  must  beware,  however,  tliat  we  do  not  hence 

conclude,  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  separated  into 

«  _ 

an  infinity  of  parts.  God  is  perfect  unity ;  ^  he  com- 
municates himself,  but  he  is  not  divided. 

*  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  40fr.  ^  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  i.  p.  319;  lib.  8.  c.  1.  p.  409.  Id.  de  Coel. 
lib.  1.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  447.  ""  Diog.  La€rt.  lib.  8.  (  38.  Pytbag 
Anr.  Carm.  ▼.  3.  Hierocl.  ibid.  p.  16.  Plut.  de  Flacit. 
Philosoph.  lib.  I.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  882.  *  Bruck.  t.  i.  p.  1113. 
*  Onat.  ap.  Stob.  Edog.  Pbys.  p.  4.  Plut.  ibid.  p.  1.  '  Onat. 
ibid.  p.  5.  •  Pythag.  Aur.  Carm.  y,  ultim.  Diog.  La^rt. 
lib.  8.  $  6«.  Brack,  p.  HOT.  *  Onat.  ibid.  p.  4.  i  Cicer. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1.  c.  11.  t.  ii.  p.  405.  Id.  de  Senect.  c.  21. 
t.  iii.  p.  319.      ^  Beaasobr.  Hist,  du  Manich.  liv.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  170. 
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He"  resides  in  the  ikiost  exdted  region  of  the 
heaveo^.  The  inlei^ior  gods^  (hd  fftinisteFa  of  his  Vf'M^ 
preside  in  the  stars ;  the  geHii  on  the  ^rtb^  and  in 
the  space  b^  which  it  i&  immediately  $tHrrotidded'  In 
the  spheres  nearelst  to  hi&  abode  all  is  good  aind  all  is 
order,  because  the  most  perfect  beings  have  been 
placed  near  his  throne^  aikd  are  }m<^ieitly  obedient  to 
tlte  destiny,  I  mean  the  laws  whteh  he  hais  himself 
estai^hed/  Disorder  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the 
iiHei^saediary  spaces ;  and  evii-  g»ins  a^Y  entity  a&» 
eei^dancy  ovier  good""  in  tbe  subkntary  region,  becausie 
tiiere  are  deposited  the  sediment  and  dregs  oi  aH 
those  substiaiices  which  tbe  miikipiled  stru^^s  of 
hatred  and  love  have  been  uiiable  to  bring  to  theif 
lierfection.''  Here  four  principal  causes  influence  our 
actions ;  Gody  our  will,  destiny,  and  fortune."  God, 
because  be  efxtends  his  care  to  us  ;^  our  will,  because 
we  deliberate  before  we  act ;  axid  destiny  and  Ibrtime,^ 
because  our  projects  are  frequently  overthrown  by 
ev«Dt8  conformable,  or  itppaorentfy  coatrary,  to  estab<- 
Ushed  kws. 

We  have  two  somls,  die  ocle  sensitive,  gross,  cor-« 
ruptible,  and  peridivable,  which*  is  coodposed  of  the 
four  elements  ;  and  the  other  intelligent,  indissoluble, 
and  which  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself/ 
I  shBfl')  only  speak  of  the  latter,  which  e^taUishes^  the 

1  Bnick.  Hist.  Phil.  (t.  i.  p.  1084.  »  Ocell.  Lucan.  c.  2. 
■  Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  p.  1316.  "^  Id.  ibid.  Bruck.  ibid.  '^Diog. 
La^rt.  lib.  8.  §  27.  Ammon.  ap.  Bruck.  t.  i.  p.  1115.  ^ Aristot. 
de  'Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  332^  &c.  Anonym.  ap« 
Phot.  p.  1317.        '  BrucL  t.  i.  p.  1117. 
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most  intimate  relation  between  us  and  the  gods,  the 
genii,  anifnafs,  plants,  and  all  beings,  the  souls  of 
which  have  a  common  origin  with  ours.'  Thus  all 
animated  nature  is  only  one  single  fikmily,  of  whicb 
God  i&  the  head. 

On  this  affinity  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  a  doctrine  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,^  which  some  admit  with  diffiirent 
modificMions,  and  with  which  Empedocles  has  be-^ 
lieted  he  might  be  permitted  to  intermingle  the  fie-* 
tionsf  that  adorfi  poetry. 

This  opinion  supposes  the  fall,  punishment,  and 
restorationf  of  souls.""  Their  nambef  ia  limited;'' 
dieir  destiny  to  live  happy  in  some  one  of  the  planets^ 
If  they  become  polluted  with  guilt,  they  are  exiied  to 
the  earth.  Then,  condemned  to  be  enveloped  with 
gross  master,  they  pass  contmually  from  one  body  to 
another,  suffering  the  calamities  annexed  to  aUr  the 
conditions  of  life,  unable  to  endure  their  new  state; 
and  so  miserable  as  to  have  forgotten  their  pirimitive 
dignity.'^  When  death  has  broken  the  bonds  by 
which  Hhey  were  enchained  to  matter,  one  of  the 
cefestkl  genii  takes  charge  of  them^  and  oonducts>  ti^ 
the  infernal'  shades,  and^  delivers  over  fbr  a  tmeto 
fte  fariies,  those  who  have  been  defiled  withi  atitocioua 
crimes ;  '^  but  transports  t6  the  stars  those  who'  have 

*  Brack,  t.  i.  p.  11181  r  Hev9dbt..lib.».c.  198.  '  Brack, 
t.  i.  p.  lOBl.  Mo^etti.  id  €iidw.  c.  I.  §.  31.  p(.  64.  *  Bruck» 
ibifE.  p:  ]»E^»  T  PIdt.  de  Ewi.  ti  ii.  p.  <K)7.  Id*,  de  Esu  Carn. 
Pi  9M;  Stobv  Eclog.  Fhysv  pt  1I9»  Braek.  t.  i.  pv  1118* 
'  Diog.  La6rt.  lib.  8.  §  31.    BruA.  t.  i.  p.  lOC^ 
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walked  in  the  way  of  justice.  But  often  the  im- 
mutable decrees  of  the  gods  subject  both  to  the  most 
rigorous  trials.  Their  exile  and  their  peregrinations 
endure  for  thousands  of  years,'  and  only  end  when, 
by  a  more  regular  conduct,  they  have  merited  to 
rejoin  their  author,  and. to  partake,  in  some  measure, 
with  him  of  the  honours  of  divinity.** 

Empedocles  thus  describes  the  torments  which  he 
himself  pretended  to  have  suffered.  "  I  have  ap- 
peared successively  under  the  form  of  a  young  man, 
a  maiden,  a  plant,  a  bird,  and  a  fish/  In  one  of 
these  transmigrations,  I  for  some  time  wandered  like 
tm  airy  phantom  in  the  expanse,  of  the  heavens ;  but 
suddenly  I  was  several  times  precipitated  into  the 
sea,  thrown  again  upon  the  land,  hurled  into  the  sun, 
and  again  repelled  into  vortices  of  air.**  An  c^bject 
of  abhorrence  to  myself  and  other  beings,  all  the 
elements  rejected  me  as  a  slave  who  had  absconded 
from  the  eye  of  his  master."* 

Meton,  as  he  concluded,  observed  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  ideas  were  common  to  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  but  that  Empedocles  was  the  first  who 
bad  imagined  the  alternate  destruction  and  repro- 
duction of  the  world,  taught  that  the  four  elements 
were  the  principles  of  things,^  and  put  these  elements 
in  action  by  the  assistance  of  love  and  hatred. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  1^.  Emped.  ap.  Plut.  de  Exil  t.  ii. 
p.  607.  "*  Hierocl.  Aur.  Carro.  v.'  ult.  Bruck.  t.  i.  p.  1094. 
« Diog.  LalSrt.  lib.  8.  §  77.  Anthol.  lib.  1.  p.  127.  iElian.  de 
Animal,  lib.  12.  c.  7*  ^  Emped.  ap.  Plut.  de  viX.  Mre  alien, 
t .  ii.  p.  830.  '  Emped.  ap^^Plut.  de  Exil.  t .  \u  p.  607.  '  Ariatot. 
Metaph«lib.  1.  €.  4.  t.  ii.  p«  845. . 
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You  will  now  admit,  said  Anaxarcbus  to  me,  with 
a  smile,  that  Democritus  had  reason  to  say  that 
Troth  is  concealed  in  a  pit  of  immense  depth/  And 
you  will  also  admit,  answered  I,  that  she  would  be 
much  astonished  were  she  to  come  again  upon  the 
earth,  especially  in  Greece.  She  would  soon  leave 
us  once  more^  replied  Euclid ;  we  should  mistake  her 
for  £rron 

The  preceding  systems  relate  to  the  origin  of  th« 
world.  Philosophers  are  not  less  divided  concerning 
the  state  of  our  globe  after  its  formation,  and  the  re- 
volutions which  it  has  undergone  to  the  present  tinie. 
It  was  long  submerged,  said  Anaxarcbus,  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused  a 
part  of  them  to  evaporate,  and  the  earth  appear^^ 
From  the  mud  which  remained  on  its  surface,  and  in 
which  the  same  heat  excited  a  fermentation,  the  difiPe^ 
rent  species  of  plants  and  animals  derived  their  origin. 
We  still  see  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in,  Egypt, 
where,  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  mud  and 
slime  deposited  on  the  fields  produce  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  anioials.'  I  doubt  the  fact,  said  I.  I 
have  been  told  the  same  story  in  the  Thebais ;  but  I 
was  never  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  truth  by  my 
own  observation.  We  should  make  no.  difficulty  to 
aidmit  it,  answered  Euclid,  since  we  attribute  no  other 
origin  to  certaiu  species  of  fish  than  the  mud  and  sand 
of  the  sea.^ 

'  Cicer.  Quest.  Acad.  liU  1.  e.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  75.  ^  Aristot. 
Bfeteor.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  549.  Anaxim.  ap.  Plut.  de  Plao. 
Philos.  lib.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  896.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  7  et  8. 

^  Aristot.  HiBt.  Animal.  Ub.  6.  ir.  15.  t.  i.  p.  871. 
VOL.    V.  H 


Atiaxatchus  continued :  I  have  said  that,  in  a 
^ties  of  ages,  the  ^juantilrf  <tf  the  iimters  whidi 
-c^^H^red  the  earth  K^s  •drnnhished  h^  the  action  of  the 
sun.  The  sattife  cause  tontr^ttaUy  "subsi^fig,  "a  titlie 
toust  arrive  wheA  the  sea  shall  be  totally  exhattsted.^ 
I  deem  in  fact,  replied  Eudid,  to  hear  £s0p  relal^ 
to  y s  pilot  the  following  fabte :  Charybdis  has  twice 
opened  his  enormous  mouth,  and  twice  the  waters 
which  amered  the  •eai'fli  have  rushed  into  his  bowels  ; 
the  first  time  the  mountains  appeared,  the  second  the 
islands,  and  at  the  third  the  ocean  shall  <}isappear.^ 
Is  ft  possibte  that  Detstioctittis  should  hietve  been  igno- 
rant that,  iEhotighan  immense  quantity  of  vapocrrs  ztfe 
raised  by  *the  hetit  of  the  isun,  they  are  soon  <*bnverted 
into  nin,  Ml  fiigain  upon  the  earth,  and  rapidly 
hasten  to  restore  to  the  sea  the  water  it  had 'lost?" 
<>an  you  deny,  said  Anaxarchus,  that  fields  now 
laden  with  harvests  were  formerly  hidden  beneath 
the  waters  ?  But  since  tiie  sea  has  been  forcied  to 
abandon  them,  it  must  be  diniinished  in  quietntity. 
If  in  certain  places,  answered  "^u^^lid,  the  land  has 
gained  on  the  sea,  in  others  the  isea  has  gained  on 
the  land.* 

Anaxarchus  was  preparing  to  reply,  but  I  infter- 
rupted  hitti.  I  tidw,  ssfid  1  to  Euclid,  trndieri^tand 
"Why  i^lts  ariB  found  in  mootitains  and  hi  the  bowiels 
jof  the  e^th,  and  why  we  find  petrified  fish  in  the 

'Betnocr.  ap«  Aristcft.  Blet^r.  lib.  9,  c.  iii.^  i.  p. '554. 
-  Id.  ibid.  "  AxisM.  ibid.  lab.  %  c,  9.  p.  55^.  Md.  iMd. 
lib.  I.e.  14.  p.  546  et  548. 
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quarries  of  Syracuse.''  The  sea  has  a  slow  and  regu- 
lar progress,  by  which  it  proceeds  over  all  the  regipos 
of  our  globe :  it  will  one  .day,  no  doubt,  ^verwbeljn 
4^4^05,  Lacedaeinon,  and  the  greatest  cities  pf 
iSfr^ece.  If  this  idea  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
4Wrtions  which  aspire  to  /^t^iaal  celehfrity,  it  at  least 
;remin4s  us  of  those  iasloujishi^g  revolutions  of  ii^ 
heavenly  bodies  concerniog  which  I  have  beard  the 
Egyptian  priests  discourse.  Has  it  beei;!  possible  tp 
fix  the  .period  of  those  of  the  sea  ? 

Your  im^^naiion  grows  heated,  replied  Euclid  : 
he  more  qalm.  The  sea  and  conti^;ienjl;>  acc^trding  tp 
;U%  are  Uke  two  ^great  empire^,  which  .qever  change 
th!9ir  place,  thou^  they  frequently  dispute  the  pps- 
rseSiSion  of  some  small  frontier  cipuntries.  Sometimes 
the  sea  is  forced  to  retire  <by  the  mud  And  sand  which 
.the  rivers  briiig  down  into  it,  and  sometimes  it  drives 
them  back  by  the  action  of  its  waves  and  oth^ 
causes.  In  Acarnania,  in  the  plain  of  Ilion,  near 
JCphe^Ms  and  Miletus,  the  accu^uilations  qf  earth 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  have  added  greatly  to  the 
land.'i 

When  I  crossed  the  Palus  Maeotis,  answered  I, 
I  was  informed  that  the  mud  and  slime  deposited 
continually  by  the  Tana'is  had  so  raised  the  bottom 
^'the  lake,  that,  for  some  yeais  past,  the  vessels  in* 
tended  for  the  trade  of  that  sea  were  built  smaller 


Vb.%^.lQ.  [StraW.lit|.l.p4)»j  Ub.ii0.ip.^95«t«»98.   I»e4. 
Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  37* 
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than  they  formerly  were/  I  can  adduce  a  stiil  more 
remaricabte  example,  replied  Euclid  :  all  that  part  of 
Egypt  which  extends,  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
sea  to  the  Thebais,  is  the  work  and  a  gift  of  the  Nile. 
This  whole  country,  in  ancient  •  times,  was  a  gUlf, 
which  extended  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  that 
df  tiie  Red  Sea;*  but  the  Nile  has  filled  it  up  with 
the  beds  of  slime  which  it  annually  deposits.  The 
fact  is  proved  not  only  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  shells  found  in 
the  mountains  situated  above  Memphis,^*  but  also 
by  an  observation  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
its  actual  rise,  the  soil  of  Egypt  has  not  yet  attained 
to  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Sesostris, 
Neoos,  Darius,  and  other  princes,  having  endeavoured 
to  cut  canals  of  communicatien  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile,  perceived  that  the  surface  of  that  sea 
was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt.* 

While  the  sea  suffers  some  part  of  its  dominions 
to  be  wrested  from  it,  on  its  frontiers,  it  indemnifies 

'  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  549.  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p. 
308.  "Herodot.  lib.  S.  c.  11.  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  p. 
548.  Stmb.  lib.  1.  p.  50|  lib.  1^.  p.  536.  Ephor.  ap.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  37.    Diod.  lib.  3.  p.  144.  '  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c. 

Id.  *  The  ancients  belieTtd  that  a  great  part  of  Egypt  was 
0ie  work  of  the  Nile :  the  moderns  are  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion. (See  Bochard.  Gkogr.  Sacr.  lib.  4.  cap.  24.  col.  2(11. 
Frer.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xri.  p.  333.  Wood's 
Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer,  p.  103.  Bruce*s 
Travels,  book  6.  chap.  16,  &c.  &c.)  ■  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap. 
158.  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  548.  Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
Wp.  29. 
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itself  for  the  loss  by  encroachments  on  the  land  m 
other  places.  Its  continual  efforts  open  to  it  a  passage 
through  parts  of  the  land,  which  it  silently  butinces* 
santly  corrodes.  The  s^a,  according  to  every  ap- 
pearance, has  separated  Sicily  from  Italy,*  Euboea 
fix>m  Boeotia/  and  a  number  of  other  il^lands  from 
the  nei^bourihg  continent.  Extedsive  coutitries 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  its. 
waves.  These  terrifying  revolutions  have  not  been: 
described  by  our  historians,  because  history  only  ex- 
tends to  a  few  moments  of  the  life  of  nations;  but 
they  sometimes  left  indelible  traces  in  the  memory  of 
a  people. 

If  we  journey  into  Samodirace,  we  shall  be  in* 
forhaed  that  the  waters  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  long« 
enclosed  in  a  basin  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  incessantly 
increased  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  forced 
open  the  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helle- 
spont, and,  impetuously  rushing  into  the  iBgean  Sea, 
extended  its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  surroundmg' 
shores.  Festivals  instituted  in  the  island  still  pr<s 
serve  the  memory  of  the  calamity  with  which  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened,  and  from  which  they 
were  presenried  by  the  providence  of  the  gods.'  If 
we  consult  mythology,  we  shall  be  told  that  Hercules,  • 
whose  labours  have  been  confounded  with  those  ^f 
Nature,  separated  Europe  from  Africa.  Is  it  not 
meant,  by  this  fable,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ck-r 

'  .£8chyl.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  6.  p.  S58.  Mem.  d^  FAcad.  des 
Bell.  Letkr.  t.  xxxvii.  p.  66.  ^  Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  GO,  *  J}M. 
Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  S8ft. 
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s^oyed  the  islbmus  which  uniled  these  two  ptrts  ef 
the  earth,  vciA  opened  to  itself  a  comiminieation  with 
the  Mediterranean  Sea?' 

Other  causes  have  multiplied  these .  calamitous 
aidd  Wonderful  effects.  Beyond  the  strait  of  which  \\ 
have  jast  spoken,  there  existed,  according  ta  ancnat 
traditions^,  an  island  as  largie  as  Asm  aiiid  Africa, 
which,  with  all  its  wretched  inhabitants,  was  8wal« 
lowed  iJip  by  an  earthquake  in  the  unfadiomable  gal& 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.^  How  many  countries  have 
been  deluged  by  the  waters  of  Heaven !  How  ofbea 
have  impettrous  winds  covered  fertile  plains  willi 
mountains  of  sand  !  The  air,  water,  and  fire,  seem  to 
have  conspired  against  the  earth.  Yet  these  terrible 
catastrophes,  which  menace  the  whole  World  with 
impending  ruin,  affect  only  some  points  of  the  sur* 
fkce  of  a  gfobe  which  is  itself  but  as  a  point  in  the 
universe.' 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  sea  and  land  seiae^ 
by  right  of  conquest,  on  the  domains  of  each  otber^ 
and  by  consequence  at  the  expense  oi  unhappy  mor- 
tals. The  waters  which  flow  over,  or  renmin  stagnant 
on^  the  earth,  do  not  produce  less  alterations  on  its 
surface.  Not  to  mention  the  rivers  which  by  tarns 
carry  plenty  or  desolation  through  a  ooarntry,  we  must 
observe  that,  at  different  periods,  the  same  land  is 
surcharged,  sufficiently  supplied  with,  or  absolutely 
deprived  of,  the  water  necessary  to  fertilise  it.     At 

*  $lrat.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  4d.  PUn.  lib.  3.  p.  l.t.  i.  p.  135. 
^  Plat/  in  Titti<  t.  iii.  p.  S5  j  Id  Crit.  p.  \Vi,  Ac.  « AHstot. 
Meteor.  Ub.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  548. 
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the  t^itt^  of  tb^  Trojan  war»  the  eavircm^  of  Argpa 
were  ^  imrshy  groun4»  with  hut  few  iohabiAaots  to 
cultivate  it ;  while  th^  territory  of  Myceiv^,  abound- 
ing, io  aU  the  princjiples  of  vegetation;  produced  luxuri* 
ant  harveat!^,  ai^d  was  extremely  pppulQuSb,  But  thi^ 
heajt  of  the  9ttQ>  havv^,  during  eight  centuries  ah- 
swhed  the  wperfluow  humidity  of  the  fpruier  of  thesie 
di3l;(iiQt(i,  and  the  oooisiture  neqei^sary  to  the  £^undi^ 
of  tha  latt9)c>  haa  rendered  sterile  the  fieilds  of  My- 
cenas^  aad  bestowed  fertility  on  those  of  Avff>%^ 

What  nature  has  here  effected  on  a  small  scale/ 
she  has  operated  ou  a  larger  over  the  whole  earth, 
which  she  has  incessantly  deprived,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  of  the  juices  that  fertilise  it.  But  as  th^y 
mus^t  thus  at  leugth  be  totally  e;^hausted9.  she  causes^ 
frocp  time  to  time,  deluges  which,  like  severe  winters, 
quickly  repsur  the  Ipsses  that  certain  regions  have  suf- 
fered during  a  long  suQcessicm  of  ages/ 

This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  our 
history,  in  which  we  find  men,  who  had  no  doubt  e»- 
op^d  from  the  wr§ck  of  their  nai^on»  erect  their  dweU 
Hugs  on  emineucQSg,'  construct  mounds,  and  give  a 
course  to  the  winters  which  had  remained  i^tagusiUt  on 
the  plaiust  Thus,  ^u  the  most  suiicient  times,  a  king 
of  Lacedi^nKw  ^ll^ted  in  one  channejl  the  wat«ra 
with  which  LeiCQuia  was  cpyer^,  ^nd  formed  tihe 
river  JSurotas.* 

From  these  remarks,  we  may  presume  that  the 

*Ari8tot.  Meter,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  547.        •  Id.  ibid, 
p.  648.  adt  ibid.  p.  547n    Plut,  ap.  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  i9%. 

^  Pauiaii.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  304. 
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Nile,  the  Tanai's,  and  all  rivers,  though  they  have 
been  called  eternal,  were  at  first  only  lakes,  formed  in 
sterile  plains  by  sudden  inundations,  and  afterwards 
compelled,  by  the  industry  of  men  or  some  other 
cause,  to  make  themselves  a  way  over  the  lands;^ 
Wis  may  also  presume  that  they  abandoned  their 
channel,  when  new  revolutions  forced  them  t04Spread 
themselves  over  places  which  are  now  dry  and  desert. 
Such  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  distribution  of  the 
waters  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

But  where  does  she  reserve  them  before  she  mani- 
fests them  to  our  eyes,  and  where  has  she  placed  the 
origin  of  fountains  and  rivers?  She  has  dug,  sisty 
some,  immense  reservoirs  in  the  entrails  of  the  earthy 
into  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  waters  of  heaven 
penetrate,  and  from  whence  they  flow  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  and  continuity,  according  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  contained. 
But,  reply  their  opponents,  what  receptacle  could  ever 
be  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  that  prodi^^ous  quan- 
tity of  water  which  the  great  rivers  pour  forth  during 
a  whole  year  ?  Though  we  should  admit  subterranean 
cavities  for  the  surplus  of  the  rains ;  yet,  as  these  can- 
not suffice  for  the  daily  expense  of  the  rivers  and 
fountains,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  place,  the  air,  or  rather  the  vapour  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  condensed  by  cold,  is  converted 
into  water  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  on  its  sur- 

^Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  549.         Ud.  ibid, 
c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  554. 
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face^  as  it  is  changed  into  rain  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  operation  is  still  more  easily  performed  on  the 
mountains,  because  their  superficies  arrests  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  vapours  in  their  passage ;  and  it  is 
therefore  remarked  that  the  greatest  mountains  give 
birth  to  the  greatest  rivers-^ 

Anaxarchus  and  Meton  having  taken  leave  of 
Euclid,  I  remained,  and  requested  him  to  communi- 
cate to  me  some  of  his  ideas  on  that  part  of  physics 
which  particularly  considers  the  essence,  properties, 
and  reciprocal  action,  of  bodies.  This  science,  re- 
plied Euclid,  has  some  relation  to  that  of  divination. 
The  object  of  the  one  is  to  explain  the  intention  of 
Mature  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  that  of  the  other,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by  extraordinary  events  : 
but  the  discoveries  of  the  former  must  sooner  or  later 
detect  the  imposture  of  its  rival.  A  time  shall  come 
when  those  prodigies  which  alarm  the  vulgar  shall  be 
classed  among  the  ordinary  productions  of  nature,  (Mr 
when  the  present  blindness  of  the  multitude  i^all 
alone  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  prodigy. 

The  effects  of  nature  being  infinitely  varied,  and 
their  causes  infinitely  obscure,  natural  philosophy, 
has  hitherto  only  been  able  to  hazard  conjectures. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  truth  of  which  it  has  not  had 
a  glimpse,  nor  any  absurdity  which  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced. It  ought  therefore  at  present  to  confine  itself 
to  observations,  and  refer  the  conclusions  from  them 
to  future  ages.  Yet,  though  scarcely  out  of  its  infancyi 
it  has  already  manifested  the  indiscretion  and  pre- 

^  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  IS.  t.  i.  p.  545. 
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sumpticNf)  of  a  more  ad^aoceid  age ;  it  runs  wb«^re  it 
ought  only  to  creep ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
rules  which  it  h«s  prescribed  to  itself  wet  evcffy  day 
see  it  erect  systems  on  niere  probaloolitiesi  Q€  (m  frivo«- 
lous  appearances. 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  the  different  scbooU 
hare  said  on  each  of  the  phaanomena  which  are  the 
oUects  of  our  senses.  If  I  stop  to  explain  the  theory. 
itTbecause  nothbg  appear/to  ma  to  ^va  a  mJ^ 
just  idea  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Greetk  philosophers. 
It  is  of  little  importance  whether  thek  principles  wece 
well  or  ill  founded ;  they  may  perhaps  one  day  be 
censured  for  the  inaccuracy  of  their  notions  on  natu- 
ral philosophy,  but  it  will  at  least  be  acknowledged 
that  they  erred  like  men  of  genius« 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  first  pbil06ophers» 
who  wished  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  sensible  b^nga,  should  flatter  tbems^vea 
that  they  should  be  successful  in  their  inquiries  ?   Art 
furnishes  no  means  to  analyse  these  beings.    Division, 
how  long  so  ever  it  may  be  continued^  presents  to  the 
CTjre  or  imagination  of  the  observer  only  surfaces  more 
or  less  extended :  yet  it  seemed  apparent,  after  rc^ 
petted  trials,  that  they  were  in  nature  two  species  of 
bodies,  simple  and  compound;  that  the  latter  were 
only  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  fornoier ;  and» 
in  a  word,  that  the  simple  bodies  preserved  in  the 
Qompound  the  same  affections  and  the  same  propers- 
ties  which  they  before  possessed^    The  path  was  then 
opened)  and  it  appeared  essaitial  first  to  study  the 
nature  of  simple  bodies.    The  following  are  some  ob- 
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servations  that  have  been  made  on  this  si^ject.    I 
I  received  them  from  Aristotle. 

The  earth,  ^ater,  air,  and  fire,  are  the  elements 
of  all  bodies;  thus  every  body  may  be  resolved  into 
some  of  these  elements*^ 

The  elemenlS)  being  siniple  bodies,  cannot  be 
divided  into  bodies  of  another  nature ;  but  they  mu- 
tually generate  each  o^ier,  and  are  incessantly 
changed  one  into  the  other."* 

It  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  in  what 
proportion  these  constituent  principles  are  combined 
in  each  body ;  H  is  therefore  only  by  conjecture  that 
Empedocles  has  said  that  a  bone  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  water,  two  of  earth,  and  four  of  fire." 

We  were  not  better  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  the  integral  parts  of  the  elements  ;  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  determine  this  question  have  laboured 
without  success.  To  explain  Ae  properties  of  fire, 
some  have  said  that  its  particles  must  be  of  a  pyra- 
midal figure,  and  others,  that  they  must  be  spherical. 
The  soKdity  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  has  caused 
tfce  cubical  form  to  be  assigned  to  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ment.^ • 

The  elements  possess  in  themselves  a  principle  of 
motion  and  rest  which  is  inherent  in  them.* — This 
principle  compels  the  element  of  earth  to  tend  towards 

I  Aristot.  de  Coel.  lib^  3.  c.  3.  t.  i.  p.  477.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  4. 
p.  479.  I^.  de  Gener.  lib. 2.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  596.  Moeheim.  in 
Cudw.  t.  i.  p.  ^.  *  Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  t.  i.  p.  697. 
« Id.  de  CibL  lib.  3.  c.  B.  p.  483.  »  U,  de  Nat.  Ausonlt.  lib. «. 
c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  327.    Id.  de  Cofel.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  439. 
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the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  water  to  raise  it^lf 
above  the  earth,  the  air  to  ascend  above  the  water, 
and  the  fire  to  mount  above  the  ain"^  Thus  positive 
gravity,  without  any  mixture  of  levity,  appertains  only 
to  the  earth ;  and  positive  levity,  without  any  mixture 
of  gravity,  only  to  fire ;  die  two  intermediary  elements, 
air  and  water,  have  with  relation  to  the  two  extremes, 
only  a  relative  gravity  and  levi^,  since  they  are 
lighter  than  earth,  and  heavier  than  fire.  The  re- 
lative gravity  is  no  longer  perceived  when  the  element 
which  possesses  it  descends  into  a  region  inferior  to 
its  own ;  thus  the  air  loses  its  gravity  in  the  water, 
and  the  water  in  the  earth/ 

You  are  of  opinion,  then,  said  I  to  Euclid,  that 
the  air  is  heavy?  It  cannot  be  doubted,  answered 
he;  a  bladder,  when  inflated,  weighs  more  than 
when  it  contains  no  air/ 

To  the  four  elements  are  annexed  four  essential 
properties,  cold,  beat,  dryness,  and  humidity.  Hie 
two  former  are  active,  the  two  latter  passive*^ — Of 
these,  each  element  possesses  two :  earth  is  cold  and 
dry,  water  cold  and  moist,  air  hot  and  moist,  and  fire 
dry  and  hot/  The  opposition  of  these  qualities 
promotes  the  designs  of  Nature,  who  always  works 
by  contraries,  and  therefore  are  they  the  only  agents 
which  she  employs  to  produce  all  her  efiects/ 

The  elements  which   have  a  common  property 

«  Aristot.  de  Col.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  489.         '  Id.  ibid.  p.  490. 
'  Id.  ibid.  '  Id.  Meteor,  lib.  4.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  583.  "  Id.  de 

Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  816.        *  U.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
t.  i.  p.  821.    Plut.  adv.  Col.  t.  ii.  p.  1111. 
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are  easily  changed  one  into  another ;  it  suffices  for 
this  to  destroy  in  either  the  property  by  which  they 
diSerJ  Should  any  external  cause  deprive  water  of 
its  cddness,  and  communicate  warmth  to  it,  it  will  be 
warm  and  moist,  and  will  then  possess  the  two  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  air,  and  will  no  longer  be 
distinguishable  from  that  element ;  this  is  effected  by 
ebolition,  which  causes  the  water  to  evaporate  and 
ascend  into  the  region  of  the  air.  If  another  cause 
should  there  deprive  it  of  its  heat,  and  restore  to  it 
its  natural  coldness,  it  will  re-assume  its  original 
form,  and  fall  again  to  the  earth ;  which  is  the  case 
4vhen  it  rains.  In  like  manner,  if  earth  loses  its 
fiigidity,  it  will  be  changed  into  fire;  and,  if  it  be 
deprived  of  its  dryness,  transmuted  into  water.' 

The  elements  which  have  no  common  quality  are 
also  reciprocally  changed  into  each  other ;  but  these 
permutations  are  more  rare  and  slow.* 

From  these  observations,  supported  by  facts,  or 
inductions,^  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  compound 
bodies  must  be  more  or  less  heavy,  according  as  they 
contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  particles  of  the 
elements  which  have  positive  or  relative  gravity. "^  If, 
of  two  bodies  of  an  equal  size,  we  find  that  one  is 
heavier  than  the  other,  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
terrestrial  element  predominates  in  the  former,  and 
water  or  air  in  the  latter. 

'  Aristot  de  Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  p.  517.  '  Id.  Meteor, 
lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  558.  *  Id.  de  Geoerat.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t  i. 
p.  517.  *  Id.  Metedr.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  58S.  *=  Id.  de 
Coel.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  490. 
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Wtfter  is  evajiomited  by  heali)  and  froxea  by  coid ; 
hence  the  liquids  stibject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  will 
be,  in  a  great  meafiure,  composed  of  that  elemenl^'* 
Heat  dries  and  hardens  the  eardi,  and  thus  all  bodies 
on  which  it  acts  in  the  sacne  iMiiner  will  be  priooi- 
|ially  composed  of  the  terrestrial  dement 

From  the  nature  taf  the  four  <elementfi|  and  their 
essential '  properties,  which  are,  as  I  have  sak^  lieat, 
cold,  dryness,  and  bumYdity,  iare  derived,  not  ronly  the 
gravity  and  levity,  but  also  the  density  and  rarity, 
softness  and  iunrdness,  fragility,  j9^hilify,  and  all  the 
iHher  qualities,  of  compound  bodies/  Hence  we  are 
«ble  to  account  for  tlieir  omtinual  changes,  and  to 
'explain  the  phcenomena  of  heaven^  and  the  f^rodMO- 
tions  of  the  earth.  In  tlie  heavens 'the  meteors,*  and  in 
the  bosom  of  our  globe  the  fossils,  metals,  &c«  are  only 
the  productions  of  dry  exhalations  or  humid  vapours.' 
The  following  example  will  show,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  use  which  is  xnfide  of  the  preceding 
'notions.  Natural  {dulosophers  were  divided  oon^ 
oeming  the  cause  of  earthquakes :  Democritus,  among 
others,  attributed  them  to  abundant  rains,  which  pe* 
netrated  the  earth,  and  which,  on  certain  occasions 
(the  vast  reservoirs  of  water  that  have  been  imagined 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ^obe  not  being  able  to  contain 
them),  made  vident  efforts  to  estcB^.^ — ^Aristotle, 
conformably  to  the  principles  above  inculcated, 


*  Aristdt.  Meteor,  lib.  4.  c.  la  t.  i.  p,  507.  *  Id.  de  Part. 
Aniiii*  lib. S.  c.  l..t.  i.  p.  97«.  !ld.  Meteor,  lib.  4.  e.  %,  3,  kc 
t.  i.  p.  586.  ^  Id.  Meteor.  .]xh.  %.  c.  4.  ;p..656.  « Id.  Ibid, 
lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  583.        ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.4l.c..7*  t«  i.  p.  5iS6. 
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Oft  the  oontivy,  that  the  rain-water,  rarefied  by  the 
intamal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  by  that  of  the  sun,  is 
tODvwted  into  a  quantity  of  air,  which,  finding  no 
issue,  shakes  and  ndses  the  super^ncutnbent  strata  of 
the  ^obe.' 

The  ancient  philosophers  wished  to  know  how 
tlm^  had  been  made,  before  they  endeavoured  to 
discover  what  th^  actual  properties  are.^  The  book 
of  Nature  was  open  before  their  eyes ;  but,  instead 
of  reading  it,  they  undertook  to  comment  on  it 
After  long  and  useless  labours,  it  was  at  length  per^ 
cdfed,  that  to  be  acquainted  with  animals,  plants^ 
and  the  various  productions  of  Nature,  it  was  necea- 
sary  to  study  them  with  unwearied  assiduity.  The 
cesuit  has  been  a  body  of  observations,  and  a -new 
science  more  curious,  fruitful,  and  interesting,  than 
ancient  physics.  If  a  philosopher,  after  having  long 
studied  the  nature  of  animals,  should  wish  to  com- 
municate to  others  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  he 
ought  to  be  able  perfectly  to  discharge  two  essential 
duties ;  first  that  of  the  historian,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  commentator. 

Ab  an  historian,  he  should  treat  of  their  size, 
duipe,  colour,  nutriment,  disposition,  and  manners; 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  anatomically  the  struc- 
ture of  their  bodies,  which  should  be  known  to  him 
by  means  of  dissection.' 

As  a  commentator^  he  should  <^cite  our  admira- 

I  ArlBtot  If «teor.  lib. «.  c  «.  ^  Id.  de  ¥$A.  Anim.  lib.  1. 
c.  1.^.  i.  p.  MTcetdaB.:  *Ii.  deAaim,  Intern,  c  7.  t.  i.  p. 738. 
Id.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  9.  c.  11.  t.  i.  p.  7^5. 
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tion  by  explaining  the  wisdom  of  Nature "^  in  the 
adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended^  to  the  element  in  \/irhich  each  creatui^ 
is  to  live,  and  to  the  principle  of  life  by  which  it  is 
animated ;""  and  he  should  be  able  to  point  out  the 
same  wise  contrivance  in  the  action  of  the  different 
springs  which  produce  motion/  and  in  the  means 
employed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  each  species.^ 

However  limited  the  study  of  the  celestial  and  eter- 
nal bodies  may  be,  it  more  excites  our  transports  than 
that  of  terrestrial  and  perishable  substances.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  view  of  the  heavens  makes  the  same 
impression  on  the  natural  philosopher  as  beauty  makes 
on  a  man  who,  to  obtain  the  object  of  whom,  he  is 
enamoured,  would  willingly  consent  to  close  his  eyes  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.**  But  if  philosophy,  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  superior  regions,  astonishes  us  by  the 
sublimity  of  her  discoveries,  at  least  while  she  remains 
on  earth  she  delights  us  by  the  profusion  of  know- 
ledge which  she  procures  us,  and  which  indemnifies 
us  with  interest  for  all  the  toil  it  may  have  cost  us. 
What  charms,  in  fact,  does  not  Nature  diffuse  over 
the  labours  of  the  philosopher,  who,  convinced  that 
she  does  nothing  in  vain,'  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  secret  of  her  operations,  who  every  where  recog- 
nises the  impress  of  her  greatness,  and  imitates  not 

*  Aristot.  de  Part.  Anim.  passim.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
t.  i.  p.  976.  *  Id.  de  Anim.  Incess.  t.  i.  p.  733.  '  Id.  de 
Gener.  t.  i.  p.  493.  «  Aristot.  de  Part.  Aaim.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  i. 
p.  974.  '  Id.  de  Gael.  Ub.  2.  c.  11.  t.  i.  p.  4^.  Id.  de  Anim. 
Incess.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  734. 
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die  puerile  pride  of  those  minds  who  disdain  to  cast 
.down  their  eyes  upon  an  insect? — Some  strangers 
ccmiing  to  consult  Heraclitus,  found,  him  near  b^ 
qyen,  wh^e  he  had  taken  refiige.firpm  the  rigours  of 
the  season.  .  As  they  stopped  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  from  a  kind  of  shame^  he  cried  out  to  them, 
'^  Eqter !  tl^  immortal,  gods  do  not  disdain  to  honour 
these  places  mth  their  presence."  The  majesty  of 
Nature  in  like  manner  ennobles  the  beings  which  are 
mosfvUe  in  our  eyes;,  every  where  this  Gomnion 
mother,  acts  with  profound  wisdom,  aiidby  ways 
which  lead  with  certainty  to,  the  ends  she  has .  pro- 
posed/ 

When  we  glance  over  &e  infinite  number  of  her 
productions,  we  immediately  perceive  that,  to  study 
them  with  profit,  discern  their  relations,  and  describe 
Ihem  with  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them 
in  a  certain  order,  and  distribute  them  first  into  a  small 
number  of  classes,  such  as  those  ,of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals.  If  we  afterwards  examine  each  of  these 
^ksses,  we  shall  find  that  the  beings  of  which  they  are 
composed,  having  between  themselves  resemblances 
^nd  ^differences  more  or  less  sensible,  should  be  divided 
jand  subdivided  into  various  species,  until  we  arrive  at 
individuals. 

Scales  of  this  kind  would  be  easy  to  form,  if  it 
were,  possible  exactly  to  ascertain  the  trahsiticni  from 
one  species  to  another;  but  these  changes  being  made 

'  Aristot.  de  PiBirt.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t  i.  p.  975. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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ki  an  impenseptible  manner^'  ure  kiceBs«titiy  mk  OM^ 
feundhig  winit  eugbt  to  be  didttnguisdied,  «nd  dii^titt- 
^idling  wfaat  is  in  ve^ty  noit  "ilffetoiat  This  is  llie 
dbfeffil  of  tte  meAods  which  jhcire  4iitbwto  been  nude 
pubfic ;  *"  and  in  which  ive  see  'with  surprise  certain 
hird^  classed  among  aquatic  anifliiAs,  c»r  in  a  specfies 
equally  forei^  to  tiwir  nature.  The  authors  of  these 
fichemes  have  been  mistakeo  in  lli ar  prmciple ;  they 
iMure  judged  of  the  vdaxde  %  the  part  Tbussom^, 
taking  wings  for  a  specific  diffisnencei  have  divided  aH 
animals  into  two  great  familiea,  the  one  ^oontaining 
^ose  which  have  wings^  iand  the  otber  tlioae  (wydi 
have  not ;  without  perceiving  that,  among  individuals 
of  the  aame  specice,  'as  fer  exfample  ants,  ^^here  are 
some  which  have  wings,  and  others  which  have  them 
not/  ' 

The  division  of  animals  into  domestic  and  wild, 
•thot^h  ado{)ted  by  some  nsitumltsts^  is  eijually 
defective;  for  man,  and  the  ainmals  which  lie  ha6 
been  able  to  tame,  do  not  specifically  difiar  iitim 
the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  ^djog,  liiat  liv«  ^m  the 
woods/ 

Every  diviaon,  to  be  e^fiaot^  ought  >to  es^bliiA  a 
real  differ^ice  between  the  objects  wbfcfa  it  'disJtitK 
guishes ;  and  every  difference,  to  be  specific,  ought  te 
unite  in  one  sin^e  and  same  species  all  Ae  indi- 
vkluals  which  appertain  to  it;*  that  is  to  wy,  aH 

'  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  897.  "  Id.  de  Part. 
Anim.  lib.  I.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  971.  «  M.  ibid.  "^  Id.  ibid.  p.  972, 
•Id.  ibid.  p.  971. 
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ibost  lAnA  are  absolutely  alike,  or  which  differ  oaly 
by  more  or  les«. 

As  these  conditions  are  very  difficult  to  fulfil/ 
AiifltQlle  hfi8  cmceiired  a  plan  which  voices  a^l  the 
advaotageB,  witiboiH  s^y  of  the  iqconrenience^i  oi 
the  pteceHi^  (netbods.  He  tfill  explain  it  ii) 
one  of  bi»  tapoal^^es;''  and  this  treatise  will  cer- 
tainly  be  the  ^ork  of  tbe  man  of  industry  wha 
QOite  nofthitigy  and  the  laan  of  genius  who  sees  every 
thing.* 

AmoBg  die  Q|iiserv4tioii3  with  which  he  will  enrich 
fab  Imtory  <tf.:ani9wl%  ^ere  are  some  which  be  ha^ 
eooamiiiimtfsd.  to  m^  Mid  which  I  shall  here  repeat^ 
4hat  you  may  knbw.  in  what  t^a^mer  pature  i$  at  pro- 
sent  studied.  ,, 

1st  Cpn^d^ring  apimeJs  with  respiect  to  the 
countries  they  inhaJlHt,  it  has  been  foimd  that  wild 
onea.iure  mote  ferocious  in  Asia,  stronger  in. Europe, 
eod  eMEe  viaried  m  thfiir  forms  in  A&ioa,  which^ 
according  to  the  proverb,  is  <ever  prodaetive  of  some 
Oidw  monster,^ — ^Those  which  live  on  the  n^oimtai^s 
aiie.more  mia^iev4^ijis  ^n  those  of  the  plains."^  I 
Jmow.not,  however,  ^bother  this  dij^^co  p^oceedij^ 
frtnu: like. places  which  they  inhlijbit,  or.  from  the  de- 
fect fif  food ;  for  in  Egypt^  wbefe  several  Jdnds  qf 
antiiK^   are   piGQvided  ^nrith  su^t^napce,    the   most 

f  Ariitol.  de  Part  Anim.lib.  ,1.  €.4.  p.  974.  ^  Id.  Hist. 

Ankn,  t,  i.  p.  761.^  .  *  ^.  de^J^uj^qn  has  c»1;remely  well  e?c- 
plained  thjs  plan  in  the  Preface  to  the;  first  Tolume  of  hid 
Nftana  Hiatory.  ^  « Ariatot.  ^'ik  Ani^mal'lib.  a,  q.  ^6.  t.  i.  p. 
9«0.A        *  Id.  ibid.  c.  20.  p.  9^0.  C. 
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•  « 

"fierce  and  the  gentlest  live  quietly  together,  jmd  the 
crocodile  licks  the  hand  of  the  priest  who  brings  him 
food.* 

The  climate  has  a  powerful  influence  on  their 
inanners/  Extreme  cold  or  heat  renders  them  fero- 
cious and  cruel.^  The  winds,  waters,  and  the  aliments 
on  which  they  subsist^  are  sometimes  sufficient  to 
produce  considerable  differences.**  The  nations  of  the 
South  are  timid  and  abject,  those  of  the  North  coara- 
geous  and  confident;  but  the  former  are  more  en-^ 
lightened,  perhaps  because  they  are  more  ancient, 
perhaps  also  because  they  are  more  softened  and  en^ 
feebled;  for,  in  fact,  men  of  daring  and  ardent  passions 
are  rarely  tormiehted  with  the  restless  tiesire  of  ob- 
taining knowledge.' 

The  same  cause  which  produces  these  moral  diffe- 
rences among  men,  acts  also  on  their,  organisation. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this  observation,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  colour  of  the  eye  is  commonly  blue 
in  cold,  and  black  in  hot  countries.^ 

2d.  Birds  are  very  sensible  of  flie  rigours  of  the 
seasons.*  At  the  approach  of  winter  or  of  summer, 
some  descend  into  the  plain,  or  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  others  depart  into  distant  countries,  to  breathe 
a  more  temperate  air.  Thus,  to  avoid  the  excess  of 
heat  and  cold,    the  Persian  monarch  successively 

*  Aristot.  Hilt.  Anim.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  p.  98S.  ^  Flat:  de  Leg. 
lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  747.  '  Arifltot.  Problem,  sect.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  750. 
^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  747*  *  Aristot.  Problem,  sect. 

14.  t.  ii.  p.  752.        ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  751.        •  Id.  Hist.  Anim.  lib. 
8.  c.  12.  t.  i.  p.  908^ 
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removes  his  court  to  the  northern  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  his  empire." 

The  time  of  the  departure  and  return  of  birds  is 
always  about  the  equinoxes.  The  weakest  lead  the 
van.  They  almost  all  go  together,  and  as  it  were  in 
tribes;  and  have  sometimes  a  long  journey  to  perform 
before  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 
The  cranes  come  from  Scythia,  and  direct  their  course 
to  the  marshes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  places  where 
the  Nile  has  its  source,  and  where  the  pygmies  are 
found. — How !  said  I,  do  you  believe  in  the  existence 
of  pygmies  ?  Are  they  still  at  war  with  the  cranesi 
as  they  were  in  Homer's  time  ?°  That  war,  replied 
he,  is  a  fiction  of  the  poet,  which  will  not  be  adopted 
by  the  historian  of  nature.*  The  pygmies,  however, 
really  exist;  they. are  a  race  of  men  who  are  very 
small,  as  are  likewise  their  horses ;  they  are  black, 
and  live  in  caves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tn>- 
glodyt©.** 

The  same  cause,  added  Euclid,  which  compete 
certain  birds  annually  to  exchange  one  country  for 
another,  acts  likewise  in  the  depths  <^  the  waters.^ 
At  Byzantium  we  see,  at  stated  times,  several  species 
of  fish  sometimes  ascend  towards  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 

*  Xen.  Instit.  Cyr.  lib.  8.  p.  233.  Flut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  604. 
Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  513.  iBlian.  de  Animal,  lib.  3.  c.  13.  "  Homer. 
Iliad,  lib.  3.  v.  4.  *  Aristotle  has  not  related  thia  fable,  though 
he  has  been  aceused  of  it  by  some  writers,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Latin  translation.  *  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  p. 
907.  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  33.  Nonnos.  ap.  Phot.  p.  8.  Ctesias. 
ap.  eond.  p.  144.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxTili.  p. 
306.        r  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  8.  c.  13.  p.  909. 
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ftnd  at  other  aeasons  descend  into  the  ^gean  Sea; 
they  go  in  a  collective  body,  like  the  bird) ;  and  their 
rcute^  like  buman  life,  is  marked  by  the  anarea  which 
await  them  in  their  passage. 

3d.  Researches  have  bseen  oiade  into  (be  duration 
of  the  Ufa  of  aninpab ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that> 
in  tsmsay  species,  the  faipai^  hve  loQger  than  the 
males*  But,  without  attending  to;  thb  differeno^  v^ 
«aj  affirm,  that  dqg^  conunqiiily  live  foiwte^.  or 
iiikeeo,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  years  ;^  oxMi^hisiat 
the  same  time;**  horses  uauaily  dgbteen  or  tn^eaty, 
sometimes  thirty,  or  even  fifty ;''  assed  above  thirty  ;^^ 
camiels  above  fifty," f  ^^^  sometimes  even  to  a. bun* 
idred;"^  ekphanta,  according  to  so0:ue,  live  t\yo  tm^d^ 
years,  and,  according  to  others,  three  huiKlred/  It 
was  anciently  pretended  that  the  stag  Uved  four  tones 
the  age  of  the  crow,  and  the  latter  nine  times  the  age 
of  man.'  All  that  is  at  present  certainly  known  with 
respect  to  the  stag  is,  that  the  time  of  gestation  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  animal,  wiU  not  permit  us  to 
suppose  that  it  is  very  longJived.*. 

JiTature  sometimes  produced  e^^ception^  tx>»  her 
QBOsnl  laws.    The  Atbeniiws  wiU  tell  you  of  a  mule 

<>  Aristot.  Hist.  Aoimal.  lib.  6.  c.  80.  t.  i.  p.  878.  Buff.  HisU 
NAt.  t.  V .  p.  9«a .  '  Ari4t0t.  ik|i(L  c.  $1 .  p,  Saa.  ^  W.  ibid. 
itBp.  3i.  p.  Sao.  ^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  83.  p.  881.  *  Accarding  to 
M»  4e:Buftin,  asees^  hke.  horses*  Uve  t^onty-five  or  thirty  years 
(Hist.  Natur.  t.  iv.  p.  896.)  "  Aristot  Hist.  Animal.  Lib.  6. 
q.  96.  |>  ^88..  t  Aiocordlng  to  M.  de  Buffoin,  fi>rty  oi!  filly 
yefti^  (t.  U;  p,  9e&.>  '  Arisiot  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  a  c.  9.  p.  W9. 
y  lA.  ibid.  '  Hesidd.  ap.  Plot.  de.Qne.  Deftet  t  ii.  p«  41B. 
'  Aristot  Hist  A^asmals  lib.  6.  Cu  SO.  p.  810. 
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wkkii  diffd  «t  ihK  ^ge  of  c%|hlj  jws.  At  tlie  time 
Ihe  tnqple  of  IfiaerFm  «Bis  boalt  it  was  set  at  liberty, 
wtfivdmsoi  irom  all  fijrtber  laboor,  oo  aocouot  of  ite 
ffoUwgt;  bolt  it  stUl  ooBtiaued  to  ^  before  the  othecs, 
liiimitnMr  tfattni  bv  ite  eawmil&  aod  9(ffikinff  to  oar* 
take  ia  ifaoir  toiL  Tbe  dnlc«  in  tbe  OHGrkets  wete^ 
kfj  ar  decree  of  the  peo|jk^  fiwbidden  to  drive  it  away 
adieD  it  aoBroadbed  tiie  ha^hit*i  of  saki  or  fruits 
wbich  tbi^  eiyosed  to  ^e^^ 

4tb.  It  has  been  reoiarkedi  as  I  have  said  abovoi 
Aat  natme  passes  froiB  one  gmos  or  species  to  an- 
other by  imperceptible  gradations;''  and  that  firotn 
man  to  tbe  most  insensible  beings,  all  her  productions 
seea»  to  fi>m  one  closely  coaneeted  series* 

Let  us  b^n  with  jninerals,  which  constitute  the 
&st  l^lk  of  the  chain.    I  heboid  only  a  matter  which 
is  passii^  sterile,  unoifmusedn  and  consequently  with- 
out want»  and  without  fiioctions.    Presently  I  seem 
to  diaipern  in  certain  pkofo  a  kind  of  motion,  some 
obscure  $wsaUons».  a  spark  of  life ;  and  in  all  a  con- 
staj&t  reproducticHi,  but  deprived  of  those  maternal 
caares  by  which  it  is  cherished.    I  repair  to  the  shores 
of  tbe  seai  and  am  ineUoed  to  doubt  whetha*  its  shelU 
fifih  beloug  to  tbe  class  of  animaU  or  to  that  of  vege- 
tables.   Again  I  return,  and  the  sims  of  life  multiply 
around  me^    I  si^  beings  that  moire^  respire,  and  are 
influenced  by  passions  and  duties.     If  there  are  I0H19 
that^  like  thq  plants  pf  which  I  have  just  spoken^  &f^ 

'  Arislot.  UUjt.  Aoim*  lib.  6.  c.  U.  p.  W%.  Mitt.  lib.  ft  .^  4i 
t.  U  p.  4m  Hut.  ds  SQkrt.  Aaim,  i,  \l  p,  m^  '  iiUl^l 
ibid.  lib.  a.  c.  l.t.  i.p.8^« 
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abandoned  to  chance  from  the'  moment  of  their  birtii, 
there  are  others  whose  education  is  attended  to 
with  more  care.  These  live  in  society  with  the  fruit 
of  their  loves ;  those  are  become  strangers  to  th^ 
families.  Several  present  to  me  the  sketch  of  our 
manners :  I  find  among  them  gentle  and  ungovernable 
dispbsitibilis ;  the  signs  of  mildness,  courage,  audacitj, 
barbarity/ fear,  and  cowardice,  and  sometimes  even 
the  image  of  prudence  and  reason.  We  possess  un* 
derstanding,  wisdom^  and  the  arts;  and  they  have 
Acuities  iH^hich  supply  the  place  of  these  advan- 
tages."* 

This  succession  of  analogies  at  length  conducts  us 
to  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  where  man  is  placed. 
Among  the  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  the  first 
rank,  I  remark  two  which  are  essential :  the  first  is 
that  understanding,  which,  while  he  lives,  raises  him 
to  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things  j""  and  the 
second  his  happy  organisation,  and  especially  the 
touch,  the  first,  most  necessary,  and  most  exquisite  of 
our  senses,^  the  source  of  industry,  and  the  instrument 
most  proper  to  second  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  is  to  the  hand,  said  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
^  that  man  owes  a  part  of  his  superibrity  over  other 
animals.^ 

But  why,  said  I,  do  you  place  man  at  the  extremity 

^  Aristot.  Hiflt.  Anim.  lib.  8.  cap.  1.  t.  i.  p.  897;  lib.  9.  c.  7' 
p.  928.  *  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  10.  cap.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  140.  '  Id.  de 
Fart.  Anim.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  987*  De  Sens^  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  668. 
Hist.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  t.  i.  p.  773.  De  Anim.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  t.  i. 
page  642;  lib.  3.  cap.  12.  p.  661.  Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  p.  1316. 
»  Plut.  de  Frat  Amor.  t.  ii.  p.  473. 
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of  the  chain  ?  Is  the  immense  space  which  separates 
him  from  the  Divine  Being  only  one  vast  desert? 
The  Egyptians,  the  Chaldean  magi,  the  Phry^ans, 
and  the  Thracians,  fill  this  interval  with  beings  as 
much  superior  to  us  as  we  are  to  the  brutes.^ 

I  meant,  replied  Euclid,  only  to  speak  of  visible 
beings.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  above  us 
an  infinite  number  of  others  who  escape  our  sight. 
From  the  rudest  kind  of  existence,  we  have  ascended 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  our  own  species ;  and,  in 
proceeding  from  that  limit  to  the  Divinity,  we  must, 
no  doubt,  pass  through  different  orders  of  intelligences, 
by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  pure  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Being. 

This  opinion,  which  is  conformable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  nature,  is  equally  ancient. and  general  among 
various  nations.  From  them  we  have  borrowed  it ;  and 
we  believe  the  earth  and  the  Heavens  to  be  filled  with 
genii,  to  whom  the  Supreme  Being  has  confided  the 
government  of  the  universe.* — ^We  distribute  them 
throughout  all  animated  nature,  but  principally  in 
those  regions  which  extend  around  and  above  us, 
from  the  earth  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  There, 
exercising  an' extensive  authority,  they  dispense  life 
and  death,  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness.  Each 
nation  and  each   individual  find  in  these  invisible 

^  Aristot.  Metaph.  lib,  14.  c,  4.  t.  ii.  p.  1003.     Plu**  ^e  Orac. 
Def.  t.  ii.  p.  416.        i  Pythag.  ap.  Diogen.  La^rt.  lib.  8.   §  st. 
Thales  ap.  eund.  lib.  1.  §  ^7.    Id.  ap.  Arigtot.  dc  Anim.  lib.  \. 
c.  8. 1. 1  p.  628.    Id.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  H-  *•  ^'"-  P-  >^&- 
Plat.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  899. 
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ageate  a  friepd  aogi^iou^  tp.  protect,  or  an  ewwy:  ardeo^ 
to  persecute  theai.     Th^y  ajrc  clothed  with  aa  aerial 
hody,^  aiu^  their  essi^nce  is  of  a  nuddle  nature,  her 
tween,  the  dkio/e  and,  human  J— ^Th^y  excel  us  m  intel- 
ligence.   Soiue  are  subject  to  like  passioos  wij;b  uSf"" 
and  the  greater  part  to  changes  by  whic^  they  pass  to 
a.  superior  order;  for  the  innumerable  nviltitude,  of 
spirits  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes ;  tb^  first 
i^.  that  of  th^  gods,  who  are  the  objects  of  adoraltioi^ 
aji^d  who  reside  in  th^  stars^ ;  the  si^cond^,  that  of  thi9 
genu,  property  so-  called ;  the,  thirds  that  of  the  heroes 
who,  during  their  Hves,  h^y^  icQlvd^ed:  grci^t  s^vice3 
to  mankind;  wd  the  foui;th»  that  of  tl;^. souls  of  men 
after  they  ar^  §eparated|  from  tiiieir  bodi^^.    We  dc^ 
cree  to  th^  three;  f^rop^  classes  honouiis,  in  which  we 
ourselvea  sb^ll  one  d«y  participate,  and  which  wiU 
faise  u^  suco^siTely  ta  the  digiiMtiea  of  berocis,,  g^oiiy 
and  gflds,* 

Euclid,  who  understood  na  better  than  I  the  mo- 
.  tivQs  foj;  th^sfii  promotions,,  added,  that  certaw  gcwi 
M^re^tilR^  \f^i  a  prey,  to  inquietudes,  and,  like  U3,,  s^b* 
jected  to  death.''  I  asked  him,  what  duration  had 
bis^  assigned  to  their  life.  According  to  Hesjiodi 
luiswered  be,  the  genii  live  several  thousand  years; 
9ndi  according  to  Pindar,  a  hamadryad  dies  with  the 
t^pqa  in,  which  it  is  inclosed.^ 

Sufficient  attention,  replied  I,  has  not  been  paid 

*  Plut.  de  Oraq.  Defect,  t.  ii.  p.  431.  i  Id.  ibid.  p.  415, 
"« Id.  ibid.  p.  416.  *  Heiiod.  ap.  Plut.  de  Orac.  DefycU  1. 11. 
p.  415.  Pjthag.  ap.  Diog.  U«rt.  lib.  8.  (  23.  •  Pl|it.  ibid. 
p.  419.        Ud.  ibid.  p.  415. 
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to  diia  mist  int^recrtiDg  aiAject:  it  would,  however, 
be  of  importwce  could  vy^  learn  the  degree  of  author 
rily  which  thests  inteUigeiK:e$  exercise  over  ua.  Per* 
hafis  we  owgM  to  attribute  to  th^m  many  effect^  of 
Ae  causes  of  whiob  we  are  i|^rant :  they  are  per- 
kaps  the  authora  of  many  uipfefeseea  events,  both  m 
gMQM  of  chani^ei  au^  in  p^iticf^l  affairs*  I  confi$sa  % 
am  disgusted  with  the  history  oSmw^  ao|d  could  mi$th 
tbut  of  thea^'  iovisiUe  b^iu^  migbt  be  wriltea.  Here 
com^  om»  Vksmr^  S^cli4)  ivhp  cam  funiish  you 
With  e«f«V?o|  Bititawlft  foi<  such  a  wc^ik. 

Tbe  Pythagweaiii  T^Iesiclea  enteripg  at  the  same 
uioneBt^  toi^inecl  hojaf^elf  of  the  subject  of  our  cob* 
vemtioUf  and  se^nped  surprisedi  that  we  had  never 
aMH  any  ff^iiA  It  i»  tm^  said  he,  tbey  oaly  maiur 
frat  themseWes^  to  sot;^  who  have  beea  long  prepared 
by  mcdilatkm  ai^d  prayer. — He  afterwards  confessed 
dkal  his.  owi»  soiwtiaies.  honoured  bjlm  with  bis 
presence ;  and  that,  yielding  one  day  to  hJ3  repeated 
iAlrealies»  he  b^ci  eonv:eyed  hiin  intov  tbe  region  of 
sptrila.  Gondesoend,  s£u4  ^  to  relate  t^  M^  ^e  cir* 
cuflostMces  ol  youri  journ^ji :  I  coi|jur€(  you  in,  the 
name  ^  him  wha  taught  the.  fimer^  of  thp  mmbers 
\^  %  3>  4/*  9*elesiQles.  imo^ediately  complied  with 
my  requ^t^  and  b^^U:  as*  foUo^ : 

The  momeat  of  departure  being  arrived,  I  fek 

•»  Aristot.  ap.  Apul.  de  Deo  Socrat.  t.  ii.  p.  83.  '  lamblich. 
c.  28.  p.  1275  c-  29.  p.  138.  Pythag.  Aur.  Cann.  y.  47. 
Hierocl.  ibid.  p.  I70.  *  That  i»  to  8ay,  in  the  name  of  Pytha- 
goras, L  have, given  the  form  of  adjuratioii  in  use  amoog  the 
disciples  6^  that-  great  man,  wilo  discofered  the  harmomcai  pro-' 
portions  in  these  numbers. 
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my  soul  disengaged  from  the  bonds  which  unite  it  to 
the  body,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
world  of  animated  substances,  good  and  malevolent,* 
cheerful  and  melancholy,  prudent  arid  rash.  We 
followed  them  for  some  time ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  that  they  directed  the  interests  of  states  and 
those  of  individuals,  the  inquiries  of  sages,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude/ 

Presently,  a  female  figure,  of  gigantic  stature, 
extended  a  sable  pall  over  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and, 
having  slowly  descended  to  the  earth,  gave  her  orders 
to  her  attendants  who  followed  her.  We  entered 
several  houses  where  Sleep  and  his  ministers  were 
profusely  shedding  their  poppies ;  and  while  Silence 
and  Peace  were  softly  seated  near  the  virtuous  man, 
Remorse  and  terrifying  spectres  violently  shook  the 
bed  of  the  villain.  Plato  wrote  as  the  genius  of 
Homer  dictated  to  him,  and  'pleasing  dreams  flut- 
tered around  the  youthful  Lycoris. 

Aurora  and  the  Hours,  said  my  conductor  to  me> 
now  unbar  the  gates  of  day  ;  it  is  time  for  us  to  rise 
into  the  air.  Behold  the  tutelary  genii  of  Athens^ 
Corinth,  and  Lacedaemon,  who  hover  on  the  wing, 
and  fly  in  circles  above  those  cities*.'*  They  drive 
away  from  them,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  the  evils' 
by  which  they  are  menaced.  Yet  soon  shall  their 
fields   be  laid   waste;    for  the  genii   of  the  south, 

"  Thai.  Fythag.  Plat.  ap.  Plut.  de  Plac.  Philos.  lib.  1.  c.  d. 
t.;ii.  p.  882.  '  Moshem.  in  Cudw.  c.  4.  §  34.  p.  798.  Bruck. 
t.  i.  p.  1113.  'Pauian.  lib.  S.  c.  la  p.  680.  Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  35. 
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enveloped  in  gloomy  clouds,  advance  with  hoarse 
clamours  against  those  of  the  north. — Wars  are  as 
frequent  in  these  regions  as  on  earth ;  and  the  combat 
of  the  Titans  and  the  Typhons  was  only  a  contest 
between  two  tribes  of  genii.^ 

Now  observe  those  busy  agents  who,  with  a  flight 
as  rapid  and  restless  as  that  of  the  swallow,  skim  the 
earth,  and  cast  on  every  side  their  eager  and  piercing 
eyes.  These  are  the  inspectors  of  human  affairs, 
some  of  whom  diffuse  gentle  influences  over  the 
mortals  they  protect,'  while  others  let  loose  the  im- 
placable Nemesis  to  punish  the  guilty/  Behold  those 
mediators,  those  interpreters,  who  ascend  and  descend 
incessantly :  they  convey  to  the  gods  the  vows  and 
ofierihgs  of  men,  and  bring  back  to  earth  happy  or 
ill-boding  dreams,  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,*  which 
are  afterwards  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  oracles. 

O  my  protector  !  suddenly  exclaimed  I ;  see 
yonder  are  beings  whose  stature  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance inspire  terror :  they  are  coming  towards  us. 
Let  us  fly  them,  said  he ;  they  are  wretched^  spirits, 
the  happiness  of  others  irritates  them,  and  they  only 
spare  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  sufferings  and  in 
tears.*" 

Escaped  from  their  fiiry,  we  met  with  other  ob- 
jects not  less  afflicting.     Ate,  the  detestable  Ate,  the 


*  Plui.  de  laid.  t.  ii.  p.  360.  Id.  de  Orac.  Defect,  p.  4tl. 
» Id.  ibid.  p.  417.  Hesiod.  ibid.  •  Tim.  Locr.  in  Oper.  Plat 
t.  iii.  p.  106.  •  Plut.  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  «02  et  303.     Plut. 

de  Isid.  t.  ii.  p.  361.    Id.  de  Orac,  I>^.  p.  416.    Diog.  La^re. 
lib.  8.  §  3%.        ^  Xenocr.  ap.  Pint,  de  Isid.  t.  ii.  p.  361. 
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isiermd  sl^urce  of  the  dissensi^ng  urhich  torniimt  m&n^ 
iiiercely  stalked  above  their  head^,  add  breatfaed  into 
their  hearts  rage  arwl  vengewiee  ;*  wyie,  with  a  tinud 
step  and  downcast  eyeSj  (Ive  ft^yein^  foHoited  in  h«r 
footsteps,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  pbajoe  u^uetei* 
Discord  had  appeared  •**  Glory  i^a$  fottow^d  by  iBnvy, 
ntho  at  Xhit  satne  titDe  gnawed  het  ow»  sides ;  *  Tinith 
by  In^postuipe^  who  ^^v^sry  iMtaiit  ehanged  her  mlisk ; 
end  eiach  virtye  by  sm^aeral  ^ices  who  cairied  nels  or 
potiiards. 

On  a  sudden,  Fortune  appedred.  I  oongratulatinl 
hxit  oh  the  gifts  wbieh  she  disiribcMed  to  mortals.  I 
git^  iiot/said  fibe^  iti  a  stern  «ittie ;  but  I  lend  a^  great 
interest;*  As  she  uttisitd  these  timrds,  she  dip^  the 
flowers  and  frtntfe  whkh  dbe  held  in  one  band  into  a 
cup  of  person  which  she  carried  in  the  otben 

Two  powerful  divinities  then  passed  us,  who  left 
liehind  them  loi^g  streams  of  light.  These,  said  my 
•conductor,  are  the  impetuous  Murs  and  the  wise 
Minerva.  Two  armies  are  approaching  eaeh  other 
in  BoBotia :  Minerva  hastens  to  take  her  station  by 
tlie  side  of  Epammondasj  the  general  of  the  Tfaebaas ; 
and  Macs  dies  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  will 
be  vanquished ;  for  wisdom  nnust  ever  triumph  over 
vailour^ 

Observe,  «t  the  same  time,  yon  pMr  of  geifti  who 
precipitately  descend  to  earth.  The  one  is  a  good, 
and  die  other  an  €lvil  genius ;  they  hasten  to:  exert 
their  poWer  otl  t.  new-bom  hiiaitt  t  in  this  first  mo- 

•  HomeV.  IHad.  Hb.  10.  v.  91.        *^Id.  ibid.  lib.  fll.  v.  SOOi 
•  Bion.  ap,  Stob.  Sefrm.  108.  p.  663.. 
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miBiit  0f  his  existence  they  will  icontead  with  each 
other  to  ^ve  him  all  the  good  quifoies  or  alt  the  de*- 
fiyrmitteft  of  which  die  heart  and  mind  are  capable: 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  will  incline  to  gpod 
or  evil,  «  the  inftaeooe  of  the  one  shall  prevail  over 
that  of  4be  other/ 

in  the  tmcui  time,  I  behdd  h&Bgs  aMeiid.aiid 
deseend  whose  features  appeared  to  m^  mom  gross 
tiiati  those  ef  the  geniL  I  was  infononed  that  these 
were  souls  wfaidi  were  about  to  be  united  to,  or  whidi 
iiad  .lately  quitted,  niortal  bodies.  On  a  sodden  there 
afipenred  nutteardus  swonns  of  ihem,  which  followed 
aach  other  at  idtervds,  and  spread  themselves  throng 
the  ivide^elds  of  ^Bar,  tthe  clouds  of  a  whitish  duat. 
The  hatlthi  is  begins  said  tbegecHuis ;  tb^  blood  flows 
in  torrentfis.  O  blind  and  wretched  mortals  \  Behold 
ibe  souls  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Tbebans  who 
perkh  to  ^tiie  fields  vf  Leuctra !  Whither  are  they 
going?  said  I.  Follow  .me,  answered  he,  and  you 
shall  know. 

We  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  empne  of  daiic<- 
ness  and  of  death;  and,  hairing  proceeded  beyond  ihe 
ephere  of  the  ^moon^  andv^  at  :tfae  regions  which  are 
enlightened  by  eternal  day.  Let  us  stop  a  numient, 
said  my  ^oide.  Surrey  the  ma^ficeot  scene  which 
simtounds  us,  and  listen  10:^16  divine  hmnnony  .that  is 
produced  by  the  regular  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.^ 

^Empedocl.  ap«  Plat,  de  Anim.  IVanquil.  t.  il.  p.  474^ 
Xenocr.  et  Plat,  ap,  eund.  de  Orac.  Def.  p.  419.  Van  Dale  de 
Orac.  p.  6.  «  Iambi,  de  Vlt.  Pythag.  c.  15.  p.  59.  Enipedocl. 
ap.  Porphyr.  de  Vlt.  Pytbag.  p.  35. 
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Observe  how  each  planet  and  each  star  is  attended  by 
a  genius  which  directs  its  course.  These  stars  are 
inhabited  by  sublime  intelligences  of  a  nature  supe-* 
rior  to  ours. 

While,  fisung  my  .eyes  on  the  sun,  I  coutenoplated, 
with  ravishing  delight,  the  genius  whose  vigmx)us  arm 
propels  that  resplendent  globe  along  the  path  which  it 
describes,^  I  saw  him  repulse  wilji  fury  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  souls  which  we  had  met,  permitting  only  a 
small  number  of  them  to  plunge  into  the  bofling  waves 
of  that  luminary.^  These  latter,  said  my  guide,  are 
less  guilty  than  the  others,  and' will i he  pudfied  by  die 
flame;  after  which  > they  will  wing  their  way  to  the 
;difierent  stars,  in  which  they  were  distributed  ^at  the 
time  of  the  formation  df  the  univense,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  laws  of  nature  recah  them  to  the 
earth  to  animate  other  bodies.*"  But  what,  said  I,  shall 
be  the  destiny  of  those  whom  the  genius  has  repulsed  ? 
They,  answered  he,  must  repair  to  the  Field  of  Truth, 
where  just  judges  will  condemn  the  most  criminal  to 
the  torments  of  Tartarus,^  and  the  others  to  long 
and  painful  peregrinations.  Then,  directing  my 
eyes,  he  showed  me  millions  of  souls,  who,  for 
thousands  of  years,  had  wandered  mournfully .  in 
the  air,  and  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  celestial  globes.^ 

^Tlat.  dc  Leg.  lib.   10.  t.  ii.  p.  819.         »Porphyr.  de 
Abfltin.  lib.  4.  §  10.  p.  3S9.      Brack,  t.  i.  p.  S96.  ^  Plat. 

in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  42.  lAxioch.  ap.  Plut.  t.  iiL  p.  S71. 

*  Empedocl.  ap.  Plat,  de  Vitand.  Mre  Alien,  t.  ii.  p.  830.  Diog. 
La«rt.  lib.  8.  §  77. 
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These^  said  he,  can  only  arrive^  like  the  first,  at  the 
place  of  fheir  origin,  after  severe  trials." 

Filleid  with  commiseratkm  at  their  sufferings,  I 
intreated  my  ^ide  to  remove  me  from  the  sight  of 
them,  and  conduct  me  toward  a  distant^  part  of  the 
heavens,  whence  issued  rays  of  a  most  resplendent 
light.  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  .sovereign 
of  the  univ^se,  surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  his 
throne,  which  our  philosophers  caU  numbers,  eternal 
ideas,  and  immortal  genii.''  He  inhabits,  said  the  ge- 
nius, a  regipn  inaccessible  to  mortals ;  offer  to  him 
your  adorati<m,  and  let  us  descend  to  the  earth. 

After  Tekdicles  had  retired,  I  said  to  £uclid.  By 
what  name  are  we  to  call  the  discourse  we  have  just 
heard  ?  Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  a  fiction  ?  It  is  certainly 
one  or  the  other,  answered  he;  but,  in  fact,  Telesicles 

M 

has  advanced  scarcely  any  thing  which  is  not  con- 
foimable  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.  We 
must  do  him  justice  :  he  might,  by  adopting  those  of 
the  multitude,  considerably  have  increased  the  popu- 
lation of  the  air ;  and  have  spoken  concerning  those 
shades  which  the  art  of  diviners  and  sorcerers  raises 
up  from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb  ;^  of  those  unhappy 
souls  which  hover  disquieted  around  their  bodies  de- 
prived of  burial ;  and  of  those  gods  and  phantoms 
which  roam  the  streets  during  the  night  to  terrify 
or  to  devour  children.'' 


■  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  42.  •  Anonytn.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  ap. 
Phot.  p.  1316.  Beaasobr.  Hist,  da  Munich,  t.  i.  p.  576. 
'  Homer.  Odyss.  Mb.  11.  v.  37.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  ^.  t.  ii. 

p.  381.    Theocr.  Idyl.  16.  v.  40, 
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I  and  obliged  to  him  for  this  moderation^  replied  I : 
but  I  could  wish  tfaat  he  had  enlarged  somewhat  more 
on  the  nature  of  that  beiiefic«[it  beiog  to  wbidk  I  ap- 
pertain ;  and  which^  as  has  been  satd^  God  has  ap^ 
pokited  to  watch  over  my  thoughts  and  actidcts/ 
Why  am  I  not  permitted  to  know  and  to  love  him  ? 
TelesBcles  has  already  answered  your  question,  replied 
Euclid.  The  happiness  of  seeing  the  genii  is  only 
fieniiitted  to  pure  souls.  I  have^  however,  heard, 
said  I,  of  apparitions  that  have  been  seen  by  a  whole 
people.  Undoubtedly,  answered  Eudid ;  and  of  iMs 
kind  was  that,  the  tradition  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Italy,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
painting  that  I  myself  have  seen.  The  tale  is  a  tissue 
of  absurdities ;  but  it  will  at  least  show  to  what  an  ex> 
traviEigant  length  imposture  and  credulity  have  some* 
times  been  carried. 

Ulysses  having  landed  at  Temesa,  a  town  of  the 
Bratii,  one  of  his  companions,  named  Polites,  was 
mwdered  by  the  inhabitants,  who  soon  afier  9u#ered 
all  the  scourges  of  celestial  vengeance.  The  oracle 
b^ng  consulted,  commanded  them  to  ap^)ease  the  jge- 
nius  of  Polites,  to  erect  a  sacred  edifice  to  his  honoia*, 
and  annually  to  offer  to  him  the  most  beaudfiil  virgin 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  They  obeyed,  and  thdr 
calamities  ceased.— Towards  the  sixty-sixth  Olym^ 
piad,  a  famous  athleta,  named  Euthynuis,  arrived  at 
Temesa,  at  the  time  when  one  of  these  unhappy  vic- 
tims was  to  be  carried  into  the  temple.     He  obtained 

'  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  903  et  906. 
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permission  to  follow  her;  and,  enamoured  of  her 
charms,  asked  her  if  she  would  consent  to  marry  him 
if  he  should  deliver  her.  She  consented  :  the  genius 
appeared ;  and,  being  overpowered  by  the  superior 
strength  of  the  athleta,  renounced  the  tribute  which 
he  had  received  during  seven  or  eight  centuries,  and 
hastened  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  neighbouring 
sea.* 

'  Strab.  lib.  6.  p.  S5S.     Paotfan.  lib.  6.  c.  0.  p.  407. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

QmtintMtum  of  the  Library  ^'^History. 

The  next  day  Euclid,  seeing  me  arrive  early,  said  to 
me,  You  give  me  new  courage ;  I  had  feared  that  you 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  length  of  our  last  conversa- 
tion. To-day  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  history, 
and  we  shall  not  be  retarded  in  our  progress  by 
opinions  and  precepts.  Many  authors  have  written 
history ;  but  no  one  has  yet  treated  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  the  style  suitable  to 
historical  narration.^ 

We  shall  place  at  the  head  of  these  authors  Cad- 
mus, who  lived  about  two  centuries  since.  His  work 
is  an  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  Miletus,  his 
country,""  and  was  abridged  by  Bioh  of  Procon- 
nesus.' 

From  the  time  of  Cadmus  we  have  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  historians.  Among  the  most 
ancient,  I  shall  name  Eugeon  of  Samos,  Deiochus  of 
Proconnesus,  Eudemos  of  Paros,  and  Democles  of 
Pygela.^  When  I  read  these  authors,  answered  I, 
I  was  not  only  disgusted  at  the  absurd  fables  which 
they  relate,  but  rejected  all  the  facts  they  record,  ex- 

t  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  S.  c.  15.  t.  i.  p.  906.  *  Suid.  in  KaYjic. 
""  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  752.  '  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Thu- 
cyd.  Jud.  t.  vi.  p.  818. 
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cept  those  to  which  they  bad  themselves  been  wit- 
nesses. For,  in  fine,  since  they  were  the  first  who 
transmitted  them  to  us,  fit)m  what  sources  did  they 
derive  their  knowledge  ? 

They  found  them,  replied  Euclid,  in  tradition, 
which  from  age  to  age  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
revolutions  that  have  afflicted  mankind ;  in  the 
writings  of  poets,  who  have  eternised  the  glory  of 
heroes,  the  genealogies  of  sovereigns,  and  the  ori^n 
and  emigrations  of  various  nations;'  in  those  long 
inscriptions  which  record  treaties  between  states;* 
and  the  registers  of  the  succession  of  the  priests,  pre* 
served  in  the  principal  temples  of  Greece.**  They 
found  them  also  in  the  festivals,  statues,  altars,  and 
edifices,  consecrated  on  account  of  certain  events,  the 
memory  of  which  the  places  and  ceremonies  seemed 
annually  to  renew. 

It  is  true  that  the  narrative  of  these  events  became 
gradually  loaded  with  marvellous  circumstances,  and 
that  our  first  historians  adopted  without  examination 
this  confused  mass  of  truth  and  error.  But,  soon 
after,  Acusilaus,  Pberecydes,  Hecatseus,  Xanthus, 
Helanicus,  and  others,  discriminated  with  better  judg- 
ment ;  and,  though  they  did  not  entirely  restore  (Htier 
to  the  chaos,  they  at  least  g^ve  the  example  of  con- 

"  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  vi.  p.  165.  *  Tacit. 
Ann.  4.  c.  43.  ^  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  Scbol.  ibid.  DIonys. 
Halic.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  1. 1.  i.  p.  161.  Polyb.  Excerpt,  p.  50. 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  JBelL  Lettr.  torn,  xxiii.  p.  394.  *  See  in 
Chap.  XLl.  of  ihiB  work^  the  account  of  Amydc ;  and  in  Chap^ 
LIII.  that  of  Aigos. 
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teaming  as  th^  merited  the  fictiom  of  tiie  Bret 
ages. 

Mere  is  the  w6rk  in  which  A^ueiiaus  has  givai 
the  genealogies  of  the  ancient  royal  families/  H^ 
goes  back  to  the  ages  before  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
eren  as  far  as  Phoroneus  king  of  Argos.  I  know  k^ 
answered  I ;  and  I  laughed  heartily  when  I  found  that 
author  and  those  who  followed  him  ca}l  Phoroaeus 
the  first  of  mortals."^  Acu^laus,  iiowever,  deserves  our 
lenity ;  if  he  makes  the  origin  of  the  human  race  too 
modern,  he  removes  back  that  of  Love,  whom  he  con^- 
sidets  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and 
represents  as  born  with  the  world/ 

A  short  time  after  Acusilaus,  said  Euclid,  flou- 
rished Pherecydes  of  Athens,  or  rather  of  Leros,  one 
of  the  Sporade  islands/  He  has  collected  the  tradi* 
tions  relative  to  the  history  of  Athens,  and,  occasion-* 
ally,  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  states/  His  work 
contains  interesting  details,  such  as  the  founding  of 
several  cities,  and  the  emigrations  of  the  first  inhabt'* 
tants  of  Greece/  His  genealogies  have  a  defect 
whidi,  in  the  origin  of  societies,  rendered  a  family 
iliostrious.  After  they  have  been  carried  back  to  the 
most  remote  ages,  die  knot  is  solved  by  the  intervieiK 
tioR  of  some  divinity.    Thus,  fix*  example,  we  are 


*Suid.  \n*A>cov<ri\.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  1.  p.  580. 
Soloh.  ap.  Plut.  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  22.  •  Plat,  in  Conriv.  t.  5ii. 
p.  178.  '  Salm.  in  Plin.  p.  846.  Voss.  de  Hisft.  Oraec.  lib.  4. 
p.  445.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Leltr.  t.  xxix.  p.  «7.  «  Stiid. 
in  *ep.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  padsim.  "»  Dionys.  Halie.  Antiq. 
Rom.  lib.  1. 1.  i.  p.  35. 
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told  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Earyale, 
and  Triptolemus  the  son  of  Ocean  and  the  Earth  .^ 

About  the  same  time  appeared  Hecatseus  of 
Afiletus,  and  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  who  both  acquired  a 
r^pistation  enfeebled  but  not  destroyed  by  the  labours 
of  others.  The  former,  in  bis  history  and  his  genealo- 
gies, undertakes  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the 
Greeks,  which  he  sometimes  examines  critically,  and 
refects  the  marvellous.  He  begins  his  work  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Hecateus  of  Miletus  is  the  author  of  this 
history:  I  have  written  what  to  me  appeared  to  be 
true.  The  Greeks,  in  my  opinion,  have  related  many 
Ihings  which  are  contradictory  and  ridiculous.^  Should 
we  imagine  that,  after  this  introduction,  he  would  have 
attributed  the  power  of  speech  to  the  ram  which  car- 
ried Phrixus  to  Colchis?^ 

The  subject  of  history  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  Greece ;  Hecatfeus  •extended  its  limits  to  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  till  then  unknown."  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  threw  a  new  light  on  geography," 
and  fornisbed  materials  to  the  historians  who  have 
followed  him.'' 

Here  is  the  histpry  of  Lydia  by  Xanthus,  an  ac- 
curate writer,  and  eKtremply  well  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities  of  bis  country.^    Near  it  are  several  works 

i  Apollod.  BIblioth.  lib.  1.  p.  15  et  17.  ^  Demet.  Phal.  de 
Elocut.  c.  12.  1  Mem.  de  T Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t  vi.  p.  478. 
"  Herodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  143.  Agathem.  de  Geogr.  lib.  1.  oap.  1. 
"  Sinb.  lib.  1.  p^ge  1  et  7  j  lib.  ^..page  271 3  lib.  12.  page  5fiO. 
*  Porpk.  apud  fiuaeb.  Pnep.  Evai^.  lib.  10.  cap.  3.  page  466. 
^  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  1«  t.  i.  p^.  73. 
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which  Hellaiiicus  of  Lesbos  has  published  on  the  dif* 
fei  ent  nations  of  Greece.''  This  author,  who  died  in 
the  twenty-*iirst  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war/*  is 
sometimes  defective  from  want  of  method,  and  too 
great  brevity/  but  he  closes  witii  honour  the  li&t  of 
our  earliest  historians. 

All  these  writers  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
history  of  a  single  city  or  state,  and  all  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  connecting  in  one  series  the  events  which 
have  passed  in  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
forming  one  regular  whole  from  such  a  number  of 
detached  parts.  Herodotus  had  the  merit  of  con* 
ceiving  and  executing  this  grand  idea.  He  unfolded 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  the  annajis  of  the  known 
world ;  and  presented  to  them,  in  one  point  of  view, 
whatever  memorable  transactions  bad  passed  during 
a  space  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years.^  Then 
was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  succession  of  images^ 
which,  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  only  became 
more  terrifying;  nations  were  beheld  ever  disquiet 
and  in  motion,  though  jealous  of  their  tranquillity;, 
disunited  by  interest,  and  connected  by  war ;  sighing 
for  liberty,  and  groaning  under  tyranny ;  every  where 
guilt  was  seen  triumphant,  virtue  persecuted,  the  earth 
deluged  with  blood,  and  the  empire  of  destruction 
established  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
But  the  hand  which  depicted  these  scenes  knew  so 

^  Vo8s.  de  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  T;  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  448. 
'Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxix.  p.  70.  *  About  the 
year  410  before  Christ.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  e.  97.  '  Dienys. 
Halic.  de  Thucyd:  Judic.  t.  vi.  p.  820. 
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well  to  soften  the  horror  of  them  by  the  charms  of 
colouring  and  agreeable  images;  to  the  beauties  of 
the  design  added  such  grace,  harmony,  and  variety ; 
and  so  frequently  excited  that  sweet  sensibility  which 
rgoices  in  good  and  laments  evil,*  that  the  work  of 
Herodotus  was  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind. 

Permit  me  here  to  venture  a  reflexion.  It  seems 
that,  in  literature  as  in  the  arts,  men  of  abilities  have 
first  entered  the  lists,  and  struggled  for  some  time 
against  difiiculties.  After  these  have  exhausted  their 
efforts,  a  man  of  genius  arij^es,  and  forms  a  model 
which  passes  all  the  boundaries  before  known.  This 
is  what  Homer  did  for  the  epic  poem,  and  what 
Herodotus  has  done  for  general  history.  Those  who 
shall  come  after  the  latter  may  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  beauties  of  narrative,  or  more  luminous  criticism ; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  connexion  of 
facts,  they  will  doubtless  seek  less  to  surpass  than  to 
equal  him. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,"  it  *will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Halicamassus  in  Caria,  about  the  fourth  year  of  the 
seventy-third  Olympiad  ;**  that  he  travelled  into 
the  greater  part  of  the  countries  of  which  be  intended 
to  write  the  history ;  that  his  work,  read  in  the  as- 
sembly at  the  Olympic  games,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  Atlienians,  was  received  with  universal  ap- 

"  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  774.  '  Scalig.  aci 

Euseb.  p.  108.    Corgin.  Fast;  Attic,  t.  Hi.  p.  157.         *  About 
the  year  484  before  Christ. 
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platise ; '  and  that,  when  forced  to  leave  his  counlry , 
which  was  rent  by  factions,  he  went  to  end  his  days 
in  a  city  of  Magna  Graecia/ 

In  the  same  age  lived  Thucydides,  younger  than 
Herodotus  by  about  thirteen  yeans.*  He  was  of  one 
of  the  first  families  of  Athens.'^  Placed  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  he  for  some  time  held  in  awe 
the  forces  of  Brasidas,  the  most  able  general  of 
Lacedeemon ;  *"  but  the  latter  having  surprised  the 
city  of  Amphipolis,  Adiens  revenged  on  Thocydides 
a  misfoTtune  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
prevent. 

During  his  Imnkhmeot  from  his  native  country, 
from  which  he  was  absent  twenty  yeara,^  he  collected 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  him- 
self acquainted,  not  only  witfi  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  but  also  with  the  particular  interesfes  by 
which  it  was  continued.*  He  vii^ted  the  different 
inimical  states,  and  every  where  consulted  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  government,  tite  generals,  the 
soldiers;  and  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  events  he  proposed  to  relate.  His  history, 
which  comprises  the  first  one-and*twenty  years  of 
that  fatal  war,  is  strongly  characterised  by  his  love  of 
truth,  and  his  disposition,  which  inclined  him  to  re- 

y  Lucian.  in  Herodot.  t.  i.  p.  833.    Euieb.  Chron.  p.  169. 
Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign,  t.  ii.'  p.  862.         •  Suid.  in  'H^o^oV. 

*  Pamph.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  ^.      "  Maro^.  Vit  liincyd. 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  4.  c.  107.        *  Id.  lib.  5.  c.  26.        *  Marcell.  Vit. 
Thucyd. 
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flection.  Some  Athenians,  who  had  seen  him  after 
his  return  from  exiie,  have  assured  me  that  he  was 
naturally  very  serious,  thinking  much,  and  speaking 
little/ 

He  was  more  desirous  to  instruct  than  to  please, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  end  he  had  proposed  than  to 
wander  from  it  by  digressions :  *  his  work  therefore  is 
not,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  a  species  of  poem,  in 
which  we  find  the  traditions  of  different  nations  con- 
cerning their  origin,  the  analysis  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  the  description  of  the  countries  tbey 
inhabit,  and  marvellous  narratives  which  awaken 
and  interest  the  imaginations;  but  contains  the 
annals,  or  ralher'the  niemoirs,  of  a  soldier,  who,  at 
once  a  stffctesman  and  a  philosopher,  has  intermingled 
in  his  narrations  and  his  harangues  the  principles  of 
wisdom  which  he  had  learned  from  Anaxagoras,  and 
Ae  lessons  of  eloquence  which  he  liad  received  from 
the  orator  Antiphon.^  His  reflections  are  often  pro* 
found,  and  always  just :  his  style,  which  is  energetic, 
concise,  and  therefore  sometimes  obscure,'  at  intervals 
offends  the  ear;  but  it  continually  t^ominands  atten- 
tion^, and  it  may  be  said  that  its  harshness  gives  it 
majesty.*  If  this  estimable  author  employs  obsolete 
expressions  or  novel  words,  it  is  because  a  mind  tike 
his  can  rarely  aecommodate  itself  to  a  language  which 

f  Marcell.  Vit.  Thucyd.        »  Thucyd.  lib.  1 .  c.  22.     QuintU. 
lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  634.  "» Marcell.  Vit.  Thucyd.  *  Cicer.  de 

Orat.  lib.  2.  c.  13  et  22.  t.  i.  p.  204  et  214.  Id.  de  Clar.  Orat. 
c.  33.  t.  i.  p.  406.  Id.  Orat.  #»  9.  p.  426.  Diohys.  Halic.  de 
Thucyd.  Jud.  t.  vi.  p,  867.  *  Demetr.  Phalcr.  de  Bloc.  c. 
48  et  49. 
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is  spoken  by  every  body.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
Herodotus,  from  personal  reasons,  has  related  tradi- 
tions which  are  injurious  to  certain  nations  of  Greece.^ 
Thucydides  has  only  slightly  mentioned  his  banish- 
ment, and  that  without  defending  hinaself,  or  com- 
plaining of  his  fate  ;"*  and  has  represented  Brasidas^ 
whose  glory  eclipsed  his  own,  and  whose  success 
occasioned  his  disgrace,  as  a  truly  great  man. 
The  history  of  Thucydides  was  excellently  con- 
tinued by  Xenophon,  with  whom  you  have  been 
acquainted .° 

Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  posterity  as  the  most  eminent 
of  our  historians,  though  they  differ  essentially  in 
their  style.  And,  especially,  added  I,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  severally  viewed  objects.  Herodotus 
every  where  beBolds  a  jealous  divinity,  who  follows 
men  and  empires  to  the  highest  point  of  their  eleva- 
tion,  to  precipitate  them  into  the  abyss;*  Thucydides 
only  sees,  in  each  reverse  of  fortune,  the  errors  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  state,  or  the  generals  of  the  army ;  while 
Xenophon  almost  constantly  attributes  all  good  or  ill 
success  to  the  favour  or  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Thqs, 
according  to  the  first,  all  human  affairs  depend  upon 
fieitality ;  according  to  the  second,  on  prudence ;  and, 
according  to  the  third,  on  piety  towards  the  gods.  So 
true  is  it,  that  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  re£er  every 
thing  to  a  favourite  system. 

1  Plut.  de  Herpd.  Malign,  t  Ji.  p.  854.  *  Thacyd.  lib.  5. 
c.  ^6.  "  Xen.  Hist.  Grmc.  p.  438.  *  Herodot.  lib.  I .  c.  32  ^ 
lib.  3.  c.  40,  &c. 
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Euclid  continued :  Herodotus  had  given  the  first 
Slketch  of  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians. 
His  errors  have  been  detected  by  an  author  who  was 
better  acquainted  than  he  was  with  those  two  cele- 
brated nations ;  I  mean  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  lived 
in  our  time.  He  was  physician  to  king  Artaxerxes, 
and  resided  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Susa.'  He 
has  communicated  to  us  what  he  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  empire,''  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  had  been 
related  to  him  by  ^  ocular  witnesses.^  But  if  he  is 
more  accurate  than  Herodotus/  he  is  inferior  to  him 
in  style ;  though  his  likewise  has  many  beauties/  and 
is  especially  distinguished  by  its  great  perspicuity.*" 
Among  many  other  works/  Ctesias  has  bequeathed 
us  a  history  of  the  Indies,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
animals  and  natural  productions  of  those  distant 
climates ;  but,  as  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  best 
materials,  the  truth  of  his  accounts  begins  to  be 
doubted.^ 

Here  are  the  antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  the  life  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  that  of  his  son,  by  Philus- 
tus,*  who  died  a  few  years  since,  after  having  seen  the 
fleet  dispersed  which  he  commanded  for  the  latter  of 
those  princes.    Philustus  possessed  talents  which  have 

»  Phot  Bibl.  p.  106.  «  Died.  Sic.  lib.  2.  p.  118.  '  Phot. 
Bibl.  p.  106.  •Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  vi.  p.  176 ; 
t.  xiv.  p.  847.  'Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  t.  v^  p.  53. 

'Demctr,  Phal.  de  Eloe.  c.  218.  'Fabr.  Bibl.  Grsc.  t.  1. 
p.  881.  y  Aristot.  Hist.  Aaim.  lib.  8.  c.  28.  t.  i.  p.  919.    Id. 

de  Gener.  Animal,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  1076.  Lucian.  Van*.  Hist, 
lib.  1.  t.  iJ.  p.  71.  "Suid.  in  ♦lA/or.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15, 
p.  39r. 
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in  some  measure  refidefed  him  the  rival  of  Thucy- 
dides  ;*  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  Thu- 
cydides.  He  was  a  slave,  who  wrote  ooiy  to  %tter 
tyrants  ?**  and  who,  in  every  part  of  his  work,  shows 
that  he  was  still  mcH-e  the  friend  of  tyranny  even  than 
of  tyrants. 

I  shall  h6re  conclude  this  enuinemtion,  already 
too  long.  You  will  perhaps  not  find  a  single  people, 
city,  or  even  a  celebrated  temple,  which  has  not  had 
its  distinct  historian*  A  number  of  writers  are  at  pipe- 
sent  employed  in  this  species  of  composition.  I  shall 
name  to  you  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  who  have 
already  distin^ished  themselves ;  two  Boeotians, 
named  Anaxis  and  Dionysiodorus,  who  have  lately 
published  the  history  of  Greece  f  and  Anaximenes  of 
Lampsacus,  who  has  given  us  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  from  the  birth  of  the  human  race  to  the 
death  of  fipaminondas."^ 

So  pompous  a  title,  said  I,  would  prejudice  me 
against  the  work.  Your  chronology  with  difficulty 
extends  to  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war ; 
beyond  which,  time  ends  to  you.  If  we  except  a 
small  number  of  foreign  nations,  the  rest  of  the  earth  is 
unknown  to  you.  You  perceive  only  a  point  in  du- 
ration as  in  space ;  and  yet  this  author  pretends  to  in- 
fiH-m  you  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  most  distant 
ages  and  countries ! 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  titles  that  the 

*  Cicer.  de  Oral.  lib.  3.  a  13.  t  i.  p, ^0&.  ''Dionys.  Hiilic. 
dt  Priac.  Temp.  t.  r.  p.  497.  Tim.  Ephor.  ap.  Plut.  in  Dion.  1. 1. 
p.  974.        *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  403.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  397. 
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titles  that  Egyptians  and  Chiddeans  can  produce  to 
the  antiquity  which  they  claim,  with  what  pity  must 
we  survey  the  imperfection  and  novelty  of  yours  ! 
How  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  priests  of  Sais, 
when  th^  beard  Soloa  recount  your  traditions,  and 
speak  of  the  reign  of  PhoroneuS;  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
calion, and  other  similar  epochas,  so  recent  to  them, 
though  so  ancient  to  him !  "  Solon,  Solon,"  said  one 
of  these  priests  to  him,  ^'  you  Greeks  are  as  yet  only 
chiMren.''* 

Nor  have  they  yet  ceased  to  be  so.  Some  requiie 
iu  a  history  only  the  charms  of  style,  and  others  su-- 
pematunJ  and  puerile  adventures/  Others  greedily 
devour  those  tiresome  lists  of  unknown  names,  and 
uointeresting  facts^  which,  supported  by  a  long  train 
of  fables  and  prod^ies,  almost  entirely  compose  your 
ancient  history  ;  that  history  over  which  Homer  has 
difiused  an  eternal  splendor,  but  which  your  chroni- 
cles hav6  rendered  insupportably  wearisome  and  dis- 
gusting. 

I  could  wish  that  henceforth  your  authors  mi^t 
only  bestow  their  attention  on  the  two  or  three  last 
centuries>  and  that  the  ages  preceding  them  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  poets.  You  have  exactly  expressed 
tlie  idea  of  Isocrates,  said  Euclid.  He  bad  induced 
two  of  his  c^iples,  Epherus;  aad  Hieopoaipus,  to  de- 
dicate thdr  laboura  entirely  to  history.^  Ephorus  is 
slow,  and  incapable  of  laborious  researches :  Theo- 

•  Plat  in  Cvit.  t.  iii.  p.  29.  '  laocr.  in  Pantttliea.  t.  ii. 
p.  180.  c  Ciccr.  de  Onit.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  205.  Senec.  de 
Tranquil  Anim.  c.  6.    Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  1456. 
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pompus  is  active,  ardent,  and  fitted  for  discussions.^ 
Isocrates  has  therefore  recommended  to  the  former  to 
apply  himself  to  ancient,  and  to  the  latter  to  write 
modern  history.  . 

At  this  very  moment,  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
entered  the  library.  Euclid,  who  had  expected  them, 
said  to  me,  that  they  were  to  read  to  us  some  portions 
of  the  works  on  which  they  were  then  employed. 
They  brought  with  them  two  or  three  of  their  friends, 
and  Euclid  had  previously  invited  several  of  his. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  these,  the  two  historians 
told  us  that  they  had  not  wasted  their  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate  the  fictions  of  the  ages  preceding 
the  war  of  Troy  :^  and  professing  the  most  ardent  love 
of  truth,  added,  that  it  was  to  be  wished  that  an  au 
thor  could  be  present  at  all  the  transactions  which  he 
undertakes  to  describe.*" 

I  have  proposed,  said  Ephorus,  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  have  passed  among  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  from  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  the  present  time,  during  the  space  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  this  work,  which  is  di- 
vided into  thirty  books,  each  preceded  by  a  poem, 
will  be  found  the  origin  of  different  nations,  the 
foundation  of  the  principal  cities,  their  colonies,  laws, 
manners,  the  nature  of  tiieir  climates,  and  tiie  great 
men  which  they  have  produced."    Ephorus  concluded 

^  Cicer.  de  Clar.  Oral.  c.  56.  t.  i.  p.  383.  *  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  4.  p.  309.  ^  Polyb.  lib.  12.  p.  669.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  422. 
I  Diod.  Sic*  lib.  4.  p.  209  j  lib.  16.  p.  468.  "  Polyb.  lib.  6. 

p.  488  3  lib.  9.  p.  540.     Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  33 ;  lib.  10.  p.  465. 
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by  acknowledging  that  the  barbarous  nations  were 
more  ancient  than  those  of  Greece ;°  and  this  confes- 
sion prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 

This  introduction  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  containing 
2^  description  of  Egypt.  In  it,  instead  of  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  proposed  concerning  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,*"  he  has  substituted  one  which 
is'  neither  consonant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  that  phenomenon. ^  I  sat  near  Euclid, 
and  said  to  him,  Ephorus  knows  nothing  of  Egypt, 
nor  has  he  consulted  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  country.** 

I  was  soon  convinced  thiat  this  author  was  not  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  be  accurate ;  and  that,  too  faith- 
fully copying  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  he  affected  to  embellish  his  narrative  with 
the  fables  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  and 
the  relations  of  travellers/ 

He  appeared  to  me  studiously  to  employ  rhetorical 
figures.  As  the  greater  part  of  writers  rank  the  ora- 
tor above  the  historian,  Ephorus  imagined  that  he 
could  not  answer  them  better  than  by  endeavouring 
successfully  to  unite  both  these  species  of  writing.* 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  work  will  al- 
ways be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure,  because 
every  nation  may  separately  find  in  it,  in  admirable 

■Diod.  Sich  lib.   1.  p.  9.  •Theon.  Progymn.  p.   13. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  36.  *»  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  37.  'Id. 

ibid.    Strab.  lib.  5.  p.  S44>  lib.  9.  p.  422.     Senec.  Qusst.  Na- 
tur.  lib.  7.  c.  16.        •  Polyb.  lib.  l^.  p.  670. 
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order,  whatever  interesting  facts  are  relative  to  itsrif. 
The  style  of  this  history  is  pure,  elegant,  and  orna- 
mental ;^  though  too  often  studiously  restricted  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  harmonious  consttuction,''  and  almost 
always  destitute  of  elevation  and  warmth/ 

When  Ephorus  had  ended,  all  eyes  v/em  turned 
towards  Theopompus/  who  began  by  speaking  to  us 
of  himself.  My  father,  Damostrafus,  said  b$,  having 
been  banished  from  the  isle  of  Chios,  his  native  counh 
try,  for  having  shown  too  great  an  attachment  to  the 
Laoedsemonians,  carried  me  with  him  into  Greece ; 
and,  some  time  after,  I  came  into  the  city,  where  I 
have  unremittingly  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence.' 

I  have  composed  several  discourses ;  I  have  visited 
different  stiites,  and  spoken  in  their  assemblies ;  aod 
after  a  long  course  of  success,  believe  I  may  rank  my- 
self among  the  mpst  eloquent  men  of  the  present  age^ 
and  before  the  most  eloquent  of  the  last ;  for  those 
who  were  then  esteemed  of  the  first  class,  would 
now  scarcely  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  seconds* 

Isocrates  induced  me  to  pass  from  the  splendid 
track  in  which  I  had  signalised  myself,  into  that 
\yhich  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  talents 
of  Herodotus  an^  Thucydides.  I  have  cpntinp/ed  the 
work  of  the  latter.^    I  am  now  employed  on  the  life 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  t.  ▼.  p.  173.  ■  Cicer. 

Orat.  c.  57. 1. 1.  i.  p.  460.  *  Said,  in  '^E^f.  Pio.  Cbiysist 
Orat.  18.  p.  256.  '  T088.  de  Hist.  Grsc^  li)>.  1^  c,  7*  B«7lc> 
art.  Theopompe.  •  Phot.  BibL  p.  392.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  3W. 
*»  Polyb.  Excerpt,  p.  26.     MarpcJl.  Vit.  Thucyd. 
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af  PhUip  of  Macedon ;  ^  but,  far  from  confining  my'* 
sdf  tx>  describe  the  actions  of  that  prince,  I  shall 
connect  with  my  narrative  the  history  of  almost  all 
nations,  with  an  account  of  their  manners  and  their 
laws.  My  plan  is  differemt  from  that  of  Ephor^s, 
but  equally  extensive. 

After  the  example  of  Thucydides,  I  have  sparecl 
no  labour  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts. 
Many  of  the  events  which  I  relate  have  passed  under 
my  eyes;  and,  with  respect  to  the  others,  I  have 
consulted  those  who  were  actors  in  or  witnesses  of 
them.^  There  is  not  a  country  of  Greece  which  I 
have  not  visited/  nor  any  where  I  have  not  formed 
connexions  with  those  who  directed  its  political  or 
military  operations.  I  am  sufficiently  rich  not  to 
regard  expense,  and  too  much  the  friend  of  truth  to 
fear  fatigue/ 

Such  extravagant  vanity  prepossessed  us  against 
the  author  :  but  he  soon  entered  so  luminous  a  track, 
displayed  such  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  other  nations,  such  judgment  in  the  dis*" 
tribution  of  facts,'  and  such  simplicity,  perspicuity, 
elevation,  and  harmony,  in  his  style,^  that  we  were 
compelled  to  lavish  eulogiums  on  the  man  who  of  all 
others  most  deserved  to  be  mortified. 

He,  however,  continued  to  rqad^  and  our  admira- 
tion  begSLfi  to  cool.     We  wove  fatigued  with  fables 

«  DIoiiyt.  Hftlic.  Bp.  ad  Pon^.  t.  vi.  p.  78S.  '  Id.  ibkl. 
«  Phot  BiU.  p.  3M.  ^  AtkeR.  lib.  3.  o.  7.  p.  8A.  t  Dionyi. 
Halic.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  p.  7^%  A«.        ►  Id.  ibid.  p.  7M. 
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and  incredible  tales.^     He  told  us  that  the  man  who, 
in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  gods,  should  be 

• 

able  to  enter  a  certain  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Arcadia, 
enjoyed  during  his  whole  life  after  an  extraordinary 
privilege:  his  body,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  cast  no  shadow.^  He  affirmed  likewise,  that, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  fig-trees, 
vines,  and  olives,  in  some  cities  of  Macedonia,  sud- 
denly bore  ripe  fruits  in  the  middle  of  spring;  and 
that  from  that  time  the  affairs  of  this  prince  conti- 
nually prospered.^ 

His  digressions  are  so  frequent,  that  they  fill 
nearly  three-fourths  of  his  work ; ""  and  sometimes  so 
long,  that  we  forget  at  the  end  the  subject  firom  which 
they  originated.''  The  harangues  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  generals,  at  the  moment  of  battle, 
weary  the  patience  of  the  reader,  as  they  would  have 
done  that  of  the  soldiers."* 

His  style,  which  is  more  that  of  the  orator  than 
the  historian,  has  great  beauties  and  great  defects.*^ 
He  is  too  solicitous  respecting  the  arrangement,  and 
too  negligent  in  the  choice,  of  bis  words.  We  fre- 
quently see  him  torture  his  periods  to  give  them 
roundness,  or  prevent  the  collision  of  vowels ;  "*  while. 


i  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  t.  iii.  p,  116.  Miian,  Var. 
HiBt.  lib.  3.  c.  18.  ^  Polyb.  lib.  16.  p.  732.  *  Theop.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  3.,c.  4.  p.  77.  "  Pbot.  Bibl.  p.  393.  •  Theon. 
"Brogytan.  p.  34.  ""  Plut  Priecept.  Reip.  Gerend.  t.  ii.  p.  803. 
^.  Qnintil.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  634.  *>  Diooys.  HaHc.  Ep.  ad 
Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  786.    QuintU.  lib.  9.  p.  593. 
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at  other  times,  he  disfigures  them  by  mean  expres- 
sions and  misplaced  ornaments/ 

During  the  course  of  these  readings,  I  had  fine- 
quent  occasion  to  remark  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Greeks  hold  distant  nations,  or  their  ignorance  con* 
cerniag  them.  Ephorus  had  mistaken  Iberia''^  for!  a 
city;*  land  this  error  passed  unnoticed.  I  had  been 
informed  by  a  Phceniciah  merchant  who  traded  to 
Gadir,  that  Iberia  is  an  extensive  and  populous 
country.  Soon  after,  Theopompus,  having  mentioned 
the  city  of  Rome,  was  requested  to  give  some  parti- 
culars relative  to  that  city.  It  is  situated  in  Italy, 
answered  he :  all  I  know  of  it  is,  that  it  was  once 
taken  by  a  nation  of  the  Gauls.^ 

These  two  authors  having  retired,  that  praise  was 
bestowed  on  them  which  in  several  respects  they  had 
merited.  One  of  the  persons  present,  who  wore  the 
cloke  of  a  philosopher,  exclaimed,  in  ah  authoritative 
tone,  Theopompus  is  the  first  who  has  cited  the 
human  heart  to  the  tribunal  of  history !  Observe  with 
what  superiority  of  discernment  he  penetrates  that 
profound  abyss,  and  with  what  an  impetuous  elo- 
quence he  unfolds  to  us  his  fearfiil  discoveries.  Ever 
on  his  guard  against  actions  that  appear  great  and 
noble,  he  endeavours  to  detect  the  secrets  of  vice 
disguised  under  the  mask  of  virtue.*" 

I  much  fear,  said  I,  that  one  day  the  poison  of 

'  Longin.  de  Sabl.  c.  42.  Demetr.  Phal.^  de  Eloc.  c.  7&. 
*  Spain.  'Joseph,  in  App.  lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  444.  '  Fiin. 
lib.  S.  c.  5.  t.  i.  p.  1512.  '  Dionys.  Halic.  £p.  ad  Pomp.  t.  tL 
p.  785. 
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maligmty  wMl  be  discovered  in  his  writangSi  concealed 
under  the  appearances  of  franlcness  and  probity/  I 
cutnoc  >ertdure  those  morose  minds  who  find  nothing 
fmre  and  innocent  anxxig  men.  He  who  incessandy 
MSpectB  the  intentions  of  others,  teaches  me  to  diirtnist 
iin  ^wn» 

I  was  answered-^An  ordinary  historian  is  coii<^ 
lenled  to  relate  facts,  but  a  philosophical  historian 
ascends  to  their  causes.  For  my  part,  I  uletest  gittlt, 
ioid  wish  to  know  the  guilty  man,  that  i  may  pursue 
^m  wiih  my  hatred.  But  bis  guilt,  isaidi  I,  ought  at 
teacrt  fitiBt  to  be  proved.  Little  doubt  can  be  made 
that  be  is  guilty,  replied  my  opponent,  if  the  crime 
was  to  his  interest.  When  the  subject  is  a  man  who 
is  devoted  to  ambition,  I  ought  to  discern  in  all  his 
pnk^eedings,  not  only  what  he  hus.done,  but  what  he 
intended  to  do;  and  much  shall  I  be  indebted 
to  (iie  historian  who  shall  reveal  to  me  the  odious 
mysteries  of  that  pmssioo.  How !  said  I ;  shall  mere 
presumptions,  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  alleged 
iti  a  court  of  justice  but  in  corroboration  of  stronger 
firoofe,  suffice  in  history  to  stigmatise  the  memory  of 
It  man  wkb  eternal  'opprobrium  ? 

Theopompus  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
in  'his  relations,  ^b«t  ^he  'h  only  a  deolaimer  when  lie 
distributes  censure  or  praise  at  his  pJeasure. — ^^Does 
be  traat  of  a  passion,  it  must  be  enormous  and  atro- 
cious.    Does  his  subject  lead  him  to  speak  of  a  man 


'Nep..inAkib.c.ll.    Plat,  in  Lysanil.t.  i.  p.  450.    Jasefh. 
in  Appion.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  459. 
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against  whovi  he  is  prejudiced/  he  juij^es  of  his  cha- 
racter by  some  actions^  aad  of  the  rest  of  his  life  by 
his  character.  It  would  be  much  to  be  laoiented  thait 
sucb  impostors  should  .have  the  reputations  of  others 
at  their  disposd* 

It  ^ould  be  much  anpre  so,  answered  my  op^jo^ 
oeiit,  with  wara^th,  if  it  ifvere  not  permitted  to  attack 
reputations  unjustly  acquired.  TheopoEnpus  resem- 
bles those  judges  in  the  shades  below,  who  distiuctly 
read  t^  hearts  of  the  guiUy ;  or  those  physicians^  who 
apply  the  knife  and  the  caustic  to  the  diseased  limb, 
without  injury  to  the  sound  parts.'  He  attends  not 
to  the  source  of  vices  till  he  is  certaui  that  it  is 
pcHsoned.  But  why,  replied  I,  does  he  contradict 
himself?  He  declares,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
that  be  ooly  undertook  it  to  render  to  Philip  the 
homage  due  to  the  greatest  man  who  has  appeared  in 
Europe ;  and  soon  after  represents  him  as  the  moti 
dissolute,  <unjust,  pnd  perfidious  of  mankind.''  Shouldi 
Philip  deigp  to  cast  a  glance  on  him,,  be  would  see 
him  mewly  crouch  at  his  feet.  As  my  ants^nist 
exqlaimed  loudly ^at  this/charge>  I  added  :  Inearn  then 
that  at  this  very  moment  Theopompus  is  eniployeid  Vt 
oomtposingy  :in  honour , of  phlUp; .  a  panegyric  i^l^ed  with 
flattery.*"  Whom  are  we  to  believe  on  this  h^^-^^the 
historian  oc  the  philosc^^ber  ? 

Neither,  replied  iLepcrated,  a  literary  fnmd  of 

'Lucian.  Quom.  Hist.  Conscrib.  t.  ii.  p.  67.  'Dionys. 
Halic.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  785.  •  Polyb.  Except,  p.  21  et 
39.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  960;  lib.  10.  p.  4S9,  Sic.  ^Theon. 
Progymn.  p.  I5>et  77* 
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Euclid,  who,  having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
politics  and  morals,  entertained  a  contempt  for  history. 
Acusilaus,  said  he,  has  been  convicted  of  falsehood 
by  Heilanicus,  and  the  latter  by  Ephorus,  whose  mis- 
takes will,  no  doubt,  hereafter  be  detected  by  others. 
New  errors  are  every  day  discovered  in  Herodotus, 
nor  is  Thucydides  himself  exempt  from  them.*  The 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  writers,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  facts,  both  in  their  causes  and  circumstances,  are 
some  of  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  this  species  of 
composition.  . 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  replied  Euclid,  does  it 
not  present  us  with  great  authorities  in  politics,  and 
great  examples  in  morals  ?  To  history  are  the  states 
of  Greece  incessantly  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to 
ascertain  their  respective  rights,  and  terminate  their 
differences  ;  in  history  each  republic  finds  the  titles 
of  its  power  and  its  glory ;  and  to  the  testimony  of 
history  our  orators  incessantly  recur,  to  instruct  us  in 
our  true  interests.  As  to  the  science  of  morals,  are 
all  its  numerous  precepts  to  be  compared  with 
the  illustrious  examples  of  Aristides,  Socrates,  and 
Leonidas  ? 

Our  authors  sometimes  differ,  when  their  subject 
relates  to  our  ancient  chronology,  or  when  they  speak 
of  foreign  nations.  With  respect  to  these  articles  I 
am  willing  to  give  them  up ;  but  since  our  wars  with 
the  Persians,  when  our  history  properly  begins,  our 
annals  are  the  precious  depositary  of  that  experience 

*■  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  489. 
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which  each  age  bequeaths  to  the  ages  that  shall  come 
after  it.**  Peace,  war,  taxes,  and  all  the  different 
branches  of  government,  are  discussed  in  our  general 
assemblies,  and  these  deliberations  are  preserved 
in  the  public  records.  The  relations  of  great  events 
are  found  in  all  writings^  and  repeated  by  every 
mouth. — Our  victories  and  our  treaties  are  engraved 
on  monuments  exposed  to  every  eye.  What  author 
would  dare  to  contradict  such  public  and  authentic 
testimonies  ? 

You  will  perhaps  allege,  that  our  writers  some- 
times differ  concerning  the  circumstances  of  a  fact. 
But  of  what  importance  is  it  whether  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis  the  Corinthians  behaved  well  or  ill?*  How- 
ever this  question  iiiay  be  decided,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  at  Salamis,  at  Plataea,  and  at  Thermopylae,  some 
few  thousand  Greeks  made  resistance  against  millions 
of  Persians ;  and  that  then  was  displayed,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  great  and  illustrious  truth,  that 
the  love  of  our  country  is  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
actions  which  seem  to  be  above  the  powers  of  human 
nature. 

History  is  a  theatre  on  which  politics  and  morals 
appear  in  action.  Youth  from  it  receives  those  first 
impressions  which  sometimes  are  decisive  of  their 
future  destiny.  We  must  therefore  present  to  them 
the  noblest  models  to  follow,  and  inspire  them  with 
horror  for  false  heroism.  Sovereigns  and  nations 
may  derive    from    history  important  lessons :    the 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  32.  *  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  94.    Dion. 

Chrysost.  Orat  37.  p.  436. 
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hktorian  therefore  should  be  as  inflexible  as  justice^ 
of  which  he  is  to  m^otain  the  rights, — and  as  sincere 
as  truth,  of  which  he  professes  himself  the  organ. 
So  august  are  his  functions,  that  they  ought  only  to  be 
exercised  by  men  of  acknowledged  integrity,  and 
under  the  inspection  of  a  tribunal  no  less  severe 
4uui  that  of  the  Areopagus.  In  a  woi'd,  said  Euclid, 
aa  he  ameluded,  the  utility  of  histCMry  can  only 
he  impaired  by  those  who  know  not  how  to  write  it, 
nor  doubted  of  but  by  those  who  know  not  how  to 
read  it. 


1S5 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

'  On  thtfTfupw  Namu  in  Ute.  among. the  Qreda* 

Plato  has  written  a  treatise  ifi  which  he  has  V6d« 
tured  ta  ^ve  seveiial  etymologies  of  the  names  of 
heroes,  genii,  and  gods.^  In  it  he  has  indulged  in 
liberties  of  which  this  species  of  research  is  but  too 
suficeplible.  lEncouraged  by  his  example,  though  less 
adventurous^  I  ebaJl  here  give  some  remarks  on  the 
{Hooper  names  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
accidentally  introduced  in  the  two  conversations,  the 
substance  of  which  I  have  just  related.  Digressicms 
of  another  ikind  having,  at  the  same  time,  more  than 
once  directed  our  attention  to  the  philosophy  and 
death  of  Socrates,  I  obtained  information  of  several 
particulars  relative  to  that  philosopher,  of  which  I 
shall  msdce  use  in  the  following  chapter. 

Proper  names  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
simple  and  compound.  Among  the  former  there  are 
some  which  derive  their  origin  from  certain  relations 
which  have  been  imagined  between  such  a  man  and 
such  an  animal ;  a^ ,  for  example,  Leon,  the  lum ; 
LycWrthewalf;  Moschos,  the  calf;  Corax,  the  rwom^ 
S^urWf  the  lizard ;  Batrachos,  ifAe^rcg-;*  Alectryon, 
the  cocky  &c.**     There  are  also  some  which  appear  to 

^  Plat.  inCnityl.  t.  i.  p.  386.        «  Flin.  lib.  86.  cop.  5.  t.  ii. 

p.  731.         ^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  17.  v.  602. 
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have  been  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  complexion ; 
as  Argos,  the  white  ;  Melas,  the  black  ;  Xanthos,  the 
Jair  ;  Pyrrhos,  the  red.* 

Sometimes  a  child  receives  the  name  of  a  divinity 
with  a  slight  inflexion.  Thus  ApoUonios  is  derived 
from  Apollo ;  Poseidonios,  from  Poseidon,  or  Nep- 
tune ;  Demetrios,  from  Demeter,  or  Ceres ;  Athenseus, 
from  Athene,  or  Minerva. 

The  compound  names  are  more  numerous  than 
the  simple.  If  parents  believe  they  have,  by  their 
prayers,  obtained  the  birth  of  a  son  who  is  the  hope 
of  their  family,  they  add  to  the  name  of  the  protecting 
divinity,  slightly  changed,  the  word  dorony  or  gift.  And 
hence  the  names  Theodorus,  Diodorus,  Olympiodorus, 
Hypatodorus,  Herodorus,  Athenodorus,  Hermodorus, 
Hephaestiodorus,  Heliodorus,  Asclepiodorus,  Cephiso- 
dorus,  &c. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  <  gift  of  the  gods,  of 
Jupiter,  of  the  god  of  Olympus,  of  the  Most  High,  pf 
Juno,  of  Minerva,  of  Mercury,  of  Vulcan,  of  the 
Sun,  of  ^sculapius,  of  the  river  Cephisus,  &c. 

Some  families  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods ;  and  hence  the  names  Theogenes,  or  Theagenes, 
born  of  the  gods  ;  Diogenes,  born  of  Jupiter;  Hermo- 
genes,  bom  of  Mercury  y  S^c. 

It  is  an  observation  deserving  attention,  that  the 
greater  part  of  names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of 
distinction.  They  were  given  in  honour  of  the  qualities 
most  esteemed  in  the  heroic  ages>  as  valour,  strength, 

^  Argos  is  the  same  as  Argus,  Pyrrhos  as  Pyrrhusj  the 
Latins  have  tcarminated  in  us  the  proper  names  which  among 
the  Greeks  ended  in  os. 
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swiftness,  prudence,  and  other  virtues.  From  the  word 
polemosy  which  signifies  war,  have  been  formed  Tlepo- 
lemus,'  that  is,  able  to  support  the  labours  of  war  ;^  and 
Archeptolemus,^  or  able  to  direct  the  labours  of  war. 

By  adding  to  the  word  machej  or  battle,  certain 
prepositions,  and  different  parts  of  speech^  which  may 
modify  the  sense  in  a  manner  always  honourable, 
are  composed  the  names  Amphimachus,  Antimachus, 
Promachus,  Telemachus.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  word  henoreay  strength,  or  intrepidity, 
we  have  Agapenor,  he  who  esteems  valour;"^  Agenor, 
he  who  directs  it ;  Prothoenor,  the  first  for  courage:'' 
and  a  number  of  others,  as  Alqgenor,  Aotenor,  Ele- 
phenor,  Euchenor,  Pesenor,  Hypsenor,  Hyperenor,&c. 
From  the  word  damao^  I  tame,  or  conquer,  are  formed 
Demastor,  Amphidamas,  Chersidamas,  Iphidamas, 
Polydamas,  &c. 

From  thooSy  ^wift,  are  derived  the  names,  Arei- 
thoos,  Alcathoos,  Panthoos,  Pirithoos,  &c.  From 
noosy  mind  or  intelligence,  Astynoos,  Arsinoos,  Auto- 
noos,  Iphinoos,  &c.  From  medosy  counsel,  Agamedes, 
£umedes,Lycomedes,  Perimedes,  Thrasymedes.  From 
ckosy  glory,  Amphicles,  Agacles,  Bathycles,  Doriclosi 
Echeclos,  Iphiclos,  Patroclus,  Cleobulus,  &c. 

It  hence  follows  that  several  individuals  had  then 
two  names ;  °  that  which  their  parents  had  given  them, 
and  that  which  they  had  merited  by  their  actions ;  but 
the  latter  soon  caused  the  former  to  be  forgotten. 

»  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  v.  657.  *  EtymoL  Magn.  in  TAiJ. 
'  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  8.  v.  1^8.  ■  Id.  lib.  «.  v.  609.  Schol.  in 
lib.  8.  V.  114.  "  Schol.  Horn,  in  II.  lib.  2.  v.  495.  •  Eustath, 
in  Iliad,  lib.  1. 1.  i.  p.  124.    Id.  in  lib.  2.  p.  351. 
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The  titles  of  honour  which  I  have  meotiotied^  and 
maay  others  that  I  omit,  as  Ormenos/  the  mpetuaus^ 
Asteropeosy''  the  thunderer,  were  transmitted  to  the 
children,  to  remind  thetn  of,  and  incite  them  to  imi- 
tate, the  great  actions  of  their  fathers/ 

These  names  still  subsist ;  and,  as  they  have  passed 
into  tlie  different  classes  of  citizens,  they  impose  no 
obligation;  there  sometimes  even  results  a  singular 
contrast  between  their  significations  and  the  condition 
or  character  of  those  who  have  received  them  in  their 
in&ncy. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  lustre 
of  his  name,  came  to  Athens ;  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  at  Susa,  and  took  him  with  me  into  the 
forum.  We  took  our  seats  near  several  Athenians 
who  were  engaged  in  conversation.  He  asked  me 
their  names,  and  requested  me  to  explain  their  mean^o 
ing  to  him.  The  first,  said  I,  is  called  Eudoxus,  that 
is  to  say,  iUustrious  or  honourable.  Immediately  my 
friend  the  Persian  made  a  profound  reverence  to 
Eudoxus.  The  s^ond,  continued  I,  is  named  Poly- 
detus,  which  signifies  *^ry  celebrated — ^another  reve- 
rrace  still  more  profound.  No  doubt,  said  he  to  me, 
these  two  excellent  persons  are  at  the  head  of  the 
n^blic  ?  No  such  thing,  replied  I ;  they  are  of  the 
lower  class  of  people,  and  scarcely  known.  The  third, 
who  seems  so  weak,  is  caUed  Agasthenes,  or  perhaps 
Megasthenes,  the  strongs  or  rather  wrjf  stnmg.    The 

»  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  8.  v.  274.  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  17.  v.  217. 
♦  Eustath.  irt  Iliad,  t.  ii.  p.  650.  lin.  35.  Schol.  Horn,  in  lib.  2. 
V.  495. 
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fourth^  ivho  is  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy,  is  named 
Prothoos,  a  word  which  signifies  Ught  of  foot,  he  who 
passes  others  in  the  race.  The  fifth,  who  appears  so 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  is  named  Epichares,  the 
cheerfid.  And  the  sixth?  said  the  Persian  impa- 
tiently.— ^The  sixth  is  Spstratus,  or  the  saviour  ^  the 
army. — He  has  then  had  the  command  of  troops  ? — 
No,  he  has  never  served.  The  seventh,  who  is  called 
Clitomachus,  illustrious  warrior,  has  constantly  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  has  been  branded 
with  infamy.  The  dghA  is  named  Dicseus,'  the  just. 
— Indeed! — Indeed  he  is  the  most  notorious  knave 
existing.  The  name  of  the  ninth  is  Evelthon,  or  the 
welcome.^ — My  friend  now  abruptly  rising,  said  to  me. 
These  people  dishonour  their  names.  But  at  leasts 
replied  I,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  names  do 
not  inspire  them  with  vanity. 

We  find  scarcely  any  degrading  names  in  Homer. 
They  are  much  more  common  at  present,  but  consi- 
derably less  so  than  might  be  expected  among  a 
people  who  are  to  ready  to  perceive  and  remark  any 
kind  0f  ridiculousness  or  defect. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap.65,    Marmor.  Nointel.        *  Herodot. 
lib.  4.  c.  162. 
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Socrates. 


Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  named  Sophronis- 

m 

cus.*  He  quitted  the  occupation  of  his  father,  after 
having  followed  it  some  time,  and  with  success/* 
His  mother  Phenarete  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
midwife/ 

Those  beautiful  proportions  and  elegant  forms 
which  the  marble  receives  from  the  chisel  suggested 
to  him  the  first  idea  of  perfection  :  and,  this  idea  gra- 
dually becoming  more  exalted,  he  was  convinced,  that 
throughout  the  universe  a  general  harmony  between 
all  its  parts  ought  to  prevail ;  and  in  man  a  just  rela- 
tion between  his  actions  and  his  duties. 

To  expand  these  first  conceptions,  he  exerted  in 
every  kind  of  study  the  ardour  and  inflexible  pertina- 
city of  a  powerful  mind,  eager  to  obtain  instruction. 
The  examination  of  nature,*  the  accurate  sciences,' 
and  the  agreeable  arts,  by  turns  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. 

"  Plat,  in  Alcib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  131.  Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  2.  4  18. 
*  Diog.  LaSrt.  ibid.  §  19.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  92.  p.  53  -,  lib.  9. 
c.  35.  p.  782.  Suid.  in  Swxfar.  *  The  statues  of  the  three 
Graces^  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel  of  Athens^  were  the  work 
of  Socrates  :  they  were  veiled  as  they  were  then  usually  repre- 
sented (Pausan  ibid.)  '  Plat,  in  Theet.  1. 1.  p.  149.  '  Id. 
in  Phcedon.  t.  i.  p.  96.        *•  Xenoph.  Meinor.  lib.  4.  p.  814. 
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He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind 
seemed  every  day  to  discover  new  sources  of  know- 
ledge. Two  classes  of  men  had  undertaken  the  care 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  science :  the  philosophers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  passed  their  lives  in  medi^ 
tating  on  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  the  es- 
sence of  beings ;  and  the  sophists,  who,  possessed  of 
a  few  superficial  notions  and  an  ostentations  eloquence, 
amused  their  hearers  with  discourses  on  every  subject 
of  morals  and  politics,  without  elucidating  any. 

Socrates  frequented  the  conversation  and  lectures 
of  both  ;^  he  admired  their  talents,  and  derived  in- 
formation from  their  errors.  During  his  attendance 
on  the  former,  he  perceived  that  the  farther  he  ad- 
vanced, the  more  the  darkness  thickened  around  him  ; 
and  was  convinced  that  Nature,  who  so  readily  grants 
us  the  knowledge  really  necessary  to  us,  requires  that 
which  is  of  less  utility  to  be  extorted  from  her,  aiid 
rigorously  denies  that  which  would  only  tend  to  sa- 
tisfy a  restless  curiosity.  Thus,  judging  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  different  kinds  of  science  by  the 
degree  of  evidence  or  obscurity  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  he  determined  to  renounce  the  study  of 
the  first  causes,  and  to  reject  those  abstract  theories 
which  serve  only  to  torment  or  mislead  the  mind.^ 

If  he  considered  the  meditations  of  the  philoso- 
phers as  useless,  the  sophists  appeared  to  him  much 
more  dangerous ;  since,  by  defending  at  pleasure 
every  opinion  without  adopting  any,  they  introduced 

^  Flat,  ia  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  96.  Diog.  LaKrt.  lib.  2.  §  19. 
*  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  710;  lib.  4.  p.  815.  Diog.  La^rt.  JUb.  S. 
J«l. 
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the  Uceotiousness  of  doubt  into  the  truths  most  t$sen- 
tial  to  the  traaqnillity  of  society. 

From  his  ioefiectual  researches,  he  concluded  ths^t 
&e  only  Imowledge  necessajry  to  men.  k  tha^  of  their 
duties,  and  the  only,  occupation  movihy  of  apUlosopW* 
4iiat  of  instructing  maEikkid  in  these  duties ;  and,  suIk 
jedting  to  the  examination  of  reason  &e  relations 
which  exist  between  us,  and  the  goda,  and  our  feUow* 
creatures,  be  confined  himself  to  that  simple  theology 
which  numerous  nations  bad  peaceaUy  followed  durii^ 
a  long  course  of  ages. 

The  supreme  Wisdom  preserves  the  universe 
which  it  has  forined  in  an  eternal  youth  i^  and  thoq^ 
invisible  in  itself,  is  reaplendently  manifested  hi  the 
wonders  it  operates.  The  gods  extend  their  providence 
over  all  nature ;  and,  present  in  every  (^e,  see  apd 
•h^r  all  things.*  Among  the  infinite  number  of  be* 
ings  which  are  the  work  of  thdr  hands,  man,  distio- 
^ished  irom  other  animals  by  eminent  qualities^  and 
especidly  by  an  understanding  capable  of  conceiving 
the  idea  of  the  Deity,  mm  ynt^s  ever  the  o^^ect  of 
their  love  and  pifedilection/  They  speak  to  him  mr 
cessantly  by  those  sovereign  laws  which  they  have 
engraven  cin  his  hearts — *^  Adore  the  gods ;  honour 
your  parwts ;  do  ^good  to  those  vvho  do  gopd  to 
you,"*  They  speak  to  bimi  likewise  by  their:  ora- 
cj^,  distributed  over  the  earth,  and  by  a  muUitudie 


.  J 


"^Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  8.  p.  S37.    Idi  Memor. lib.  l.p..eQ8. 
•  Id.  Mcmor.  lib.  1.  p.  71 1  et  728.  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  7«7  ; 

lib.  4.  p.  800  et  802.    Plat,  in  Phasddft.  t.i.  p.^.  *Xen. 

Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  807  et  808. 
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of  prodigies  and  presages  whi<;h  are  indications  of 
their  win.** 

Let  us  no  longer,  then,  complain  of  their  silence, 
nor  allege  that  they  are  too  exalted  to  stoop  to 
oAi  fedideness.'  If  their  power  raises  them  above  us^ 
dieir  goodr^sa  brings  them  nearer  to  us.  But  wHat 
do  they  require  ?  The  worship  established  in  each 
country  ;^  prayers  which  shall  be  confined  to  solicit, 
in. general,  their  protection ;  and  sacrifices  in  which  the 
purity  of  the  heart  is  more  essential  than  the  magnifi- 
cence of  t^e  offerings  :  we  must  renounce  life  if  the 
sacrifices  of  wicked  men  were  more  agreeable  tx)  them 
than  those  of  the  virtuous.*  They  require  still  more, 
tbait  we  shcmld  honour  and  obey  them ;  and  to  be 
useful  to  society,  is  to  obey  them.""  Hie  statesman, 
whose  objt^ctis  the  good  of  the  people;  the  labourer 
who  renders  &e  earth  more  fertile }  and  nil  those  who, 
fhcMn  a  desire  to  please  the  gods,  £uthfully  dischargee 
their  duties,  render  to  the  divine  beings  die  most  ho- 
Ue  worship';^  but  this  must  be  continiaal,  for  their  fa- 
vours are  only  the  reward  of  fervent  piety,  accompa^ 
nied  with  oonfideace.'*  Let  us  undertake  nothing  of 
njoment,  without  consulting  tbeih  ;  let  us  do  nothing 
ocNJitrary  to  their  commandis  ;^  and  let  us  ever  bear  in 
inind  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  enligl^ns  and  fills 
tiiie  most  obadure  and  tbe  niost  sdlitaaj  places."* 

^XfiPApb,  pernor,  lib.  1.  p»  rp8  4t  .709)  ^li^.  4.  .p«'809. 
*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  728.  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  803.  » Id.  ibid, 
lib.  1;.  p.  7S2.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  903.  ■  Id.  ibid.  Hb.  3. 
f.  790.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  BOS.  i^  Id*  ibid.  lib.  h  p.  709. 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  I.  p.  728. 
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Socrates  never  explained  bis  opinion  on  the  pa- 
ture  of  the  Deity,  but  be  always  clearly  expressed  i 
on  his  existence  and  providence ;  truths  of  which  he 
was  intimately  convinced,  ^.nd  the  only  ones  to  which 
it  was  possible  and  of  importance  to  attain.  He 
acknowledged  one  god,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
universe  ;^  and  under  him  inferior  deities,  formed  by 
his  hands,  invested  with  a  portion  of  his  authority, 
and  worthy  of  our  veneration*  Penetrated  with  the 
most  awful  respect  for  the  Sovereign  Being,  he  every 
where  prostrated  himself  before  him  ;  and  every 
where  honoured  the  subordinate  divinities,  by  what- 
ever name  they  were  invoked,  provided  that  no  human 
frailties  were  attributed  to  them,  that  their  worship 
was  free  from  superstitions,  by  which  it  must  be  dis^ 
figured  ;  and  that  religion  were  divested  of  those  fables 
which  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles 
appeared  to  authorise/'  Ceremonies  may  vary  among 
different  nations  ;  but  they  ought  all  to  be  authorised 
by  the  laws,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the  purity  of 
intention.* 

He  did  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  evil  which 
prevails  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world  : 
but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  good  and  evil  which 
are  the  causes  of  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  <^ 
man;  and  on  this  knowledge  he  founded  bis  system  of 
morality. 

The  true  good  is  permanent  and  unalterable;  it 

'  Cudw.  Syst.  Intellect,  c.  4.  §  83.  Brack.  Histor.  Philos. 
t.  i.  p.  h§0,  &c.  "  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  580.  *  Xeit. 
Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  803.  
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filb  without  fifttiguing  the  soul,  and  inspires  it  with 
profound  tranquillity  for  the  present,  and  absolute 
security  for  the  future.  It  consists  not,  therefore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  power,  health,  riches,  and 
honours ;  these  advantages,  and  all  those  which  most 
excite  our  desires,  are  not  good  in  diemselves,  since 
they  may  be  profitable  or  hurtful,  according  to  the 
use  which  is  made  of  them,^  or  the  eflfects  which  they 
naturally  produce :  some  of  them  are  accompanied  by 
the  most  painful  sensations,  and  others  followed  by 
disgust  and  remorse ;  all  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
are  abused,  and  we  cease  to  enjoy  when  we  fear  to 
lose  them. 

Our  ideas  of  the  evils  which  we  dread  are  not 
more  just:  there  are  some  of  tliem,  as  disgrace, 
sickness,  and  poverty,  which  notwithstanding  the 
terror  they  inspire,  sometimes  bring  with  them 
more  real  advantages  than  honours,  riches,  and 
health.*" 

Thus,  placed  amid  objects  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  our  fluctuating  and  uncertain  minds 
,  can  only  discern,  by  a  dim  light,  what  is  good  or  evil, 
just  or  unjust,  honourable  or  disgraceful ; '  and  as  all 
our  actions  are  the  effect  of  choice,  and  as  this  choice 
is  the  more  blind  the  more  it  is  important,  we  are  in- 
cessantly in  danger  of  falling  into  the  snares  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  Hence  so  many  contradictions 
in  our  conduct,  such  instability  in  our  virtues,  and  so 

*Flat.  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  98.  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  3.  p.  777; 
Ub.  4.  p.  798.  "  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  4.  p.  798  et  799.  «  Flat  in 
Aldb.t.i.p.  117.    Id.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  357. 
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many  systems  of  happiiiess  which  prove  to  be  without 
foutidatiod. 

Yet  have  the  gods  granted  us  a  guide  to  conduct 
iis  through  these  uncertain  pathis.  This  guide  is 
Uriadoih ; :  which  is  the  greatest  good,  as  ignorance  is 
the  greatest  evil;^  Wisdom  is  enlightened  reason/ 
which,  divesting  the  ofc^cts  of  our  hopes  and  fearsof 
tfadr  false  colours,  shows  them  to  us  such  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  fixes:  our  unsettled  judgments,  and 
^etermiiies  our  wiU  by  the  sole  force!  of  evidence^ 

Tliefnmn  ;v(lio  is  guided  by  this  resplendent  and 
pure.  li^t  is  just^  because  be  is  convinced  that  it 
is  his  interest  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  do  no  injury  t6 
any  «ne  ,^  he  is  frugal  and  temperate^  because  he 
dearly' perceives  that  exce&sive  indulgetice  in  plea^ire 
isTolJowed  by  the  loss  of  healthy  reputation,  and  for^ 
tume  ;^  be  possesses  true  courage,  because  he  knows 
danger>  and  the  necessity  of  braving  it/  His  other 
virtues  flow  from  the  same  principle,  or  rather  they 
are  only  wisdom  applied  to  the  differesit  circumstances 
dflife.^    ..-..  ..-•.. 

,1  It  hence  Ibllowa  that  all  virtueidsia  edence  which 
is  exttoded  by  ^eiKen^ise  and  tnediAation  ;*  aod  all  ti4ce 
an  error^  which^  from  its  nature,  ttiust  produce  all  other 

.S^CeSi*.  •  ..!  ■.:„..         '••;-■ 

»iPlat.  in  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.  281.  Diog.  Laerit.  lib.  2^  §  31. 
*'l&ft<i.'Mfeiteor.  lib.  4.  p.  ei2.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  eOS,  865.  80*. 
:*»  P)a4Jn  Prota^.  t.  i.  p.  $5S.  •^  Xen.  Mcmon  lib.  4.  p-  6W. 

*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  778  j  lib.  4.  p.  812.  •  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  754. 
Atf^ot:  de  INfol*.  lib. 'S. ib.  Id^t.  Up.  m.  Id.  Zilkgn.  Uiotkl  lib. 
I.  tu  l.t.  ii.p.(»^.  ;rElat«  Ln:Eildi^dMh. t  i.  p^efLf  Idiiia 
Protag.  p.  357.  «:    ■.*.       ■•<  ^  '  .vl.    -.>  .' .J  J.:.:/ 
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Thfs  principle^  still  dis|>uted  among  the  philo* 
gophers,  found  opponents  in  the  time  of  Socrates* 
Xt  was  objected  that  we  have  reason  to  complain  of 
our  weakness,  but  not.  of  our  ignorance ;  and  that  i£ 
we  commit  evil,  it  i^  uot  for  want  of  knowing  it  to  be 
9uch,^  You  know  it  not,  answered  he ;  you  woul4 
carefully  shun  it,  if  you  considered  it  as  evil:^  but 
you  prefer  it  tq  good,  because  it  appears  to  you  a  s^U 

greater  goo4. 

It  was  replied :  We  condemn  tjiis  preferea<:e 
which  we  give  to  it,  both  hefore  and  after  wearcf 
betrayed  into  it;^.  bnt  there;  are  moments  inwhic^ 
the  ^Uureipents  of  pleasure  induce  us  to  forget  our 
principles,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  conseque^Qes.^ 
}n  ^ct,  after  aU»  hpw  is  it  po^ible  that  w^  shpuld 
yaaquish  those  pasi^ions  which  enslave  us  in  despitje; 
of  oqrselves? 

If  you  are  slav^s^,  replied  Socrates,  you  ought  no 
logger  to  iqfiagif^e  yq^rs|^l ve^  virtuous,  or,  by  conse- 
Quepce,  to,  expert  h^pp^ness.  Wisdoin,  which  cai^ 
$L^qne  beji^^w  the  latjl^^r,  i^altcj^  her  voice  be  h^Lcd, 
oqly  by  men  who  are  free,  or  who  labour  to  become 
§9,*  To  restore  to.  you  your  liberty,  she  reqpires  the 
si^crifice  of  those  wsuits  which  were  not  given  to  yqi* 
by  nature.  ][n^prppp]rtion  as  you  shall  delight  in  ^n4 
fQieditate  Qn  her  ,|es§ons,  you  shall  with  ease  shak«  off 
fvery  yoke  which  can  disturb  or  pbsqure  the  mind ; 

«  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  L  p.  352.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  358.  Id.  in 
Men.  t.  ii.  p.  77.  ^  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  7.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  80. 
^  Plat  in  Protag.  p.  353  et  356. .  .  'Xenoph,  Memor.  lib.  4. 
p.80a.  ' 
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for  it  is  not  the  tyranny  of  the  passions  which  is  to  be 
feared,  but  that  of  ignorance,  which  delivers  you  intiJ 
their  hands  by  exaggerating  their  power :  destroy  the 
empire  of  the  latter,  and  you  will  see  those  illusions 
whieh  dazzle  you,  and  those  confused  and  unstable 
opinions  which  you  have  mistaken  for  principles,  in- 
stantly disappear.  Then  shall  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  virtue  make  such  an  impression  on  our 
souls,  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  the 
sovereign  charm  by  which  they  are  attracted ;  then 
may  it  indeed  be  said  that  we  Have  it  not  in  our  power 
to  be  wicked,"*  because  it  will  ho  longer  be  posisible 
that  we  should  prefer  ievil  to  good,  nor  even  a  smaller 
advantage  to  a  greater." 

Intimately  convinced  of  this  doctrine,  Socrates 
conceived  the  extraordinary  and  noble  design  of  dis- 
sipating, if  it  were  not  too  late,  the  errors  and  preju 
dices  which  are  the  unhappiness  and  disgrace  of 
human  nature.  A  simple  individual,  without  rank, 
authority,  or  any  interested  view,  was  seen  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  instructing 
mankind,  and  conducting  then!'  to  virtue  by  truth  ;  he 
was  seen  to  dedicate  every  moment  of  his  life  to  this 
glorious  ministry,  to  discharge  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
moderation  which  an  enlightened  love  of  the  public 
good  inspires,  and  to  support,  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power,  the  declining  authority  of  the  laws  and  of 
manners. 

Socrates  never  sought  to  take  a  part  in  the  adr 

■  Aristot.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  15S.        *  Plat,  in 
Frotag.  t.  i.  p.  S5S.    Id.  in  Men.  p.  77. 
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ministration  of  public  affairs;  he  had  more  noble 
functions  to  fulfil.  By  forming  good  citizens,  said  he, 
I  more  effectually  render  to  my  country  the  service 
which  I  owe  to  it.** 

As  he  wished  not  to  make  public  his  plans  of 
reform,  nor  to  precipitate  their  execution,  he  com* 
posed  no  works,  nor  did  he  affect  to  collect  his  hearers 
curound  him  at  stated  times«^  But  in  the  squares  and 
public  walks,  in  select  companies,  and  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  people,''  he  took  advantage  of  the  least 
opportunity  to  instruct  in  their  true  interests,  the 
magistrate,  the  artisan,  and  the  labourer :  in  a  word, 
all  bis  brethren, — ^for  in  this  light  he  viewed  all  man- 
kind/* The  conversation,  at  first,  only  turned  on 
indifferent  things;  but  by  degrees,  and  without  their 
perceiving  it,  he  induced  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  condtact ;  and*  the  greater  part  learned  with  sur- 
prise that,  in  each  condition,  happiness  consists  in 
being  a  good  parent,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good 
citizen.* 

Socrates  did  not  fiatter  himself  that  his  doctrines 
would  be  approved  by  the  Athenians  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  agitated  all  minds,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  most  extreme  licentiousness ;  but  be  presumed 

^XeBoph.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  TSS.'  ^  PkU;.  An.  Seni,  Ac. 
t.  ii.  p.  796.  ^  Xenoph,  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  709.  Plat.  }^ 
Apol.  t.  i.  p.  17.  'Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  600.  Cicer.  Tuscul. 
lib.  5  c.  37.  t.  ii.  p.  393.  *  Socrates  said>  1  am  a  citizen  of 
the  world  (Cicer.  ibid.) ;  Arlstippus^  I  am  a  stranger  every 
where  (Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  2.  p.  736)  :  these  two  expressions 
sufBce  to  choracteiise  the  master  and  the  disciple.  *  Kat.  in 
Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  187. 
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that  their  children,  inore  tjlocilej  would  tri^nstnit  tb<^ 
to  the  succee(Jipg:generQtion. 

These  he  attracted  to  hieoself  by  the  ebarai$  of 
bis  conversation,  and  sometimes  by  becoming  a  com- 
panion in  their  pleasures,  without  participating  in 
their  excesses.  On^  of  these  youths,  named  ^chines, 
after  having  heai:d  him  discourse,  exqlaimed^'  So* 
cerates,  I  am  poor,  but  I  give  myself  to  you  without 
reaerve/'-rr"  You  Ifnow  not,"  answered  Socratenii 
^^  wMt; a  nobli^. present  you  have  made  me^"^  .  Hi3 
ign^t  c^re  was  tp  discover  their  trui;  character*  He 
assisted  them  by  his  questions  to  exf^ain  their  own 
idea^^jand  compelled  tjheai  by  his  answi^rs  to  jr^ect 
tbam.  More  Accurate  definitions,  gradually  dispelled 
the  false.  light  they  bad  received  in  their  e^Uear  edu- 
cation, fOjid  doubts  acutely  started  r#doubled  their 
iuquiejtude  and  curiosity;"  for  his  art  consisted  in 
fdvirays  Jbringingitheiii  to  .^t  point  at  which  th^y 
COVdd  nei^^r  epdure  (beir  ignorance  nor  their  wenMc- 
ness. 

Alj6^y>  being  uoable  to  undergo  this  trial,  and 
blushing  at.tj)eir  situation,  without  haying  the  forti- 
tude to  extricate  themselves  from  it,  forsook  Socraten^, 
ivbo,  was  uot  e^ger  to  recal  them/  Others  learned 
from  their  humiliation  to  distrust  themselves,  and 
fyox^  that  instant  be  ceased,  to  spread  snares  for  their 
vanity :  ^  he  spoke  to  them  neither  with  the  severity 
of  a  censor,  nor  the  haughtiness  of  a  sophisjt ;  ^e 
dfi^lt  not.  in  harsh  reproaches  or  importunate  com* 

'  Piog.  La«rt.  lib,  %.  k  U^       '  Xepepli.  Memor*  lib.  4. 
p.  795.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  799.        ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  tW. 
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plaiinto ;  his  discourse  was  the  language  of  reason  and 
frieodship)  in  the  mouth  of  virtue. 

He  laboured  to  form  their  minds,  because  each 
precept  ought  to  have  its  principle ;  and  exercised 
them  in  dialectics,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
QOtnbat  against  the  sophisms  of  pleasure  and  the 
pa$BJM3iis/ 

:  Never  was  wy  man  less  susceptible  of  jealousy^ 
If /his  disciph^s  wished  to  obtain  a  slight  tinctqre  of 
the  sciences,  he  directed  them  to  masters  whom  he 
believed  mor^  capable  to  instruct  them  than  himself;* 
0F|  if  they  desim^  to  frequent  other  schools,  furnished 
them  with  .fecpmrneodalions  to  the  philosophers  to 
whom  they,  gave  the  preference.^ 

.  His  lessons  were  only  familiar  conversations,  the 
$ubjec^  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  .  Sometimes  he  read  to  his  s(4iolar& 
t^  writ^gs  of  Ihe  sages  who  had  preceded  him/ 
He  repeatedly  repid  4iem,  because  he  Jcnew  that  to 
persevere  in  tb^  love  of  virtue,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
be  convinced  anew  of.  those  truths  of  which  we  have 
before  been  per^adi^.  Sometimes  he  discussed  the 
mtvar^  (^:  jufijl^ej  J^nqwledge,  and  4be  true  good;^ 
then  would  ,he  exclaim — "  Detested  b^  the  memory 
of  ihim  who  first  4ared  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  jest  and  what  is  u^&l  !"*--rAt  oft^er  times,  he 

■Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  810.  "Id.  ibid.  p.  814. 
*  Hat.  in  TliMt.  t  i.  p.  151,  Epict.  Bnchir.  c.  46.  Arrian.  in 
Bpict. lib.  S.^) ^i  SimpL  in Bpiot.  p^  Sll.  ^ Xtnoph. Metnor; 
mk  1.  p.  tad:  'id.  &M.  Flit.  piMsim.  ** Cic  de  Ltg; 
lib. !;«;  It.  <v  j|i»  p. iB6.    Id«4e  Offioi  lib.4.  c.  3.  p.12B9. 

'  •         .  r      '.       »•      -  •        )  • .   .    I     ■ 
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pointed  out  to  them,  more  at  lengthy  the  relations  that 
connect  men  with  each  other,  and  those  betw^n 
them  and  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Submission  to  the  will  of  parents,  however  rigid  they 
may  be;  and  still  more  implicit  submission  to  the 
commands  of  our  country,  however  severe ;  •  equality 
of  mind  in  adversity  and  prosperity ;  *"  the  obligation 
men  are  under  to  render  themselves  usefiil  to  other 
men,  and  the  necessity  that  they  should  continually 
be  iti  a  state  of  warfare  against  their  own  passions^ 
and  in  a  state  of  peace  towards  the  passions  of  others ; 
these  were  the  points  of  doctrine  which  Socrates  ex- 
plained with  equal  perspicuity  and  precision. 

Hence  his  discourses  contained  the  elucidation  of 
a  multitude  of  ideas  novel  to  his  hearers,  and  abounded 
with  maxims  similar  to  the  following,  taken  at  random 
from  among  many  others  which  are  still  remembered; 
such  as,  that  the  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  nature ; '  that  idleness  degrades, 
and  not  labour;^  that  a  look  of  complacence  on 
beauty  introduces  a  mortal  poison  into  the  heart;* 
that  the  glory  of  the  sage  consists  in  being  virtuous 
without  affecting  to  appear  so,  and  his  pleasure  in 
becoming  still  more  virtuous  from  day  to  day;"  that 
it  is  better  to  die  with  honour  than  to  live  in  ignominy ; 
that  we  ought  never  to  render  evil  for  evil  ;•  and,  to 

'  Xcnoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  794.  •  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  61 . 
Id.  in  Protag.  p.  346.  Xenoph.  Menu>r.  lib.  9.  p.  741.  ^  Stob. 
Serm.  147.  p.  834.  ^  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1 .  p.  731.  ^  Id. 
ibid.  p.  720.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  TU.  •  W.  ibid.  p.  780  et  73«. 
■  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  49. 
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conclude  with  one  of  those  alarming  truths  on  which 
he  most  frequently  insisted,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
impostures  to  pretend  to  govern  and  conduct  men 
without  possessing  the  requisite  abilities.'' 

And,  in  fact,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance  should  not  have  disgusted  him 
who,  after  all  his  labours,  and  the  knowledge  to  which 
he  had  attained,  believed  that  he  had  scarcely  acquired 
the  right  of  confessing  that  he  knew  nothing'' — he  who 
beheld  in  the  state  the  most  important  places  obtained 
by  intrigue,  and  confided  to  persons  without  knowledge 
or  probity ;  in  society  and  private  families  every  prin- 
ciple obscured,  and  every  duty  misunderstood ;  and, 
among  the  youth  of  Athens,  haughty  and  frivolous 
minds,  whose  arrogant  claims  knew  no  bounds,  and 
whose  incapacity  equalled  their  pride  ? 

Socrates,  ever  attentive  to  destroy  the  high  opinion 
which  the  latter  entertained  of  themselves,**  read  in  the 
heart  of  Alcibiades  the  desire  of  being  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  and  in  that  of  Cridas  the  ambi- 
tion one  day  to  subject  it.  Both,  distinguished  by 
their  birth  and  riches,  sought  to  obtain  knowledge, 
that  they  might  afterwards  make  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  it  before  the  people/  But  the  former  was  the 
moat  dangerous,  because  he  joined  to  these  advan*- 
tages  the  most  amiable  qualities.  Socrates,  after 
having  obtained  his  confidence,  forced  him  to  confess^ 
with  tears,  sometimes  his  ignorance,  and  sometimes 

•  Xcn.  M«ni.  lib.  1.  p.  732.  '  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  ]f.  «1,  Id. 
in  Tbest.  t.  i.  p.  157.  ^  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4.  p.  791.  '  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  713. 
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his  vanity ;  and  in  this  confusion  of  sentiments^  the 
disciple  declared  that  he  could  neither  be  happy  with 
such  a  master,  nor  without  such  a  friend.  To  avoid 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  Alcifaiades  and  Critias  at 
length  determined  to  shun  fais  presence.' 

Success  less  splendid^  but  more  durable^  though  it 
could  not  console  him  for  this  loss^  recompensed  his  la- 
bours. To  dissuade  from  engaging  ii\  public  employ-^ 
mente  such  of  his  disci{^s  as  had  not  yet  acquired 
sufficient  experieBce  to  discharge  th^n  properly/  and 
to  induce  others  who  declined  them  from  indifference 
or  modesty  to  iacoept  them ;""  to  reconcile  his  pupils 
and  his  friends  when  divisions  Imd  taken  place  amopg 
them;'  to  restore  tranquillity  to  their  famtlies,  and 
order  to  their  affairs  ;^  to  render  them  more  religious^ 
more  just,  and  more  temperate" — such  were  ttie  effects 
cdP  that  mild  persuasion  which  he  instilled  into  the 
minds '  of  all  who  conversed  with  him ;  and  such  the 
pleasiires  which  transported  his  beneficent  heart.  -■ 

These  salutary  effects  were,  however,  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  lessons  than  to  his  example^''^  •  The 
following  observations  will  show  that  it  was  difficult 
fior  any  one  to  frequent  his  company  without  becoming 
better.''  Tbou^  bom  with  the  strongest  inclination 
to  vice,  his  whole  life  was  the  most  exemplary  model 

•  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  713.  Plat,  m  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  «!&  et 
£16.  '  Xen,  Mem.  lib.  3.  p.  779.  ; "  Id.  ibid.  p. 774,  Oiog; 
La«rt.  lib.  2.  §  29.  *  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  2.  p.  743.  '  Id.  ibid. 
ju  741  et  755.  •  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  711  j  lib.  4.  p.  80S  et  SOS. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p.  713 ;  lib.  4.  p.  814.  J^fician.  ia  Dampnact.  Um»  ii« 
p.  379.        ^  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  I.  p.  712.        « W.  ibid.  p.  721. 
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of  virtue.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  violence  of  his  disposition,  whether 
because  this  defect  is  the  most  difficult  to  cixrect,  or 
because  it  is  that  wlucfa  we  most  easily  excuse,  in  our* 
sdves.  But  at  length  his  patience  became  invincible. 
The  ill  temper  of  Xanthippe  his  wife  could  not  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  his  mind"^  nor  the  serenity  of 
his  brows/  He  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  hi&  slaver^ 
^'  Ah  !"  said  he»  '^  if  I  were  not  an^!"  and  did  not 
strike  him/  He  had,  requested  his  fri^ids  to  tell  him 
when  they  percdyed  any  alteration  in  his  countenancae 
or  voiee/  : 

Tho«igh  lie  wasi  very  poor,  he  received  no  salary 
for  Ina  instructiohs,^  and  nev^  accepted  the  offers  jof 
his  disciples.  S<;Mne  rich  individuals  of  Greece  wished 
to  prevail  on  him  to  live  with  them,': but  he  refused; 
and  when  Archetaus  king  of  Macedoii  offered  him  an 
eSitablisboient  at  his  courts  he  refused  him  likewise, 
alleginig  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  return  benefit 
for  benefit/ 

«  He  was  not,  however^  negligent  of  his  external 
appearance,  though  this  bore  the  marks  of  the  ise- 
diocrity  of  bis  fortune.  His  cleanliness  resulted  from 
those  ideas  of  order  and  decency  which  governed  all 
hb  actions ;  and  the  caret  which  he  took  of  his  heailh. 


'  Xenoph.  in  Conviv.  p.  876.  Diogen.  Lagrt.  lib.  3.  §  36. 
^Cioer.xle  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  ^6.  tin.  p.  80».  ifiUaa.  Var.  Hist. 
Ub.  9.  c.  7.  ^  Senec.  de  lA,  lib.  1.  g.15.  f  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3. 
c.  13.  ^  Xen.  MeoQor,  lib.  1.  p.  718  cl  7^.  FlaA.  A^.  t.  i. 
]i.  19.  Ddof .  La^iiu  lib.  2,  $  S&7.  *  14  ibid.  (  9$.  ^Hfun^c. 
de  Benef.  lib.  S.  c.  6.    Diog.  LaSrt.  ibid. 
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from  his  desire  to  preserve  bis  mind  fr^  and  trap« 
quil/ 

In  those  repasts  in  which. pleasure  sometimes  pro* 
creeds  to  licentiousness,  his  friends  admired  bis  firu* 
gftlityy""  and  in  his  conduct  bis  enemies  revered  the 
purity  of  his  manners/ 

He  made  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
gave  noble  examples  of  courage  and  obedience.  He 
had  long  hardened  himself  against  all  the  wants  of 
nature  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons;*  and  at 
the  siege  of  Potidsea,  when  the  severe  cold  kept  the 
troops  under  their  tents,  he,  without  taking  any  pre- 
caution, still  appeared  in  the  same  dress  which  he 
wore  at  every  other  time,  and  was  seen  to  walk  bare- 
footed on  the  ice.^  The  soldiers  imagined  that  he 
intended  to  insult  their  effeminacy,  but  he  would  have 
done  the  same  had  no  person  seen  him. 

At  the  same  siege,  during  a  sally  which  the  garr 
rison  made,  having  found  Alcibiades  covered  with 
wounds,  he  snatched  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and  some  time  after  procured  the  prize  of 
bravery  to  be  decreed  to  him,  which  he  had  himself 
merited."* 

At  the  battle  of  Delium  he  was  among  the  last 
who  retired,  by  the  side  of  the  general,  whom  he 
assisted  with  his  advice,  marching  slowly,  and  fighting 

'Xen.Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  718.    Dtog^.  La6rt.  lib.  2.  |«. 

•  Xen.  ibid.  p.  7«3.    Diog.  ibid.  $  27.        "  Xen.  ibid.  p.  724. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  711  et  729.  «•  Plat,  ih  Convir.  torn.  iu.  p.  220. 
«  Id.  ibid.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  194.  Diogen.  La^rt.  lib.  2. 
I  23. 
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as  he  retreated  :  till  perceiving  the  youth  Xenopbon^ 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  he 
took  him  on  his  shoulders,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place 
of  safety/  Laches,  his  general,  afterwards  declared, 
that  victory  must  have  been  certain  if  every  sol- 
dier had  behaved  like  Socrates/ 

This  courage  did  not  forsake  him  on  occasions 
perhaps  still  more  perilous.  Having  been  raised  by 
lot  to  the  rank  of  senator,  he  presided,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  with  some  other  members  of  the  senate,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  business  before 
them  was  an  accusation  against  some  generals  who 
had  gained  a  signal  victory.  A  sentence  was  pro- 
posed no  less  defective  from  its  irregularity  than  op- 
pressive of  innocence.  The  multitude  kindled  into 
a  rage  at  the  least  contradiction,  and  demanded  that 
all  who  opposed  the  proceedings  should  be  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  accused.  The  other  presi- 
dents were  intimidated,  and  gave  their  approbation  to 
the  decree.  Socrates  alone,  intrepid  in  the  midst  of 
clamours  and  menaces,  protested  that,  having  taken 
an  oath  to  judge  conformably  to  the  laws,  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  violate  ft,  nor  did  he  violate 
it.* 

Socrates  frequently  jested  on  the  resemblance  of 
his  features  to  those  which  were  attributed  to  the  god 
Silenus/    He  had  a  pleasing  and  lively  wit,  equal 

'  J^lat.  in  Conviv.  t.  Hi.  p.  Ml.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  403.  Diog. 
La6rt.  in  Socrat.  $  22.  *  Plat,  in  Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  181 .  <  Xen. 
Hist.  Gr»c.  t.  i.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  Id.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  711 3  lib. 
4.  p.  803.  "Plat,  in  Convi?.  p.  883.  Id.  in  Thest.  t.  i. 
p.  143.    Id.  in  Conviv.  t.  iil  p.  215. 
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stpemgth  and  solidity  of  character,  and  a  peculiar  ta- 
kot  for  rendering  the  truth  manifest  and  interesting. 
His  discourse  was  without  ornament,  but  frequently 
possessed  elevation,  and  always  precision  in  the  terms, 
and  connexion  and  propriety  of  ideas.  He  affirmed, 
that  he  had  received  lessons  in  rhetoric  from  Aspasia,"" 
by  which  he  no  doubt  meaned  that  he  had  learned 
from  her  to  express  himself  more  gracefully.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  woman, 
and  with  Pericles,  Euripides,  and  the  most  distin* 
gubhed  men  of  his  age  :  but  his  disciples  were  always 
his  real  friends ;  by  them  be  was  adored  'J  and  I  hav^e 
seen  some  of  them  who,  long  after  his  death,  mani- 
fested the  tenderest  emotions  whenever  they  recaltod 
him  to  mind. 

In  his  conversations  with  his  pupils  and  friends,  he 
frequently  spoke  of  a  genius  which  had  attended  him 
from  bis  infancy,"  and  whose  inspirations  i^ver  urged 
him  to  atty  undertaking,  but  frequently  restrained  him 
when  on  the  point  of  a:ecuting  his  intention.*  If  he 
consulted  his  monitor  concerning  any  project,  the 
issue  of  which  would  have  proved  unfortunate,  he 
heard  a  secret  vpice ;  but  if  the  event  were  to  be 
prosperous,  the  genius  was  silent.  One  of  his  disci- 
ples, astonished  at  a  language  so  unusual,  pressed  him 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  nature  of  this  divine  voice  i 


'  Plat*  in  Menex.  t.  ii.  p.  SS5.        '  Xea.  M^anor.  lib.  1 . 

p.  731  i  Ub.  9.  p.  746  et  759.  |  lib.  4.  p.  817.     Lucian.  in  Pa- 

monact.  t.  ii.  p.  379.  '  Plat,  in  Tbeag.  t.  i.  p.  198.         *  Id. 

ibid.    Id.  in  Phsedr.  t.  iii.  p.  949 .    Cicer.  d«  Divin.  lib.  1 .  c.  54« 
t.  iii.  p.  45. 
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*  • 

but  he  received  no  answ^.^  Another  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  same  ftubjeet  at  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius  ;  but  his  curiosity  was  not  better  satisfied.^ 
Would  Socrates  have  left  thdr  doubts  unresolved  had 
he  meaned  nothing  more  by  his  genius  than  that  con^ 
summate  prudence  which  was  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience? Did  he  wish  to  lead  them  into  error,  and 
gain  their  ad  miration  and  reverence  by  eischibiting  him* 
self  to  them  as  an  inspired  man  ?  No^  answered  Xe^- 
nophoti,  to  whom  I  one  day  proposed  these  questions. 
Socrates  never  disguised  the  truth ;  he  was  totally  inf 
capable  of  such  deceit ;  he  was  neither  so  vain  nor  so 
simple  as  to  give  mere  conjectures  ibr  true  predictions ; 
he  was  himself  persuaded ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  us 
in  Ae  name  of  his  genius,  it  was  because  he  internally 
felt  its  secret  influence/ 

Another  disciple  of  Socrates,  named  Simmias, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at  Thebes,  affirmed  that 
his  master,  convinced  that  the  gods  do  not  render 
themsdves  visible  to  mortals,  disregarded  all  the  sto* 
ries  that  were  told  him  of  apparitions ;  but  that  he 
listened  to,  and  questioned  with  the  most  serious  at^ 
tefition)  those  who  imagined  they  had  heard  within 
them  the  accents  of  a  divine  voice.* 

If  to  these  express  testimonies  we  add  that 
Socrates,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  declared  that  the 
gods  had  sometimes  deigned  to  communicate  td  him  a 
portion  of  their  prescience/  that  he,  ,as  well  as  his 

^  Plat,  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  588.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  590. 
*Xen.  Memor.  Ub.  1,  p.  708.  •Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii. 
p.  588.        ^  Hut.  ApoU.  1. 1.  p.  31 .    Diog.  Leert.  lib.  2.  §  33. 
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disciples,  related  many  of  his  predictions  which  had 
heen  verified  by  the  event  ;*  that  some  of  these  were 
much  spoken  of  at  Athens,  and  that  he  never  at- 
tempted to  contradict  the  reports  that  were  current 
concerning  them  ;^  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
doubt  that  he  wished  to  be  understood  in  the  literal 
and  express  meaning  of  his  words,  when,  speaking  of 
his  genius,  he  asserted  that  he  had  felt  within  him 
what  perhaps  no  other  person  had  ever  experienced.' 

By  examining  his  principles  and  his  conduct,  we 
may  perceive  by  what  steps  he  arrived  at  a  belief 
that  he  had  attained  to  such  a  privilege*  Attached  to 
the  prevailing  religion  of  his  time,  he  thought,  con- 
formably to  the  ancient  traditions  adopted  by  the  phi- 
losophers,^ that  the  gods,  commiserating  the  wants, 
and  moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  virtuous  man,  on 
certain  occasions,  by  various  signs  made  known  to 
him  future  events.^  In  consequence  of  this  idea  he 
-sometimes  exhorted  his  disciples  to  consult  the  oracles, 
and  sometimes  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
divination  f  while  he  himself,  adopting  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  his  age,*^  attentively  observed  his  dreams, 
and  obeyed  them  as  the  immediate  notices  of  heaven/ 
Nor  was  this  all:  frequently  he  continued  whole 
hours  absorbed  in  meditation ;  during  which  time  his 

'  Xen.  Apol.  p.  703.  Plat,  de  Gen.  Socr.  p.  581.  JBUan. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  ^  Plat.  ibid.  i  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  6. 
t.  ii.  p.  496.  ^  Cicen  de  Divin.  lib.  1.  c.  3  et  43.         i  Xen. 

Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  723.  ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  815.  »  Aristot. 
de  Divin.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  697.  *  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  44.  Id.  in 
PfaaBdon.  p,  61.    CiCer.  de  Divin.  lib.  1.  c.  35.  t.  iii.  p.  ^. 
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mind,  disengaged  irom  the  senses,  was  elevated  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  source  of  duties,  and  of  virtues*  But 
it  is  difficult  to  continue  a  long  time,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath the  eye  of  the  Divinity,  without  venturing  to 
interrogate  him,  listening  to  his  answers,  and  becoming 
iamiliar  with  those  illusions  which  a  violent  agitation 
of  mind  frequently  produces.  Ought  we  then  to  be 
surprised  if  Socrates  sometimes  mistook  his  presenti- 
norats  for  divine  inspirations,  and  ascribed  to  a  preter- 
Dtttural  cause  the  effects  of  prudence  or  of  chance  ? 

Nevertheless  we  find,  in  the  history  of  his  life, 
facts  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  the  integrity  of 
bis  intentions.  What  indeed  can  we  think  of  a  man 
who,  when  followed  by  his  disciples,  suddenly  stops, 
remains  long  absorbed  in  thought,  hears  the  voice  of 
his  genius,  and  advises  to  take  another  road,  though 
no  real  danger  threatens  them  should  they  continue  in 
that  in  which  tbev  are  P"** 

I  shall  adduce  a  second  example.  At  the  siege  of 
Fotidsea  he  was  seen,  from  the  dawn  of  day,  standing 
vrithout  his  tent,  motionless,  wrapped  in  profound  me- 
ditation, and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ; 
for  it  was  in  summer.  The  soldiers  gathered  round 
him,  and  showed  him  to  each  other  with  admiration. 
In  the  evening  some  of  them  determined  to  watch  him 

'  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  580.  *  Some  of  his  disci- 
ples continued  their  way^  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  ge- 
nius, and  met  a  drove  of  pigs  which  covered  them  with  mud. 
This  story  is  related  in  Plutarch  by  Theocritus^  a  disciple  of 
Socrates  ;  who  refers  to  Simmias,  another  disciple  of  Socrates^ 
as  a  witness. 
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all  night.  He  eontiaued  in  the  same  pQ$tme  tiU  the 
fi>lU>wiiig  day,  whoi  he  rendi^^d  his  homage  to  the 
sun,  and  quietly  fetired  to  his  tent^ 

Did  he  mean  to  exhibit  himself  to  be^geused  upon 
by  the  army  ?  Was  it  possible  that  his  jnind  shouki, 
duriiig  ^o  long  a  time;  investigate  and  fallow  the  oon-^ 
M^ion  of  a  chaia  of  truths  ?  or  have  his  discipleft,  in 
transmitting  to  us  these  facts^  mis«stated  the  circun* 
stances  }  We  seem  compelled  to  admit  that  the  oon* 
duct  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  sometimw 
presents  us  with  impenetrable  obscurities. 

However  this  may  be,  notwithstanding  tiie  precbe-^ 
tions  which  were  attributed  to  Socrates,  the  Athemans  ^ 
never  entertained  for  him  that  respect  which  on  se 
many  accounts  he  merited  :  his  manner  must  neeessa^ 
rily  give  them  offence.  Some  could  not  pardon  him 
the  di^ust  they  conceived  at  a  discussion  which  they 
were  unable  to  follow,  nor  others,  his  having  extorted 
from  them  a  confession  of  their  ignorance. 

As  he  inculcated  that  the  research  after  troth 
Should  be  begun  by  hesitation,  and  the  distru&t  of  the 
knowledge  we  might  seem  to  have  acquired ;  and  as, 
to  wean  his  young  pupils  from  the  false  ideas  they 
had  received,  he  led  them  gradually  from  conaequenee 
~to  consequence,  till  he  compiled  them  to  confess 
that,  according  to  their  principles,  wisdom  itself  might 
become  hurtful;  the  bye-standers,  who  were  unable  to 
perceive  \iAs  views,  accused  him  of  plunging  his  disci*- 

*>  Plat,  ill  Conviv.  t.  iU.  p.  ^90,      Phav6r.  ap.  Aul.  G^lh  lib. 
^.  c.  1.    Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  8.  §  23. 
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p4e3  iato  doubts^  maiatainkig  either  side  of  a  question, 
and  overturning  every  sy&tem,  but  erectii^  none.' 

As,  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  coiqpany  with  those 
by  whom  be  was  unknown,  he  affected  to  know  nothing, 
and  dissembled  his  strength  that  he  might  afterwards 
eaaploy  it  with  more  success^  it  was  said  that,  by  an 
insuitiDg  irony,  he  sought  only  to  spread  snare»  for  the 
simplicity  of  others.*  * 

Aa  the  youth  of  Athena,  who  belield  the  contests 
of  men  of  wit  with  the  same  pleasure  as  they  would 
have  viewed  the  combat  of  wild  beaSts,  applauded  his 
victwies,  and  on  the  slightest  occasion  employed  the 
weapons  which  he  had  used,  it  was  inferred  that  his 
followers  only  learned  of  him  the  love  of  dispute  aod 
ccntradiction  P^  and  those  whose  censure  was  mildest, 
observed  that  be  had  abilities  sufficient  to  inspke  his 
pupils  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  but  not  to  induce  them 
to  practise  its  precepts."^ 

He  was  rarely  present  at  theatrical  exhibitions; 
and,  ias^  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  extreme  licenti^ 
oasness  of  the  comedies  of  his  time,  he  drew  on 
hifl»self  the  enmity  of  their  authors/ 

As  he  scarcely  ever  appeared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  pec^^  and  had  neither  influence  nor  any  means 
oC  buying  or  selling  suffiages,^  cnany  merely  considered 
him  as  an  idle  and  useless  man  who  continually  talk- 
ed of  rejEbrtDation  and  virtue. 

'  Plat,  in  Men.  t  ii.  p.  80  et  84.  Xen.  Mfem.  Ub.  4.  p.  805. 
•  Tim.  ap.  Diog.  La«rt.  lib.  3.  i  19.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p. 
aoS.  *  Se^  note  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume.  <  Plat. 
Apol.  t.  i.  p.  28.  •  Xenoph.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  726.  »  iEUan. 
Var.Hist.lib.2.  C.13. 
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These  numerous  prejudices  united,  produced  an 
opinion,  almost  ^(^leral,  dial  Socrates  wad  only  a 
sophist,  more  able  and  adroit,  and  more  respectable, 
but  perhaps  not  less  vain,  l^an  the  others/  I  have 
known  intelligent. Athenians  <who  gave  him  this  name 
long  after  his  death; '  and  during  his  life-time  some 
authors  artfully  employed  it  to  revenge  themselves  for 
the  contempt  with  which  he  had  treated  them. 

Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Amipsias,  ridiculed 
him  on  the  stage,^  as  they  had  done  Pericles,  Alcibi* 
ades,  and  almost*  all  those  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  as  other  dramatic  writers  bad 
ridiculed  other  philosophers  ;**  for  there  was  then  a 
division  between  these  two  classes  of  literary  men/ 

To  expose  to  ridicule  the  pretended  genius  of  So^ 
crates,  and  his  long  meditations,  Aristophanes  repre- 
sents him  suspended  in  a  basket,  assimilating  his 
thoughts  to  the  subtle  and  light  air  which  he  respires,^ 
and  invoking  the  clouds,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  so- 
phists, whose  voice  he  imagines  that  he  hears  in  the 
midst  of  the  fogs  and  darkness  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded.* To  inflame  i^ainst  him  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  he  accuses  him  of  teaching  the  youth  of 
Athens  to  contemn  the  gods,  and  to  decdve  men/ 

Aristophanespresented  his  piece  at  the  competition 

'  Ameips.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  2.  §  98.  *  iKschin.  in  Ti- 
marcb.  p.  287.  *  Schol.  Aristopb.  in  Nub.  ▼.  96.  Diog.  Lagrt. 
lib.  2.  §  28.  Senec.  de  Vit.  Beat.  c.  27.  ^  Scnec.  ibid.  «  Plat* 
de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  607.  Argum.  Nub.  p.  50.  *  Aristoph^ 
in  Nub.  v. 229.  •  Id.  ibid.  v.  291  et  329.  '  Id.  ibid.  y.  112 
et  246. 
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for  die  prize :  it  was  received  with  applause^  but  did  not 
obtain  the  crown.'  He  again  brought  it  on  the  stage 
the  following  year,  but  with  no  better  success.  He 
afterward  retouched  it,  but  circumstances  prevented  it 
from  being  a  third  time  represented.^  Socrates,  it  is 
affirmed,  was  present  at  the  first  performance  of  this 
piece,  and  stood  up  to  show  himself  to  those  strangers 
who  looked  for  him  among  the  spectators.^  Such 
attacks  could  no  more  shake  his  fortitude  than  the 
other  events  of  life.^  "  It  is  my  duty,"  said  he,  "  to 
correct  my  faults,  if  the  sarcasms  of  'these  writers  €tre 
well  founded,  and  to  despise  them  if  they  are  not."  He 
was  one  day  told  that  a  certain  person  had  spoken  ill 
of  him ;  "  That  is,"  replied  he,  "  because  he  has  not 
yet. learned  to  speak  well,"^ 

Nearly  four-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
first  representation  of  the  Clouds,  and  the  time  of  per- 
secution seemed  to  be  entirely  passed,  when  he  was 
unexpectedly  informed  that  a  young  man  had  present* 
ed  to  the  second  of  the  archons""  an  accusation  con- 
ceived in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Melitus,  the  son  of 
Melitus,  of  the  borough  of  Pythos,  presents  a  criminal 
accusation  against  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophronicus, 
of  the  borough  of  Alopece.  Socrates  offends  against 
the  laws,  by  not  acknowledging  our  gods,  and  intro- 
ducing new  divinities  under  the  name  of  genii ;  he 

^  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  525.  ^  Schol.  Aristoph.  p.  51 .  Sam. 
Pet.  Miscell.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  739.  » Alian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  ^  Senec.  de  Const.  Sap.  c.  18.  ^  Diog. 
La£rt.  lib.  2.  §  36.        "^  Plat,  in  Eutbyphr.  t.  i.  p.  2. 
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likewiae  offends  against  the  laws  by  corrupting  the 
youth  of  Athens :  the  punishment,  death»^ 

Melitus  was  a  frigid  poet,  destitute  of  abilities^ 
who  wrote  sonne  tragedies,  the  remembrance  of  which 
will  only  be  preserved  by  the  pleasantries  of  Aristo^ 
phanes,  who  has  ridiculed  them.^  Two  accusers,  more 
powerful  than  himself,  Anytus  and  Lycon,  made  hm 
the  instrument  of  their  hatred**^  The  latter  was  one 
oi  those  public  orators  who,  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  discuss  the  int^eits  of  tiie  state, 
and  direct  at  pleasure  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
which  disposes  of  every  thing."^  He  it  was  who  ma- 
naged the  proceedings  on  the  accusation/ 

Consderable  riches,  and  signal  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  placed  Anytus  among  the  number  of 
those  citizens  who  possessed  the  greatest  inftuence  and 
authority/  He  had  successively  filled  the  first  oftces 
in  the  republic/  As  be  had  always  been  a  aealous 
partisan  of  the  democracy,  and  bad  suffered  perseeu- 
tion  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  was  one  of  those  wbe 
most  contributed  to  their  expulrion,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  liberty/ 

Anytuft  had  long  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Socrates;  he  had  even  once  requested  him  to  give 
some  instructions  to  bis  son,  to  whom  he  had  com- 

•  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  24.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  708. 
Phavor.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  2.  §  40.  •  Aristoph.  in  Ran. 
V,  1337.  Schol.  ibid.  Suid  in  MtA«r.  'Plat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.  23.  Antisib.  ap.  Siog.  Lafirt.  lib.  2.  §  3d.  «  AriMot.  de 
Rep,  lib.  4.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  369.  '  Diog.  Lagrt.  lib.  %.  §  38.  •  Jsocr. 
in  Callimach*  t.  li.  p.  4i8i5«  *  L|S.  in  Agorat.  p.  861 .    Id.  ia 

Dardan.  p.  388.        **  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gfsc.  lib.  2.  p.  468. 
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Butted  tiie  superiDteodftim  of  a  naoubdnre  from 
which  he  derived  oondkkfiUe  profits.  But  Socimtes 
hawig  rei^eaentod  to  hini  that  tlus  degrediog  em- 
ployment  was  neitber  suitable  lo  the  dignity  ef  the 
h&ei  nor  the  dispositioDs  of  the  son»''  Aaytuai 
offended  at  this  advice,  forbade  the  jouDg  man  to 
have  ai^  future  iotercourae  with  his  meel«r« 

Some  time  after,  Socrates,  in  compaay  wiA 
M<«ioo,  one  of  his  fneod^  dfeiaweed  the  qaeslioB, 
Whether  edwatioii  can  bestow  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  end  heart  a4mh  nature  has  refused.  Anytus 
coming  up>  joined  in  the  conversation^  The  conduct 
of  his  son,  whose  education  be  had  ne^ected,  began 
to  ^ve  him  uneasiness.  In  the  course  of  the  conver* 
satioo,  Socrates  observed  that  the  children  of  The* 
Biistocles,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  instructed  by  dif» 
fereut  masters  in  music,  riding,  and  the  gymnfl^tie 
exercises,  had  arrived  at  excellence  in  aU  these  ac« 
comptisbments,  but  that  they  never  had  possessed  ike 
virtue  of  theur  fathers ;  a  certain  proof,  added  he,  that 
the  latter  could  find  no  preceptor  who  was  able  to 
render  tbeir  sons  their  equals  in  merit  Aiqrtua,  who 
raaked  himself  with  these  great  men,  fek,  or  ima^ned 
he  perceived,  the  allusion ;  and  angrily  answered*-- 
'^  You  speak  of  others  with  a  licenttousness  not  to  be 
endured.  Attend  to  what  I  say ;  be  more  on  ymur 
guard ;  there  is  no  place  in  the  worid  where  it  is 
easier  tf>  do  good  or  evil  to  any  one  than  here,  and 
that  you  cannot  but  know;'" 

*X€Mph.  Hkt  Bme.  lib.  9.  p.  9M  at  7er.       '  fkl  in 

Men.  t  it.  p.  94. 
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To  these  private  causes  of  offence  were  added 
others  which  irritated  Anytus,  and  which  were  com- 
flfion  to  him  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  them,  to  make  known 
the  principle  cause  of  the  accusation  against  So- 
crates/ 

Two  factions  have  always  subsisted  at  Athens, — 
the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  and  those  of  the 
democracy.  The  former,  almost  always  overpowered 
by  the  latter,  were  obliged,  in  prosperous  times,  to 
confine  themselves  to  secret  murmurs;  but  when 
misfortunes  attacked  the  state,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  made  several 
attempts  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  excessive 
power.  After  the  taking  of  Athens,  the  Lacedsemo^ 
nians  confided  the  government  of  that  city  to  thirty 
magistrates,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  chosen 
from  this  class.  At  their  head  was  Critias,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Socrates.  Within  the  space  of  eight 
months  these  tyrants  had  committed  more  cruelties 
than  the  people  could  be  accused  of  in  the  course  of 
several  centuries.  At  length,  however,  a  number  of 
citizens,  who  were  at  first  obliged  to  fly,  united  under 
the  conduct  of  Thrasybulus  and  Any tus ;  the  oligarchy 
was  destroyed,*  the  ancient  form  of  government  re- 
established, and,  to  prevent  any  future  dissension,  an 
almost  general  amnesty  enacted,  that  past  offences 
should  be  pardoned  and  buried  in  oblivion.     This 

'  Observ.  Manuscrites  de  M.  Freret  sar  la  Condamnation  de 
Socrale. '  *  S^>  with  respect  to  this  revolution^  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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decree  was  published,  and  sanctioned   by  an  oath, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  Socrates.' 

The  people  took  the  oath,  but  they  remembered 
with  dread  that  they  had  beeii  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, and  were  every  moment  exposed  to  lose  it  a 
second  time ;  that  they  were  still  dependent  on  Lace- 
dsemon,  which  constantly  laboured  every  where  to 
establish  the  oligarchy  ^  that  the  principal  citizens  of 
Athens  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Spartans, 
and  were  animated  by  the  same  sentiments.  And 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  that  cruel  faction  in 
other  circumstances,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  the  republic,  so  much  blood  had  been  necessary  to 
satiate  its  fury  ? 

The  flatterers  of  the  multitude  still  more  increased 
these  alarms,  by  representing  that  certain  violent  and 
restless  minds  daily  declaimed  with  the  most  offensive 
temerity  against  the  nature  of  the  popular  government ; 
that  Socrates,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  because 
possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities,  incessantly  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  Athens  by  maxims  contrary  to 
the  established  constitution ;  that  he  had  more  than 
once  been  heard  to  say,  that  only  madmen  would 
confide  public  employments,  and  the  direction  of  the 
state^  to  persons  chosen  from  among  a  great  number 
of  citizens  by  blind  chance;*  that  Alcibiades,  prac* 
tising  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  his  master^ 
besides  the  other  evils  with  which  he  had  overwhelmed 
the  republic,^  had  finally  conspired  against  its  liberty ; 

'  Andocid.  de  Mfiter.  p.  19.  *  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  I. 
p.71«.        Md.  ibid.  p.  713. 
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that  Critias  and  Theram^es,  two  others  of  his  dis- 
ciples^ had  not  blushed  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  tiiirty  tyrants ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  it 
was  become  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  a  licen- 
tiousnesS)  the  consequences  of  ^irhich,  as  they  were 
difficult  to  foresee,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid. 

But  what  accusation  can  be  brought  against 
Socrates  ?  He  could  only  be  charged  with  some  dis- 
courses  concerning  which  the  laws  had  determined 
nothing ;  and  which  of  themselves  did  not  constitute 
a  specific  offence,  since  they  had  not  a  necessary  con^- 
neidon  with  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the 
state.  Besides,  by  making  them  the  only  ground  of 
the  accusation,  there  would  be  danger  that  the  ani- 
mosity of  parties  should  again  be  excited,  and  it  would 
be  n^essary  to  recur  to  events  which  the  amnesty 
had  decreed  should  be  for  ever  forgotten. 

The  plan  marked  out  by  Anytus  provided  against 
these  inconveniences,  and  was  adapted  at  once  to 
gratify  his  private  enmity  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
popular  party.  The  accuser,  by  prosecuting  Socrates 
as  an  impious  person,  had  the  greatest  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  be  should  effect  his  destruction,  since  the 
peof^  always  received  with  eagerness  accusations  of 
this  kind,""  and,  confounding  Socrates  with  the  other 
f^ilosophers,  were  persuaded  that  they  could  not  treat 
on  the  nature  without  denying  the  existence  of  the 
gods.*^  Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  jud^s  having 
formerly  been  present  at  the  representation  of  the 

*  Plat,  in  Euthjphr.  t.  i.  p.  3.        '  Id.  Apolog.  t.  i.  p.  18. 
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Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  still  retained,  with  respect  to 
Socrates,  those  disadvantageous  impressions  which,  in 
a  great  city,  are  so  easily  received,  and  with  such  dif- 
ficulty removed.* 

On  the  other,  hand,  Melitus>  by  prosecuting  him 
as  the  corrupter  of  youth,  might,  under  favour  of  so 
vague  a  charge,  incidentally  recur,  without  danger,  to 
&cts  proper  to  irritate  the  judges,  and  alarm  the 
friends  of  the  popular  government. 

The  secret  of  these  proceedings  has  not  escaped 
posterity.  About  fifty^four  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  the  orator  ^schines^  with  whom  I  was  ex- 
tremely intimate,  said,  before  the  same  tribunal  which 
had  condemned  that  philosopher:  ^^You  who  ad- 
judged to  death  the  sophist  Socrates,  convicted  of 
having  given  lessons  to  Critias,  one  of  those  thirty 
tyrants  who  destroyed  the  democracy,"^ 

During  the  first  proceedings,  Socrates  continued 
quiet.  His  disciples,  terrified,  conjured  him  to  take 
measures  to  dispel  the  storm.  The  celebrated  Lysias 
drew  up  for  him  a  pathetic  discourse,  proper  to  move 
the  passions  of  the  judges.  Socrates  acknowledged 
that  be  found  in  it  proofe  of  the  abilities  of  the  orator, 
but  objected  that  it  did  not  sp^ik  the  nervous  lan- 
guage which  became  innocence.' 

O^e  of  his  friends,  named  Hermogenes,  one  day 
intreated  him  to  employ  himsdf  in  preparing  his  de- 

*  Plat.  Apolog.  t.  L  p.  18.  f  uSschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  387. 
'  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  54.  t.  i.  p.  182.  Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  2. 
I  40.    Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  4.    Extern.  No.  «. 
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fence.^  That,  replied  Socrates,  has  been  my  employ- 
ment from  the  hour  of  my  birth :  let  my  whole  life 
undergo  an  examination,  and  that  shall  be  my  de- 
fence. 

But,  replied  Hermogenes,  the  truth  requires  to  be 
supported ;  and  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  in- 
nocent citizens  have  been  destroyed,  and  how  many 
guilty  saved,  before  our  tribunals,  by  the  power  of 
eloquence.  I  know  it  well,  answered  Socrates.  I  have 
even  twice  begun  to  arrange  the  materials  for  my  de- 
fence; but  twice  has  the  genius,  which  directs  me, 
checked  me  m  my  design,  and  I  have  acknowledged 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel.  - 

Until  the  present  moment  I  have  lived  the  most 
happy  of  mortals.  I  have  frequently  compared  my 
condition  to  that  of  other  men,  and  never  have  I 
found  reason  to  envy  the  lot  of  any  person.  Ought  I  to 
wish  to  live  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  deprive  me 
of  the  use  of  my  senses,  and,  by  enfeebling  my  mind, 
condemn  me  to  pass  only  useless  or  wretched  days  ? ' 
The  gods,  according  to  every  appearance,  prepare  for 
me  a  peaceful  death,  free  from  pain,  and  the  only  one 
which  I  could  have  wished.  My  friends,^  the  witnesses 
of  my  departure,  shall  not  be  struck  with  horror  at 
the  sight,  nor  be  compelled  to  commiserate  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity;  and  in  my  last  moments  I  shall 
still  have  sufficient  strength  to  raise  my  eyes  to  them, 
and  give  them  to  understand  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart.*" 

^  Xen.  Apol.  p,  701.    Id.  Mem.  lib.  4.  p.  816.        i  Id.  ibid. 
p.  817.        ^  Id.  Apol.  p.  702. 
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Posterity  shall  decide  between  my  judges  and  me ; 
a;nd  while  it  shall  load  their  memory  with  opprobrium, 
it  shall  clear  mine  from  the  imputations  of  my  ene- 
mies, and  do  me  the  justice  to  declare,  that,  far  from 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have 
incessantly  laboured  to  render  them  better  men.* 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  wh^  he 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Heliastae,  to  which 
the  king-archon  had  referred  the  decision  of  the 
cause,  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of 
about  five  hundred  judges."  * 

Melitus,  and  the  other  accusers,  had  cbncerted 
their  attacks  at  leisure.  In  their  pleadings,  supported 
by  every  artifice  of  eloquence,*  they  had  introduced 
with  consummate  art  a  variety  of  circumstances  pro- 
per tp  prejudice  the  judges.  I  shall  state  some  of 
their  allegations,  and  the  answers  they  produced. 

First  crime  of  Socrates :  He  does  not  acknowledge 
the  gods  of  Athens^  thm^hy  by  the  laws  ofDraco^  it  is 
the  duty  qfeoery  citizen  to  honour  them.'' 

The  answer  to  this  charge  was  easy.  Socrates 
frequently  ofiered  sacrifices  before  his  hou3e,  and 
often,  during  the  festivals,  on  the  public  altars,  in  the 
view  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  Melitus  himself,  had 
he  dei^ed  to  give  attention  to  what  he  saw.^  But 
as  he  had  inveighed  against  the  superstitious  practices 

• 

1  Xen.  Apol.  p.  706.  Id.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  817.  ^  Mem. 
de  I'Aead.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xviii.  p.  83.  Observ.  Manuscrites 
de  M.  Fineret.  sur  la  CondeiDn.  de  Socrale.  '  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.  17.  »  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  4.  p.  380.  ^  Xen.  Apol. 
p.  703.  Id.  Mempr.  lib.  1.  p.  705  et  706.  Theod.  ap.  Arist. 
Rhet.  lib.  8.  c.  !23.  t.  li.  p.  577. 
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*  that  fami  been  iiili'oduced  into  religion,^  atid  ^0uld  not 
Endure  that  hatred  and  othef  shameful  pasaiaiiB  ^^cmkl 
be  attidbnted  4o  Ihe  gods/  it  was  efrifay  to  render  him 
odious  m  4be  eyes  of  tiiose  who  are  erer  ready  to  en^ 
terlain  suspicions  of  rational  piety. 

Melitus  added,  that^  under  die  name  of  genii, 
^crates  60ught  to  Hytroduce  novel  divinities  aimong 
the  A&enians,  and  that  such  audacity  m^ited  die 
punishment  denounced  by  the  laws.  The  omtor  here 
indulged  himself  in  several  pleasantries  conceraing 
that  spirit,  whose  secret  inspirations  were  boasted  hj 
the  plnlosopher/ 

This  voice,  answered  «Socrates,  is  DOt  that  of  a 
new  divinity,  but  that  of  the  gods  whom  we  adore. 
You  all  acknowledge  that  th^  foresee  future  events, 
and  are  able  to  make  them  known  to  mortals.  To 
some  tliey  reveal  them  by  die  mouth  of  Ibe  Pythia, 
and  to  others  by  various  other  s^ns:  to  me  they 
manifest  diem  by  an  ititerpreler,  whose  oracles  are 
preferable  to  the  indieal^ns  drawn  fipom  the  di^t  of 
birds ;  for  my  disciples  will  testify,  that  I  have  never 
foretold  to  them  ar^  thing  which  has  not  ccHne  te^ 
pass. 

At  these  words  loud  munnurs  of  disa|>probadon 
were  heard  among  the  judges ;  ^  which  Melitus  mi^t 
4iave  increased,  had  he  seized  Ifee  opportunity  to  ob^ 
$erv<e,  that,  by  coyntenancir^  th^  prietended  revelations 
of  Sfocrates,  fanaticism  must  soooer  or  later  be  intro- 
duced into  a  country  where  it  was  so  easy  to  work  on 

4  Plut.  <le  Gen.  Soer.  t.  ii.  p.  580.        '  P9at.  in  Eatyphr.  t.  i. 
p.  6.        *  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  31.       ^  Xen.  Apd.  p.  708. 
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the  imm^Dation ;  and  that  many  would  ccMOftder  it  as 
a  doty  rather  to  obey  the  directions  of  a  partii^uU^r 
sjHiity  than  the  commaods  of  the  magistrate.  M^litHP 
does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  this  danger.'' 

Second  crime  of  Socrates :  He  corrupts  the  yiMfth 
rfAthem.    This  charge  did  not  relate  to  his  condnQl^ 
but  kb  doctrine.     It  was  alleged,  that  bis  disciplsi 
only  learned  from  his  lessons  to  disregiard  the  tiiBS  of 
kindred  aad  of  friendship/    This  aecuaation,  founded 
on  some  expresdions  malignantly  interpreted,  o^ly 
served  to  show  the  disiog^nuousiiess  pf  the  pros^.** 
Gutors ;  }Mut  Metitus  resumed  his  advantage,  when  h^ 
insinudaed  that  Socrates  was  the  enemy  of  the  peofde. 
He  i^ke  of  the  intimate  coniiexions  of  the  pb^kmo!- 
pher  wii&  Alcibiades  and  Critias/    It  was  aii&^^iii9^, 
that   they  had    displayed  virtues  while  under  bis 
gmdance;  that  their  master  had  at  %i\  tiaies  con- 
demned the  Uceodous  extravagancies  c^  the  forvMir ; 
and  that,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  latter,  he  was  the 
only  pei:son  who  dared  to  opfM»e  his  wiH. 

To  conclude,  said  MeMtus  to  the  ^dges,  yoia  h4.ve 
been  choseii  by  lot  to  administer  justice,  aod  by.  ^ 
waie  mode  of  appointanent  have  filled  important 
offices  of  magistracy.  Ttus  method  of  election,  Abe 
more  essential  since  by  it  alone  a  Idnd  of  equdUkty'Oiin 
be  praserved  among  the  citizens,  Socrates  haa  ews- 
sured ;  and  the  youth  of  Ath^as,  after  his:  examfde, 
learn  no  longer  to  respect  this  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution.' 

*  Fk«ret.  Observ.  Manuscr.      '  Xen«  Apol.  p.  704.    Id.  Mem. 
lib.  4.  p.  719.      ^  Id.  Mem.  Ub.  1.  p.  713.      '  Id.  ibid.  p.  71^. 
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Socrates,  when  he  censured  an  abuse  that  coihtnit* 
ted  to  chance  the  fortune  of  individuals  and  the  fate  of 
the  republic,  had  only  spoken  what  the  most  inteUi* 
gent  Athenians^  thought.  Besides,  such  discourse,  as 
i  have  observed  above,  could  not  be  supposed  to  sub* 
ject  him  to  the  punishment  of  death,  which  the  accuser 
had  stated  in  his  indictment  to  be  due  to  his  crime. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  Socrates  openly  espoused 
his  cause,^  others  wrote  in  his  favour  ;*  and  Melitus 
must  have  been  defeated,  had  not  Anytus  and  Lycon 
come  to  his  assistance.^  It  is  remembered,  that  the 
former  dared  to  represent  to  the  judges  that  the  prisoner 
either  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  before  their  tri- 
^4)unal,  or  that  they  ought  to  condemn  him  to  death ; 
since,  should  he  be  acquitted,  their  children  would 
only  be  still  more  strongly  attached  to  his  doctrine.* 

Socrates  made  a  defence,  that  he  might  x>bey  the 
laws  f  but  he  made  it  with  the  firmness  of  innocence 
^nd  the  dignity  of  virtue.  I  shall  here  add  some 
passages  from  the  discourse  which  his  apologists,  and 
especially  Plato,  have  put  into  his  mouth,  as  they  will 
-serve  to  pourtray  his  character. 

'^  I  appear  before  this  tribunal  for  the  first  time  in 
tny  life,  though  I  am  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
'The  forms  and  style  of  the  proceedings  are  aitirely 
-new  to  me ;  I  am  about  to  speak  a  foreign  language ; 
and  die  only  favour  which  I  have  to  request  is,  that 


*1boGr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  S8S.  ^  Xen.  Apol.  p.  705.  *  Id. 
ibid.  p.  701 .  <  Flat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  86.  *  Id .  ibid.  p.  99.  '  Id. 
ibid.  p.  19. 
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you  would  nlher  be  atteatiYe  to.my  argiuMUfei  tibmEk 
my  wwds;  for  it  is  your  duty  to  deterauDe  wbfU  is 
jmi,  and  mine  to  decbte  to  you  tbe  tnith*'*^ 

After  having  cleaved  himself  from  the  crioie  of  im^ 
fkty^^  he  proceeded  to  the  second  head  of  the 
accusation, 

**  It  b  alleged  that  I  coorupt  the  youth  of  Athens. 
I^et  my  accuse  produce  ooe  of  my  disciples  whom  I 
haw  drawn  into  vice.^  I  see  many  of  them  in  this 
assembly ;  let  them  arise  and  depose  ag^dnst .  their 
oerrapten^  If  they  are  withheld  by  some  remains  of 
respect  for  their  preceptor,  whence  is  it  that  their,  ftt- 
thers,  their  brothers,  their  kinsmen,  do  not  at  this 
moment  invoke  against  me  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
laws  ?  Why  has  Melitus  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
their  .testimony  ?  It  is  because,  far  from  accusing  me 
they  have,  unsolicited,  hastened  to  assist  and  vindicate 
me. 

**  My  death  will  not  be  to  be  imputed  to  the  calum- 
nies of  Anytus  and  MeUtus,^  but  to  the  hatred  of  those 
vain  or  uqust  men  whose  ignorances  or  vices  I  have  un- 
masked ;  a  hatred  which  has  already  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  very  many  worthy  persons,  and  will  hereafter 
occasion  the  ruin  of  many  more ;  for  I  ought  not  to 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  satiated  with  my 
punishment 

''  I  have  drawn  9n  myself  this  enmity  by  wishing  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  an  answer  of  the  Py thia,  who 

>  Plat  ApoL  t.  i.  p.  17.  ^  Xen,  ApoL  p.  708.  i  Id.  ibid, 
p.  704.        ^  Flat.  Afol  t  i.  p.  83.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  36. 
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litA  dieAifMl  that  I  ti^fts  tbe  m&eftt  of  men."*"  Here  loud 
&iiimiurs  of  indignation  were  heard  among  the  judges." 
Socrates  dontinued :  *^  Astotiished  at  thia  oracle^  I  inh 
Mtogated,   among  the  different  classes  of  cititens^ 
^se  who  enjoyed  a  dbtin^isbed  retmtation ;  bt)t  I 
every  where  only  found  presumption  and  hypoeriqf« 
I  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  doubts  of  their 
6wn  merits^  and  I  rendered  them  my  irreconcileable 
Miemies.    I  hence  concluded  that  wisdom  appertamed 
diily  t^  the  Divinity,  and  that  the  oracle,  by  pointing 
(tat  to  m^  as  an  example,  only  intended  to.  signify  that 
he  in  the  wisest  man  who  least  thinks  himself  W£|e. " 
Should  I  be  censured  for  having  dedicated  so  many 
years  to  inquiries  so  dangerous,  I  shall  repfy,  that  we 
ilught  not  to  think  either  life  or  death  of  importance, 
wheb  it  k  in  our  power  to  be  useful  to  otbi^ii.     I  be- 
lieved myself  destined  to  instruct  mankind ;  I  b^eved 
I  had  received  such  a  mission  from  heaven.  ^  I  had  de- 
fended^ at  the  hazard  of  my  life^  the  posts  in  which  I  had 
been  stationed  by  the  generals  of  my  country,  at  Am- 
phipolis>  at  Potidea,  and  at  Delium :  and  it  was  my 
duty  to  maintain,  with  still  more  courage^  that  which 
the  gods  hav«  assigned  me  in  the  midst  of  you;  nor 
eimld  I  abandbn  it  witiiout  disobeying '  thek*  orders^ 
and  r^ering  myself  vile  in  my  own  eyes*  '^ 

"  I  will  go  still  further.     Should  you  this  <ky  eveci 
offer  to  acquit  me  on  condition  that  I  should  keep  si- 

*  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  91.  This  answer  was^  according  to  the 
scholiaBt  onAristophanes  (in  Nub.  r.  144.)9  ''  Euripides  is  wise« 
bixt  Socrates  is  thte  wiseM;  of  Ufl  men."  "  Xbtk.  Ajrol.  p.  703. 
•  Plat.  Apol.  X.  l  p.  44.       '  Id.  fbit.  p.  *5.       ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  48. 
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icnoe  in  fvtaro/  I  wouU  say  to  you^  O  my  judgfea !  I 
doubtless  love  and  honour  you,  but  it  ia  my  duty  to 
obey  God  mlber  than  you :  while.  I  have  breath  I  will 
nevet  ceaia  tOi  raise  my  Toic%  as  has  heretofore  bfiea 
my  pmelice^  and  say  to  aU  I  see^  Are  you  notasham^ii' 
to  pufSiie  after  riches  and  honours^  while  you  Qegleiot 
the  tfieasares  of  wisdom  and  rictue^  wiiidh  would  adwfi 
and  fender  perfect  your  souls?  I  would  unceasnigly 
MHfmrtuiie  them  witb  intcealies  and  questions ;  I  woul4 
compel  them  to  blush  at  th^r  hUndneaSf  or  their  &kK» 
virtues ;  and  I  would  prove,  to  them  Hbe^  they  bestow 
their  hi^ert  esteem  on  goods  whidr  merit  only  coi^ 
tempt*. 

'  ^^  Sodi  are  tike  truths.  wUcb  the  Divine  Being  has 
commanded  me  incessantly  to  declare  to  oI.d  and  young, 
to  dtisena  and  strsngers :  and  as  my  obedirace  to  bis 
oi^rs  is  toyou<  the  greatest  of  l»s  beos^if  you  f^t 
me  to  disfl^  you  wfll  reject  tjn&gift  of  God,  sdEid  you 
wMl  not  afterwards  find  any  person  animatsd  with  tha 
sasae  zeali  Jk  ia  therefiice  yoiur  cauae  which  I  this 
day  maintain,  while  I  appear  to  defend  my  own.  For 
indeed,  AnytMa  and  Miditus  may  calumniate  may 
fauiah,  may  dqpdm!  me  of  life  ;  but  n^ver  can  ifc  be  ja 
tiiehr  poww  to  ^nrm  me.  Th^  ase  more  to  he  ptied 
tea  I  am^  siaee^n^  are  unjust.  ^ 

^^'  Tfi  escape  from  their  persewtiiQa  I  ha^e  m^  after 
the  examfie  of  others  wfaea  accused,  had  recourse  to 
clandestine  intrigues  or  open  solicitations.  I  have  en- 
tertained too  much  respect  for  you  to  seek  to  move 

'JPlAt.Apol.  M.F'S9.        '  Id,  ibid.  p.  so. 
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your  pa3sioD8  by  my  tears,  or  by  those  of  my  children 
aod  friends  collected  arouad  me/  Such  scenes  are 
indeed  proper  to  excite  the  emotions  of  pity  on  the 
stage,  but  here  the  voice  of  truth  ought  abne  to  be 
heard.  You  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  Should  I  induce  you  to  violate 
that  oath,  I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  impiety ;  but, 
more  firmly  persuaded  than  my  adversaries  of  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  I  without  fear  c<»Dmit 
myself  to  hb  justice  and  to  yours."' 

The  judges  of  Socrates  were  for  the  most  part 
persons  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  desti- 
tute of  knowledge  or  principles.  Some  of  them  con* 
sidered  his  firmness  as  an  msult,  and  others  were  of- 
fended at  the  praises  he  bestowed  on  himself.'  The 
majority  therefore  voted  him  attainted  and  convict^ ; 
but  his  enemies  only  gained  their  point  by  a  small 
nuqiber  of  voices.'  They  would  have  had  still  fewer, 
and  even  have  been  liable  to  punishment  themselves, 
had  he  made  the  smallest  e£fort  to  incline  the  judges 
in  his  favour.* 

According  to  the  law^  of  Athens,  a  second  trial 
was  necessary  to  decide  on  the  punishment*  Meli- 
tus  in  his  accusation  had  stated  that  the  crime  merited 
death*  Socrates  might  have  chosen  between  a  fine, 
banishment,  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  again 
addressed  his  judges,  and  said,  that  to  specify  any 

*  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  34.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  804. 
**  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  35.       Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  7^2. 

^  Xen.  ibid.  p.  707.        '  Plat.  Apol.  1. 1.  p.  36.        '  Xen.  Mem. 
lib.  4.  p.  804.         *  Cicer.  de  Oral.  c.  54.  t.  i.  p.  183.' 
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puni&bment  would  be  to  confess  himself  guilty  of  a 
crime  ;**  but  that,  as  he[,had  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  the  republic,  he  in  reality  deserved  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense.* 
At  these  wordsy  eighty  of  his  judges,  who  had  before 
voted  in  his  favour,  went  over  to  the  party  of  the 
prosecutor,^  and  judgment  of  death  by  poison  was 
pronounced.* 

Socrates  received  his  sentence  with  the  tranquillity 
of  a  man  who  during  his  whole  life  had  learned  to  die.* 
In  a  third  discourse  he  consoled  those  of  his  judges 
who  had  acquitted  him,  by  observing  that  no  evil  can 
happen  to  the  virtuous  man,  neither  while  he  lives, 
nor  after  his  death/  To  those  who  had  accused  or 
condemned  him,  he  represented,  that  they  must  inces- 
santly suffer  from  the  remorse  of  conscience'  and  the 
reproaches  of  men  ;  that  death  being  to  him  a  gain,  he 
felt  no  anger  against  them,  though  he  had  reason  to 
complain  of  their  hatred.  He  ended  with  these  words  : 
^*  It  is  time  for  us  to  depart ;  I  to  die,  and  you  to 
continue  to  live ;  but  whether  of  these  be  the  better 
lot,  is  known  only  to  the  Divine  Being."^ 

When  he  left  the  court  to  return  to  prison^  no  al- 

^  Plat.   Apol.  t.  i.  p.  Sr.    Xen.  Apol.  p.  705.         •  Plat. 
Apol.  torn.  i.  p.  37.  *  Biog.  Lafirt.  lib.  2.  §  42.         *  Ac- 

cording to  Plato  (Apol.  t.  i.  p.  380  Socratcfl  consented  to  pro- 
pose a  slight  fine^  for  which  some  of  his  disciples,  andj^ato 
among  others^  should  be  security  (Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  3.  §  31.) 
Yet  Xeno'phon  makes  him  say,  that  he  could  not,  without  con- 
fessing that  he  was  guilty,  condemn  himself  to  the  smallest 
punishment.       '^    •  Plat,  in  Phsedon.'t.  i.  p.  64 et  67.  'Id. 

Apol.  t.  i.  p.  41.  '  Xen.  Apol.  p.  705.      Plat.  Apol.  p.  39. 

^  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  40  et  42. 
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teiudcm  was  diiMeniable  either  m  hk.  oowtenaiite  or 
his  gciit  He  aaid  to  hb  disciples^  who  oirited  ioto 
tears  around  hiiii»  Whj  do  you  weep  now  for  the  first 
time  ?  Were  you  ignorant  that  Nelure,  when  die 
granted  me  life,  ooodediQed  me  one  day  to  rmgOL  it? 
I  am  ia  despair,  replied  the  youth  Apdttodoru^  to 
think  that  you  should  <fie  bdocent.  Would  you  father 
choose,  replied  Socrates,  with  a  smile,  that  I  should 
die  guilty?  He  saw  Anytua  pass  by,  and  said  to 
his  friends.  How  proud  b  that  man  of  his  triumph ! 
He  knows  not  that  virtue  must  ever  be  victarious.^ 

The  next  day  after  his  trial,*  the  priest  of  ApoUo 
placed  a  crowq  on  the  stern  of  the  g^^  which  annu- 
ally carries  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  to  Deloa.^ 
From  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  ceremony 
to  the  return  of  the  vessel,  the  law  forUds  the  enecift- 
tion  of  any  sentence  of  death. 

Socrates  passed  thirty  days  in  pris(»,^  surrounded 
by  his  disciples,  who,  to  assuage  their  grief,  were  con- 
tinually coming  to  enjoy  tus  company  and  conversa*- 
tioD,  believing  at  each  visit  that  they  saw  and  heard 
him  for  the  last  time. 

One  morning,,  when  he  awoke,  he  perceived  Crito, 
one  of  his  firiends  whom  he  particularly  esteemed, 
seated  near  his  bed.""    You  come  sooner  than  onli<^ 


i  Xen.  Apol.  p.  706.  *  Le  lendemmn  4$  mm  jugemeni ; 
but  the  words  of  Plato  are,  tv^  tfvrMpah  n^  iita^,  iA#  dmff 
before  hi$  truO.  T.  ^  Flat,  in  Plmdon.  torn.  i.  pige  58. 
1  Xenoph.  Memor.  Uh.  4.  page  81€.  •  Plat  in   Crit. 

torn.  i.  p.4S. 
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nary,  niitly,  said  be  to  huo  :  it  it  not  yot  very  early? 
Yei>  answered  Crito :  it  is  Kareely  day* 

Socrates.  I  am  surprised  the  keeper  ci  the 
prison  would  let  yon  in« 

Onto.  He  knows  ihe ;  I  faa^e  made  faim  some 
triting  presents. 

SboMu.    Have  yon  been  here  long  ? 

Cfito.    Some  time* 

Stcntit.    Why  did  you  not  awake  me  ? 

Crito*  You  wore  in  such  a  quiet  sleep  that  I 
could  not  pretmil  on  myself  to  disturb  you.  I  had 
always  admired  the  calmness  of  your  mind^  but  at  this 
moment  it  made  a  still  more  forciUe  impression 


Aerate.  It  woidd  be  a  shame  indeed  if  a  man  of 
my  a^  should  be  dbturbed  at  the  approaches 
oi  death*  But  what  has  induced  yon  to  come  so 
early  ? 

Crikk  Intelligence  the  most  afflicting,  not  to  you, 
but  to  me  and  your  friends ;  the  most  cruel  and  dread- 
ful intelligttice. 

Socrates*  Is  the  ship  returned  ? 

CfittK  It  was  seen  yesterday  ereniog  off  Suoium : 
it  witt  no  doubt  arrive  to  day ;  and  to*monrow  will  be 
the  day  of  your  death. 

Socrates.  So  let  it  be^  since  such  is  the  will 
of  the  gods.* 

*  Crito  thought  the  ship  woald  arrive  on  that  day  at  the 
H1WI8 )  but  it  did  not  coaaMe  till  th»  mxt,  aad  the  dsath  of 
Socrates  was  deferred  for  a  day. 
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Crito  then  represented  to  him,  that,  unaUe  to  bear 
the  idea  of  his  death,  be  had,  with  some  iriends,  taken 
.a  resolution  to  facilitate  bis  escape  from  prbon ;  that 
the  necessary  measures  were  conc^ted  ibr  the  follow- 
ing night ;  that  a  small  sum  of  mmey  woi^d  be  suf* 
ficient  to  corrupt  the  keepers,  and  silence  tbdr  w^ 
cusers ;  that  an  honourable  retreat  might  be  pi:oci3red 
for  him  in  Thessaly,  where  he  might  lead  a  peaceful 
life;  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  con^>ly  with  their  re- 
quest, without  failing  in  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his 
children,  whom  he  would  leave  in  wan^  and  tQ  his 
friends,  who  would  be  for  ever  reproached  with  not 
having  sacrificed  all  that  they  possessed  to  preserve, 
his  life." 

Oh,  my  dear  Crito !  replied  Soerates,  your  zeal  is 
not  conformable  to  the  principles  I  have  constantly 
professed  to  follow,  and  which  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments  shall  never  compel  me  to  abandon/ 

It  will  be  first  proper  to  reply  to  what  you  allege 
concerning  tfie  reproaches  which  you  fear  from  men. 
You  know  that  we  are  not  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion: 
of  the  greater  number,  but  by  the  decision  of  those 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  justice  from  injustice,  and 
truth  from  falsehood.'  It  is  also  necessary  to  dispel 
the  fears  with  which  you  wish  to  inspire  me  for 
my  children :  they  will  receive  firom  my  friends  the 
services  which  their  generosity  now  offers  to  me."* 
Thus  the  whole  question  will  be  reduced  to  the  in- 

*  Plat,  in  Crit.  t  i.  p.  44.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  46.    Xen.  Apol. 
p.  705.       .»  Flat,  in  Crit.  p.  48.       Ud.  ibid.  p.  54. 
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quiry,  wheUierit  be  conformable  to  justice  that  I 
should  leave  this  place  without  the  permission  of  the 
Athenmos  ?' 

Have  we  not  frequently  agreed^  that  in  no  circum- 
stances it  can  be  allowable  to  render  injustice  for  inr 
justice  ?*  Have  we  not  also  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  first  du^  of  the  citizen  is  to  Obey  the 
laws,  and  that  this  can  be  dispensed  with  under  no 
pretext  ?  But  would  it  not  be  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  power,  and  absolutely  to  annihilate  them,  were  I 
to  ppevent  their  being  carried  into  execution  ?  Had  I 
supposed  I  had  reason  to  complain  of  them,  I  was  at 
liberty,  and  it  was  in  my  power  to  remove  into 
another  country;*  but  I  have  hitiierto  borne  tiieir 
yoke  with  pleasure,  and  have  a  thousand  times  ex- 
perimced  the  effects  of  their  protection  and  bene- 
£cence^  and  now,  because  my  enemies  have  abused 
them  to  my  destruction,  you  wish  me,  that  I  may  re- 
venge myself  on  them,  to  destroy  the  laws,  and  conspire 
.  against  my  country,  of  which  they  are  the  support. 

I  shall  add,  that  they  had  prepared  me  a  resource. 
After  my  first  trial  I  might  have  condemned  myself 
to  banishment  only ;  but  I  chose  to  undergo  a  second, 
and  I  have  openly  declared  that  I  would  {Nrefer  death 
to  exile.''  Shall  I  then,  regardless  alike  of  my  word 
and  my  duty,  fly,  to  expose  to  f(»eign  naticms  Socrates 
proscribed,  dis^aced,  become  the  corrupter  of  tiie 
laws,  and  the  ^oemy  of  authority,  that  I  may  yet  live 
a  few  wretched  and  ignominious  days  ?    Shall  I  fly, 

'  Pkt.  in  Crit.  p.  48.       •  Id.  ibid.  p.  49.       •  Id,  ibid.  p.  61. 
■  Id.  ibid.  p.  59. 
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to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  my  weakness  aqd 
my  crime  in  distant  countries,  where  I  can  never  dare 
again  to  pronounce  the  words  justice  and  virtue  with^ 
out  a  conscious  blush,  and  drawing  on  mysdf  the 
most  cruel  reproaches  ?  No,  my  friend ;  cease  to 
persuade  me ;  and  suffer  me  to  pursue*  the  path  wMeh 
the  gods  have  marked  out  for  me;' 

Two  days  after  diis  conversation/  the  eleven 

magistrates,  whose  office  it  is  to  see  that  criminals 

are  executed  according  to  their  sentence,  came  early 

in  the  morning  to  the  prison,  to  have  his  iron6>  taken 

off,  and  give  him  notice  that  he  was  to  die  that  day/ 

Many  of  bis  disciples  afterwards  entered.    There 

were  about  twenty  of  Ihem.    They  found  with  bim 

bis  wife  Xanthippe,  with  the  youngest  of  his  children 

in  her  arms.    The  mom^it  she  perceived  them,  siie 

exdaimedj  with  loud  cries  and  sobbings :    Ah  !  my 

husband,  your  friends  are  come  to  visit  you,  and  for 

the  last  time!   Socrates  having  requested  Orito  to 

cause  her  to  be  sent  home,  she  was  taken  away, 

uttering  die  most  doleful  lamentetions,  and  tearing 

herfcce,*  ^ 

Never  had  tfie  disciples  of  Socrates  seen  him 
display  such  patience  and  courage;  they  could  not 
loefk  on  liim  without  being  overwhelmed  with  grief,  nor 
Ksten  "to  him  wfthout  the  liveliest  transports  of  plea- 
sure, hk  his  k»t  converseljon,  he  said  to  tliem,  that 
it  was  opt  lawfol  for  any  one  to  deprive  himself  of 
life ;  because,  as  we  are  fOaced  on  «arth  as  soldiers  in 

'  Flaft.  in  Crit  p.  54.         '  M.  in  Ph»d.  p.  59.        '  Id.  ibid. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p.  ea 
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a  post  assigned  them  by  their  general,  we  ought  not 
to  quit  our  station  without  the  permission  of  the  gods  t 
that,  fc^  himself,  he  was  resigned  to  their  will,  and 
sighed  after  the  moment  which  would  bestow  on  him 
the  happiness  he  had  endeavoured  to  merit  by  his 
conduct  through  life/  From  this  discourse  passing 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  die  soul,  he  en- 
dearoured  to  establish  it  by  a  multitude  of  proofs, 
which  justified  his  hopes.  '^  And  even,"  said  he, 
"  thou^  these  hopes  should  be  without  foundation, 
besides  that  the  sacrifices  they  required  have  not  pre- 
vented me  from  being  the  happiest  of  men,  they 
remove  far  from  me  the  bitterness  of  death,  and 
diffuse  a  pure  and  delicious  joy  over  my  last  mo- 
ments.'** 

"  Thus,"  added  he,  "  every  man  who,  renouncing 
pleasure/  has  laboured  to  adorn  his  soul,  not  with 
foreign  omaments,  but  such  as  are  suitable  to  it, — as 
justice,  temperance,  and  other  virtues, — cannot  but 
possess  an  unshaken  confidence,  and  quietly  wait  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  You  will  follow  me  when 
yours  shall  arrive ;  mine  approaches ;  and,  to  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  our  poets,  I  hear  already  Its  voiee 
which  calls  me." 

Crito  now  asked  him,  whether  he  bad  oo  iii|une- 
tions  to  Jay  on  them  with  regard  to  his  children  or 
hts  flfiairs.  ^^  I  liave  onSy  to  repeat,"  rejdied  S^ 
crates,  '*  the  advice  I  have  frequently  given  you  ;-*- 
that  you  be  virtuous.    If  you  follow  it,  I  shall  not 

^  Plat,  in  Phsed.  p.  60.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  67  et  68.  '  Id. 

ibid.  p.  91  et  114. 
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need  your  promises ;  and  if  you  neglect  it,  tbey  will 
be  useless  to  my  family."* 

He 'afterwards  passed  into  a  small  apartment  ad- 
joining to  bathe.  Crito  followed  him  :  bis  odier 
friends  continued  in  the  room  he  had  left,  and  ^c<m- 
versed  together  on  the  discourse  they  had  just  heard, 
and  the  situation  in  which  they  were  soon  to  be  left 
by  his  death.  They  already  considered  themselves 
as  orphans  deprived  of  the  best  of  fathers,  and  less 
wept  for  him  than  for  themselves.  His  three  children 
were  brought  to  him,  two  of  whom  were  yet  extremely 
young :  he  gave  some  orders  to  the  women  who  came 
with  them,  and,  after  having  sent  them  away,  returned 
to  his  friends/ 

A  moment  after,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entered : 
"  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  not 
hear  from  you  those  imprecations  with  whith  I  am 
usually  loaded  by  persons  in  the  same  situation,  to 
whom  my  office  obliges  me  to  give  notice  that  it  is 
time  to  drink  the  poison.  As  I  have  never  seen  any 
person  in  this  place  who  possessed  such  firmness  of 
mind  and  mildness  of  temper  as  you  have  always 
shown,  I  know  well  that  you  are  not  angry  at  me,  and 
that  you  do  not  attribute  to  me  your  misfortunes ;  you 
are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  them  : 
£Etrewell !  endeavour  to  submit  to  necessity."  His 
Jtears  scarcely  permitted  him  to  conclude  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  prison  that 
he  might  shed  them  without  restraint.     '^  Farewell ! " 

*  Plat,  in  Phaed.  1. 1  p.  1115.         '  Id.  ibid.  p.  116  et  117. 
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said  Socrates  to  him  in  reply :  '^  I  will  follow  your 
advice :"  and  turning  towards  his  friends,  How  well- 
behaved  and  honest  is  that  man !  said  he.  Since  I 
have  been  here  he  has  frequently  come  to  converse 
with  me.— 'And  now  see  how  he  weeps. — Crito,  he 
must  be  obeyed.  Let  the  poison  be  brought,  if 
it  be  ready :  if  not,  let  it  be  mixed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Crito,  in  answer,  represented  that  the  sun  was  not 
yet  set;  and  that  others,  in  like  circumstances,  had 
been  permitted  to  defer  drinking  the  poison  for  some 
hours.  "  They,"  said  Socrates,  "  had  their  reasons 
for  what  they  did,  and  I  have  mine  for  acting  dif- 
ferently."; 

Crito  then  gave  orders  as  he  had  been  directed; 
and  when  the  poison  was  ready,  a  servant  brought  the 
fatal  cup ;  and  Socrates  having  asked  what  he  was  to 
do,  the  man  answered :  '^  After  you  have  drunk  the 
potion,  you  must  walk  until  you  find  your  legs  begin 
to  grow  heavy,  and  then  lie  down  on  your  back." 
Immediately,  without  changing  countenance,  he  took 
the  cup  with  a  steady  hand,  and,  after  having  ad- 
dressed a  prayer  to  the  gods,  advanced  it  to  his 
mouth. 

In  this  dreadful  moment,  terror  and  diimay  seized 
on  all  present,  and  involuntary  tears  streamed  from 
every  eye.  Some  to  conceal  them  threw  their 
mantles  over  their  heads,  and  others  hastily  arose  that 

Tlat.  in  Phsed.  1. 1  p.  116. 
VOL.  V.  P 
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he  might  not  discover  ^ir  s^^tton;  but  wboiH 
turaiog  their  eyes  ^ia  upon  him,  tb&f  p^vemt^ 
thftt  be  had  drunk  00*  the  poisop^  iJmr  grief»  too  rloig 
rertraiiied,  Unrst  forth  with  vicdeno^ ;  and  tbeir  teeics 
«iid  sobbingi  redoid:)led  ivhea  th^  b^rd  the  totid 
Jainehtations  of  the  youth  Apollodoru$,  who,  «ft(^ 
living  wept  the  whole  day,  now  made  the  prison  re^ 
sound  with  the  most  frantic  cries.^  ^^  What  iMt  jm 
dlmDg»  my  fiiedds  ?**  said  Soer^i^,  without  ei&olion  : 
^^  I  sent  away  the  women  that  I  might  not  witaess 
«ich  weakness.  ResUmb  your  eour^yet;  I  htM 
alwaj^  said  that  deatfi  oiight  to  be  acccanpanied  with 
good  omdns/' 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to  walk  tiii  he 
begp.li  to  l^el  ft  heaviness  in  his  legs^  iwh^n  he  laid 
dow3:i  on  the  bed  and  wrapped  himself  in  his  iliantle. 
The,  man  who  had  brought  ai^d  given  him  the. poison^ 
pointed  out  to  the  persons  present  thfe  wesessiv^ 
progress  of  its  effiscts.  A  jsortol  eeid  had  akeady 
frozen  his  fe^t  and  legs,,  and  was  ready  to  invade  the 
heart,  when  Socrates,  raising  hb  .mantle,  said  4a 
Crito :  ^^  We  owe  a  cock  to  .$!jKulapius ;  foqget  oat 
to  pay  the  vow."*  It  shall  be  performed,  Irtfikd 
Grito :  but  have  you  no  other  command  P  He  Ye« 
turned  no  answer,  Uqt  a  momsnt  iaiter  .made  ai slight 
motion.  The  servant  haviog  .iinco^fl^ed:  ihim  retiai ved 
his  last  look,  and  Crito  closed  his  e^^; 

Thus  died  the  most  rd^igioiiay  tlto :  most  virtnans^ 

^  Plat,  in  Phaed.  t.  i.  p.  117.  *  It  was  usual  to  sacrifice 
this  bird  to  iBsculapfius.  (See  Pdropeiur Feitas  de  Signif.  Verb, 
lib.  9.  p.  189.) 
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and  the  most  happy  of  men  ;^  the  only  man,  perhaps^ 
who,  without  fear  of  being  convicted  of  falsehood, 
might  boldly  affirm— I  have  never,  either  in  word  or 
deed,  committed  the  smallest  iojustioe.^* 


1  Plat,  in  Ph«d.  1. 1.  p.  148.    Xenqph.  Ilomor.  lib.  4.  p.  818. 
^  14.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  781 3  lib.  4.  p.  805.  *  See  nolt  V.  at 

the  ^d  of  At  Tolame. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Fe8ii»ais  and  Myiteriei  of  Eleu$i$. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  speak  of  the  most  important  article 
of  the  Athenian  religion;  of  those  mysteries,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  of 
which  the  ceremonies  inspire  no  less  dread  than  vene- 
ration, and  the  secret  of  which  has  never  been  re- 
vealed but  by  some  persons  immediately  condemned 
to  death  and  the  public  execration ;  ^  for  the  law  is 
not  satisfied  with  depriving  them  of  life  and  confis- 
cating their  goods, — the  remembrance  of  their  crime 
and  punishment  must  be  preserved  on  a  column  ex- 
posed to  every  eye." 

Among  all  the  mysteries  instituted  in  honour  of 
different  divinities,  there  are  none  so  celebrated  as 
those  of  the  goddess  Ceres;  she  herself,  it  is  said, 
appointed  the  ceremonies.  While  she  traversed  the 
earth  in  search  of  Proserpine,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  Pltito,  she  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  and, 
pleased  at  the  reception  she  met  with  from  the  inha- 
bitants, bestowed  on  them  two  signal  benefits, — the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
doctrine.*"    The  lesser  mysteries,  which  serve  as  a 

1  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  cap.  120.        "  Andocid.  de  Mjsf.  page  7. 
"  Isocr.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  133.    Aristid.  Eleus.  Orat.  t.  i.  p.  450. 
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preparation  to  the  greater,  were  instituted  in  favour  of 
Hercules.® 

But  let  us  leave  such  idle  traditions  to  the  vulgar, 
since  it  is  of  less  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  authors  of  this  religious  system  than  to  discover 
its  object.  It  is  asserted,  that,  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Athenians,  it  has  diffused  a  spirit 
of  union  and  humanity;^  that  it  purifies  the  soul  from 
its  ignorance  and  pollution ;  "^  that  it  procures  to  the 
initiated  the  peculiar  aid  of  the  gods,'  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  perfection  of  virtue,  the  serene  happi- 
ness of  a  holy  life,'  and  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  death 
and  endless  felicity.*  The  initiated  shall  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  Elysian  Fields,"^  they  shall 
enjoy  a  pure  light,""  and  shall  live  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Divinity ;  ^  while  those  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  mysteries,  shall  dwell  after  death  in  places  of 
darkness  and  horror.' 

To  shun  so  fearitil  an  alternative,  the  Greeks  re- 
pair from  all  parts  to  solicit  at  Eleusis  the  pledge 
of  happiness  there  offered  them.     From  the  most 

*  Mears.  in  Elens.  c.  5.  '  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  t.  iii. 
p.  148.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  155,  «  Augustin.  de  Trinit. 
lib.  4.  cap.  10.  torn.  viii.  p.  819.  Procl.  in  Rep.  Flat.  p.  369. 
'  Sopat.  Biris.  Qasst.  toin.  i.  p.  370.  *  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  335. 
^  Id.  ibid.  t.  i.  p.  335.  Cicer.  ibid.  Crinag.  in  AnthoL  lib.  1. 
c.  «8.  ■  Diog.  La6rt.  lib.  (5.  k  30.  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  in. 
p. 371*  *  Find.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  3.  p.  518.  Aristoph. 
in  Ran.  v.  155 «t  457.  Spanh.  ibid.  p.  304.  Sophocl.  ap.  Plut.  de 
Aud.  Ppet.  t.  ii.  p.  21 .  »  Plat,  in  Phaed .  1. 1 .  p.  69  et  81 .  » Id. 
ibid.  p.  69.  Id.  In  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  493.  Id.  de  Rep.  t.  ii.  p.  363. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  145.  Spanh.  ibid.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  31. 
p.  876. 


tender  ngs  t^  A^mw  ace  idimited^  ^  ^  oera- 

monies  of  initiation/  and  those  who  have  tief&r.  par- 
^ip9led  in  them,  request  to  be  adnoitted  to  them 
^f^rp  tl^^y  (li^  ;^  for  the  menaces  and  representatioftis 
^  ^  puoi^bmenta  of  aqotber  life,  which  l^y  b«d 
}lil^r^  pegnrded  a3  a  subject  of  derision,  thw  mtilie 
^strpug^  impression  on  their  minds^  and  fill  tb^ 
mi^  fearay  wbicbr  i^re  sometimes  of  the  most  Mijcict 
Mod.' 

Yf^  some  &(k\igh^eii  p«ii^on$  do  not  heltere  lliitt 
t()*1it$)yU}tifiQM»  tb^nf^  i^  any  iie4e$^ity  for  mth  aa  tisso- 
lEqHlipip^  Sa«ral£ti>  wcm^  never  be  initiated,  and-  bis 
r€ifi||ifj  gat(^  fe^rtbc  to  6ome  doubts  qoncerning  his  tfsU- 
gi^.^  Dtogepes  w«|$  oncQ:  advised,  in  my  presence, 
to  Qonlirf^et  thia  sfutr^i  engagement ;  but  he  answered: 
^^Pfiutspeioq  the  iK>toriQua  rpbber  obtained  initifitioo; 
$paixMqf>ndas  and  Agesilau^  never  solicited  it;  in^  it 
possible  I  should  believe  tbe  former  will  enjoy;  the 
^199  of  tbe  Elysidfi  Fields^  while  tbe  latter  shall  be 
diagged^  through  the  mire  of  th^  infernal  shadea?"^ 

All  the  Greeks  maiy  claim  tp  be  admitted  to  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries,'  but  the  people  of  every  other 
iRtfion  are  e!itteluded  by  an  ancient  law.'  t  had  been 
promised  that  this,  law  should  be  dispensed  with  in 

*  t'f^Dt.  inPborm..  iM:t  1.  ncen.  1.  v.  1^.  DonaU  ibid.  Tur- 

neb,  AdiVi  lib.,  3.  0.  6.    MeiD:  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  X^ettr.  toin»  ir. 

p,.  ^4.    Note  of  Madame  Dacier  on  the  pansagie  in  Tevimce. 

^  Ariatoph-  in  Pac.  v.  874.        •  Pli^l;.  de  Rep.  lib.  1.  p.  330. 

Zaleuc.  ap.  Stab.  Serm.  42.  p,  879.        '  Lueiao.  in  DemonaGt. 

t.  ii.  p.  ^O.        •  Pluti  de  Avid.  Poet  U  iL  p.  «1.    Diog.  Lafiii. 

lib.  «.  §j39.        f  derodot.  lib.  a  cap.  65.        «  Mieuys.  in  ^us. 
cap.  19. 
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ttsy  iKdmi^  I;  huA  in  ihy  favour  tbe  titie^  ddien  of 
Alheasi^  audi  tiie  powerfu}  eutboiity  of  exaaiple&.^ 
But  afr  it  vn^M  huve  been  neoesdary  that  I  ssfaoidd 
hft^  o^Md/mjfMAf  to  observe  cfentM:^  pmctices,  and 
itetain?frQq!)j4ifiorBnt  iskudsf  o%  tatabke,  which  mtg^t 
have  laid  me  under  a  tUsagseooMe  restraint^  I  cohf 
^Med  Uty$di  mtb  maMng.  aome  reseaincbea  conoern- 
ikig  l^s  inetitutiofli^  and.  obtaining  information  of 
wmtoB^  particularei  oelalive  to  it,  which  I  may  make 
lMm9^  i!»llKNit  feaur  of  ineurring  the  ^ilt  of  perjwy. 
I  shall  ajwex'  them  to  the  account  of  the  last  journey 
that  I  made  to  Eleusis,  on  ooeasion  of  the  greater 
i»yetriritt^  vAkich  afe  annually*  celebrated  thefe  on  the 
14thf  of  ti)e  nKNdtb  Boedromion/''^  The  festival  of 
the  l0aer  mysteries  is  likewise  annual,  and  is  (^served 
Mk  months  befiMts. 

During.  Ijpe' eelebHeition  ^  the  fomier,  all  judicial 
piiosecutions  aore  rigorously  fothidden^  nor  may  ai^ 
seaure  be  vrndattsa  any  debtol*  already  condemned  by 
the  laws.  On  the  day  after  the  festival,  the  senate 
BMkfm  a  strict  inquiry  into  tib^  conduct  of  those  who 
«re  acdiMd  o£  hiavjiig,  hf  etfts  of  violence^  or  in  anyi 
other  manner,  disturbed  the  regularities  of  the  cere- 
monies }^  and  if  they  atf«  found  guilty,  they  are  con- 
demned «>' dteafli,  W  m  pecjf  heavyfiAeS."'  Thi&  severity 

^M^V^.iaSleiMj  0. 19.  ^Herodot.  lib.8.c.65.  ^Julian. 
Oimt,  5^  g.  173.  Petav.  deDoct.Tem|^.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  t.  i.  p.  10. 
14.  in-TheoSkisti.  p.  400:.  *  In  %he  Metonic  Cycle,  tfac  month 
Bpi^droQiioa  began  o»  oae  of  the  ^ays  between  the  93d  of 
AugvAti  mi  the  "2191  of  September^  >  Andoqid,  de  Myeter. 
p.  15^  ftc.        *  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  e31.    Pet  Leg.  Att,  p«  86. 
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is  perhaps  necessary  to  maintain  order  amoUg  such  an 
immense  multitude  as  is  assembled  at  Efeusis.*  In 
time  of  war,  the  Athenians  send  deputies  to  all  parts 
of  Greece,  to  offer  passports  to  those  who  desire  to 
attend  at  the  festivals,*  whether  they  have  recaved 
initiation,  or  only  come  as  spectators.' 
'.  I  departed  for  £leusis,  in  company  with  some 
firiends,  cm  the  14th  of  Boedromion,  in  the  Sd  year  of 
the  109th  Olympiad.*  The  gate  by  which  we  leave 
Athens  to  go  to  Eleusis  is  named  the  sacred  gate,  and 
the  road  which  leads  thither  the  sacred  way.''  The 
distance  is  about  a  hundred  stodia.*)*  After  having 
crossed  a  rather  high  hill,  which  is  covered  with  laurel 
roses,'  we  entered  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  and  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  two  small  streams,  consecrated,  the 
one  to  Ceres,  and  the  other  to  Proserpine.  I  mention 
them,  because  the  priests  of  the  temple  only  are 
permitted  to  fish  in  them,  and  because  their  water 
is  salt,  and  made  use  of  in  the  ceremonies  of  initia^ 
tion.* 

Further  on,  upon  the  bridge  over  a  river  which 
bears,  the  name  of  Cephisus,  like  that  which  flows 

"  Heiodot.  lib.  8.  c.  65.  *  ^schin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  416. 
'  Lys.  in  Andocid.  p.  106.  *  In  this  year  the  Ist.of  ,BoedFo-, 
niion  corresponded  with  the  20th  of  our  month  of  September^ 
and  the  14th  of  Boedromion  <with  the  4th  of  October.  .  The 
festival  began  on  the  5th  of  October  in  the  year  343  before 
Christ.  ^  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  cap.  27.  t  About  3J  leagues. 
'  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  161.  Wheler's  Journey^  book  6.  p.  435. 
Pococke,  t/ ii.  part  2.  p.. 170.  *  Fausan.  lib.  1.  cap.  38.  p.  91. 
Hesyclv.  itf  'Pg*ro<.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  161.  Whelcr,  book  6. 
p.  425.  ' 
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near  Athens,  we  were  attacked  with  gross  jokes  and 
pleasantries  by  great  numbers  of  Ae  populace,  who 
were  assembled  there,  and  who,  during  the  festival, 
there  take  their  station,  as  in  a  kind  of  ambuscade,  to 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  pass 
by,  and  especially  the  persons  of  most  eminence  in 
the  republic/  Such  was  the  reception,  as  tradition 
relatei^,  which  Ceres,  on  her  arrival  at  Eleusis,  here 
met  with  from  an  old  woman  named  lambe."" 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  a  large  hill  ex* 
tends  into  the  plain,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  brow  and  eastern  extremity  of  which 
stands  the  famous  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.* 
Under  it  is  the  small  town  of  Eleusis.  In  the  envi- 
rons, and  on  the  hill  itiself,  are  several  sacred  monu- 
ments, such  as  chapels  and  altars :  ^  and  rich  indivi- 
duals of  Athens  have  here  pleasant  and  beautiful 
villas.* 

The  temple,  built  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  of  marble  of  Pentelicus,*  on  the  rock  itself, 
which  was  levelled^  fronts  the  east.  It  is  equally  vast 
and  magnificent.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  384  feet,*  and  its  breadth  about  325. f"  The 
most  celebrated  artists  were  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion and  decoration.* 

<  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  400.  Hesych.  et  Snid.  in  Fe^up.  "  ApoL 
lib.  1.  page  17.  '  Manuscr.  Note  of  Mr.  Wood.  Chandler's 
TraveU  in  Qr^ce,  page  190.  '  Pausan.  lib.'  1.  c.  38.  p.  93. 
'  Demosth.  in^Mid.  p.  6S8.  *  Wood^  Manuscr.  Not.  Wheler's 
Journey^  book  6.  p.  427.  *  About  3^  French  (or  386  Eng.) 
feet.  t  About  307  French  (or  327  Eng.)  feet.  "*  Wood, 
Manuscr.  Note.  Wheler,  ibid.  '  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  395.  Vitruv. 
in  Pnef.  lib.  7.  p.  125.    Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  xxi.  p.  93. 
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Aiffoag  the  ministers  of  tibis  taiopie  there  a|e  four 
pruicipal  ones/  The  first  13  the  bieropbaat:  hb 
niu^e  signifies  he.  who  neveals^  the  sacred  things  ;^  aQ4 
bis  .pripcip^  function  is:  to  initiate  iiito  the  mi^Bteries. 
He  appears  in  a  diSitingiuished  robe,  his  head  adorned 
idth  a  diadem,  and  his  hair  flowing  on  his  shouJd^rs. ' 
Urn  age  must  be  su%:iently  mature  to  suit  the  ^viQi 
of  bis  ministry^  and  h^  voice  so  sonproiis  that  it  maj; 
be  heard  iitith  plei^re^'  iiU»  priesthood  is  ier  life.^ 
Fi^pm  the  moment  he  is  invited  with  it  he  muatcon- 
fiae  himself  to  jcelibacy;  and  it  is  pretended  that  by 
rubbing  his  body  with  hemlock,,  he  iQ  enabled  more 
easily  to,  observe,  this  law.^ 

The  office  of  the  second  minister  is  to  carry  the 
sacred  tprch  in  the,  ceremonies,  and  purify,  thfise  who 
pjresent  themselves  for  initiiUion ;  he,  like  the  hiero- 
phant,  has  the  right  to  wear  a  diadem.^  The  two 
others  are,  the  sacred  herald,  and  the  assistant  at  the 
aUar :  tiie  oifice  of  the  former  is  \o  command  the  pro* 
faioe  toi  retii;e,.  ai^l  to  maintain  silence  and  serious 
Ib^ng^t&liiesa  amoi^  the  initiated ;  that  of  the  l^ter, 
iK  to  assist  the  others  in  their  several  functions. ' 

The  re^i^ect  they  claim  firom  the  sanctity  of  their 
Qmist^y  is  $till  more  heightened  by  their  iUustripus 
birth.  The  hierophant  is  chosen  from  the  house  of 
the  Eumolpidae, ""  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Athens  ; 

*  Menrs.  in  Eleus.  c.  13.  Metn.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell^  Lettr. 
t.  sxi;  p.  9S.  *  Hesycb.  in  'Upof.  '  Arrian.  in  £]HCt.  lib.  3. 
e.  9i.  p.  441.  Plat,  in  Aloib.  t.  i.  p.  9M.  >  Arrian.  ibid. 
Pl^DStr.  in  Vit.  Soph.  lib.  S.  p.  eoo.  ^  Paasan.  lib.  %  c.  14. 
p.  142.  1  Meurs;  in  Bleus.  ca3;  "  Id,  ibid.  0. 14.  'Id. 
ibid.        ^  Ifesych.  in  EofLoXir, 
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and  the  sacred  herald  from  that  of  the  Ceryces,  wbicfa 
is  a  branch  of  the  Eumolpidas.  "^  The  two  othera  are 
chOQW  from  famiUeseqjually  illustrious;''  and  all  the 
fourha^i^  under  them  several  subaltern  ministersvt^ch 
as.  interpreter^  <;h^nter^,  and.  officers  whose  place  it.i$ 
to  aiT^aoge  the  projc^ss^ns,  axid  r^ulate  the  i»>niitiig 
q£  tl)e  different  c^emonies.^ 

There  are.  also  at  ^eusis  prie3te^s^,  ooq^ecrated 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  They.  n[)aj&  initiate  certain 
persons  ;">  and,  on  p^ticular  days  ia  the  year,  offer 
sacrifices  for  individuals/ 

If 

The  second  of  the  archons  presides  at  the  festi  vals^ 
and.  is  especially  charged  to  maintain  order  in  them» 
and  to  see.  that  no  irnQgvdarities  are  admitted  into  the 
celel»«ition  of  the  religious  rites.  These  l93t  several 
dajs.  The  ii|itiated-  soipetimes  interrupt  their  sleep 
to.  c(Hitinue  their  ceremonies.  We  saw  them,  during 
the  nighty  leave  the  inclosure  of  the  templci  walking 
im  silence  two  by  two,  and  each  qarryic^  a  lijg^ted 
torch.* 

When  they  reentered  the  sacred  asyUim,  thi^j; 
hastened  their  pace ;.  and  I  was^  informed  that  thi9f  was 
intended  to  represent  the  wanderings  of  Cere^  and 
Proserpine ;  and  that,  in  their  rapid  evolutions,  tbey 
shook  their  torches,  and  frequently  handed  them  from 
one  to  another.     The  flame  which  they  agitate,  it  is 

°  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  das  BelL  Iiettr.  t  jxu  p^96.  <"  Fauaam 
lib,  1.  c.  37.  p.  89,  P  FoU,  lib.  I.  q.  1.  5  35u  *  Suid.  in 
*<XA»J.  'Demostji.  ii>  Ne«r.  f.  880..  Tay^^.Nqti  sri- De« 
mosth.  t.  iii.  g»  6^*  •  Wheeler's  Journey,  ^pok  6.  p.  4^, 
Spon.  Voyag.  I.  ii.  p.  166. 
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said,  purifies  their  souls,  and  is  the  emblem  of  that  light 
by  which  they  are  to  be  illuminated.* 

On  one  of  the  days  games  were  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  the  goddesses."  Famous  athletse,  from  the 
different  countries  of  Greece,  repaired  to  the  festival ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  measure  of 
barley,  grown  on  the  neighbourii^g  plain :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  instructed  by  Ceres,  were  the  first  who 
cultivated  that  species  of  corn.* 

On  the  sixth  day,  which  is  the  most  splendid,  the 
priests,  accompanied  by  the  initiated,  earned  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  the  statue  of  lacchus,  ^  who  is  said 
to  have'  been  the  son  either  of  Ceres  or  of  Proserpine. 
The  god  was  crowned  with  myrtle,"  and  bore  a  torch.* 
Nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  followed,*'  and  the  air 
resounded  with  the  name  of  lacchus.^  The  procession, 
regulated  by  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and 
the  chanting  of  hymns,**  was  sometimes  interrupted  by 
sacrifices  and  dances.''  The  statue  was  brought  into  the 
temple  at  Eleusis  ;  and  afterward  carried  back  to  its 
own,  with  the  same  pomp  and  ceremonies. 

Many  of  those  who  followed  in  the  procession 
had  yet  been  only  admitted  into  the  lesser  mysteries^ 
celebrated  annually  in  a  small  temple  situate  near  the 
Ilissus,  at  the  gates  of  Athens/    There  one  of  the 

'  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  c.  26.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  28.  '  Pausan. 
lib.  1.  c.  38.  p.  93.  ^  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  764.  Mean,  in 
Eleus.  c.  27.  '  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  333.  *  Paiisan.  lib.  1. 
c.  2.  p.  6.  *  Herodot.  lib.  B.  ci  65.  •  Aristoph.  ib.  v.  319. 
Hesycb.  in  laK.  *  VeU.  Paterc.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  •  Plut.  in  Al^ 
cib.  t.  i.  p.  210.  ^  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  c.  7.  Polyeen.  Strateg. 
lib.  5.  c.  17.  §  1.  Eustalh.  in  Iliad.  2.  p.  361.  Steph.  Hesych. 
et  Etymol.  Magn.  in  'Ayp. 
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priests  of  the  second  order  is  appointed  to  Examine 
and  prepare  the  candidates.*  He  excludes  them  if 
they  have  been  guilty  of  sorcery,  or  of  any  atrocious 
crime ;  and  especially  if  they  have  committed  homi- 
cide,  even  though  involuntarily.^  He  enjoins  the 
others  frequent  expiations;  and,  convincing  them  of 
the  necessity  of  preferring  the  light  of  truth,  to  the. 
darkness  of  error/  disseminates  in  their  minds  the 
seeds  of  the  sacred  doctrine.^  He  exhorts  them  to 
repress  every  violent  passion  ;^  and,  by  purity  of  mind 
and  heart,  to  merit  the  inestimable  benefit  of  initiation."' 

Their  noviciate  sometimes  continues  several  years, 
and  must  last  at  least  one  entire  year.*"  During  the 
time  of  their  trial,  the  candidates  attend  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis ;  but  remain  without  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  anxiously  wait  the  hour  in  which  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter.** 

This  hour  had  at  length  arrived.  The  following 
night  was  appointed  for  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
into  the  greater  mysteries.  As  a  preparation  for 
them;  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,^  by  the  second  archon,  attended 
by  four  assistants,  chosen  by  the  people.''  The 
novices  were  crowned  with  myrtle.' 

»  Hesych.  in  *T^fow.  ^  Julian.  Orat.  5.  p.  173.  Meurs.  in 
Eleus.  c.  19.  iClem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  1.  p.  325;. lib.  7. 
p.  845.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  689.  ^  Porphyr.  ap.  Stob. 
Edog.  Pbys.  p.  142.  "  Arrian.  in  Epict  lib.  3.  c.  21.  p.  440. 
Liban.  Declam^  19.  t.  i.  p.  495.  "Meurs.  in  Eleus.  c.  8. 
•  Petar.  ad  Themist.  p.  414.  »  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  et  Suid. 
in  *Eiet[M\,  4  Lys.  in  Andocid.  p.  105.  Meurs  in  Eleus.  c.  15. 
'  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  CEdip.  Col.  V.  713. 
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The  robes  in  which  feey  are  inftiftfed  arc  sdpposed 
to  acquire  such  sanctity  -by  the  ceremony,  'that  die 
greater  part  continue  to  wear  them  till  they  ar6  qtiite 
worn  out;  and  others  make  them  into  swaddling* 
dothes  for  their  children,  or  hang  them  up  hi  the 
temple:'  We  saw  the  candidates  enter  the  sacked  en- 
closure ;  and  the  next  day  one  of  the  newly  initiitt^, 
wiA  whom  I  was  particdlarly  intimate,  gaire  nie  an 
account  of  some  ceremonies  to  ^hich  be  fasttf  been 
witness. 

We  found,  said  be,  the  priests  of  llie'tentple  ha- 
bited in  their  pontifical  ve^ments.  The  Uierophant, 
who  on  diis  occasion  represents  the  Create**  of  tte 
imiverse,  was  invested  with  synSbols  sigrilficatory  of 
the  supreme  power;  the  torch-bearer,  and  the  as- 
sistant at  the  altar,  with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  the  sacred  herald,  with  those  of  Mercury.' 

No  sooner  had  we  taken  onr  places;  than  the 
herald  proclaimed :  **  Par  hence  be  the  profene,  the 
impious,  and  aU  those  whose  souls  are  poHuted  with 
guilt.'^*  After  this  notice,  death  would  be  the  pn- 
ilishment  of  any  person  who  should  have  the  raahfiess 
to  remain  in  the  assembly  without  having  been 
initiated/  The  second  priest  caused  the  skins  of  the 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  spread  under  our  feet, 
and  purified  us  anew/  The  ritual  of  initiation  was 
read  aloud,'  and  hymna were  sung  in  honour  of  Cems. 

*  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  c.  13.        *  Euseb.  Fropar.  Evan.  lib.  S, 
c,  15L  ,p.  117.  *  Sueton.  in  Ner.  c.  34.    Capitol,  in  Antan*^ 

Pbilos.  p»  33.  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  p.  119.  '  Liv.  lib.  31« 
c.  14.  '  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  ^9f  ILwS.  '  Mean  in  Eleus. 
c.  10. 
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Somt  after  a  hollow  sound  was  beard,  and  the 
earth  deemed  to  groan  beneath  our  feet :  *  we  beard 
timnder ;  and  {lerceited,  by  -the  glare  of  lightning, 
phatUoms  and  spectres  wandering  in  darkness,^  and 
filling  th^  hdy  plae<es  with  bowlings  that  chilled  us 
with  terror,  and  groans  that  rent  our  heartsf.  Ago- 
niiing  pain,  corroding  eare^  poverty,  diseases,  and 
death,  prto^ted  theniselved  to  our  eyes  in  dreadM 
and>  foiiereal  forms/  The  hieropbant  expfeined  to  us 
tifciese  several  emblems,  and  bis  animated  descriptions 
stttl  added  to  our  inquietude  and  our  fears. 

In  the  floean  time,  by  tbe  assiistanee  of  a  faible 
li^V^e  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  infernal 
^ades<i^her6  souls  ^  are  purified,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
abodes  df  happiness.  Hefe,  amid  a. multitude  df 
plaintive  cries>  we  heard  the  bitter  lamentations  of 
ttowe  wfeo  had  ^prived  themselves  of  life.*  "  They 
are  pomshed,"  setid  the  hieropbant,  *'  because  they 
have  ;d^dned  the  post  whidfa  the  gods  had  assigned 
dimv  in  ibis  world/ 

ScAreely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  the 
Imicen  gtttas,  t)pening  with  a  ^eaSM  'noise,  dts- 
dlo^  40  4)far  view  the  horrors  of  Tai-tards.<  We 
heiAl^  tbe  ifHii&ilig  of  chains,  and  the  cries  of  the 
tortured ;  and,  amid  piercing  sbvlekisf  arid  I'ametiftable 

•  Virgil.  iBneid.  lib.  6.  v.  255.  Glaud.  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
ltb.il.Jrir.  *  ©ion.  C*iyio«t.  Orat  12.  p.  ^102;  Th^mist. 
OnL  2a.  p.  235.  ]\ijeurtf.  ell.  DteseM;  tMte  4e  Warburtom^ 
t.  i.  |p;..2a9.  :  •'•Vlrg.  JBneid.  lib.  ^.r/2fS.  Orfg.  cont,  Cdte. 
lib.^4.  p.'  Jbftr.  *  Ludan.  in  Ctftapl.  t.  i.  p.  643.  •  Virg.  ibid. 
V.  34S.  ^Fkt  iffPhndon.  t.  i.  p.  62.  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  9.  t.  ii. 
p.  870.        «  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  6.  v.  5T2. 
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groans^  distinguished  at  intervals  these  words: 
*^  Leam^  by  our  example,  to  reverence  the  gods,  to 
be  just  and  grateful/'*"  For  hardness  of  heart,  ne^ect 
of  parents,  and  every  species  of  ingratitude,  there 
meet  their  punishment ;  as  also  every  crime  that 
^capes  the  vengeance  of  human  laws,  or  tqads  to 
destroy  the  worship  of  the  gods.'  We  saw  the  furies, 
armed  with  scourges,  relentlessly  pursuing  the  guilty.^ 
These  terrific  scenes,  incessantly  rendered  more 
animated  by  the  sonorous  and  majestic  voice  of  the 
hierophant^  who  appeared  to  be  the  miuster  of  divine 
vengeance,  filled  us  with  dread;  and  scarcely  could 
we  recover .  from  our  apprehensions,  when  we  were 
led  into  delightful  groves  and  smiling  meadows,  the 
abodes  of  happiness,  and  the  image  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  illuminated  by  a  serene  and  pure  light,  and 
where  harmonious  voices  uttered  the  most  enchanting 
sounds.^  Thence  we  were  brought  into  the  sanctuary, 
where  we  beheld  the  statue  of  the  gooddess  resplen- 
dent with  light,  and  adorned  with  all  its  richest 
ornaments.""  Here  our  trials  were  to  end,  and  here 
we  saw  and  heard  things  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
reveal.*  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  intoxication  of 
^  a  holy  joy,  we  sang  hymns  in  which  we  congratulated 
ourselves  on  our  happiness."  f 


^  Virg.  Mneid.  v.  620.    Piad.  Pyth.  2.  v.  40.  <  Id.  ibid. 

V.  606.  Dissert,  tiroes  de  Warburton,  t.  i.  p.  33S.  ''  Id.  ibid. 
Lucian.  in  Catapl.  t.  i.  p.  644.  'Id.  ibid.  y.  638.  Siob.  S^rm. 
119.  p.  604.  ■  Themist.  Orat.  20.  p.  235.  *  See  note  VI. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  "  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  451.  f  See 
note  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Sueh  was  th^  account  I  received  from  my  neVi^Iy 
i»kiated  friend.  I  learned  from  another  a  circum- 
stance which  he  had  omitted.  On  one  of  the  days 
of  the  festival,  the  hierophant  uncovered  the  mystic 
baskets,  which  are  carried  in  the  processionsi  and  are 
the  objects  of  public  veneration.  They  contain  the 
sa«red  symboU,  which  may  not  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
fahe ;  but  which,  however,  are  only  cakes  of  different 
shs^pes,  some  grains  of  salt,  and  other  thmgs,*  relative 
either  to  the  history  of  Ceres,  or  to  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  mysteries.  The  initiated,  after  having 
removed  them  from  one  basket  into  another,  affirm 
that  they  have  feasted,  and  drank  Ciceon.''* 

Among  those  who  have  not  been  initiated,  I  have 
frequently  heard  men  of  sense  and  learning  communi- 
cate to  each  other  their  doubts  and  opinions  concern^ 
log  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Do 
they  only  contain,  said  they,  the  history  of  nature  and 
its  revolutions?**  or  are  they  solely  intended  to  show^ 
that,  by  means  of  laws  and  agriculture,'  man  has  been 
advanced  from  the  state  of  barbarism  to  that  of 
civilised  life?  But  why  should  ideas  like  these  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  sedrecy  ?  A  disciple  of  Plato 
modestly  proposed  a  conjecture  which  I  slfall  here 
give  my  readers.! 

*CIem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  19.  »  Id.  ibid.  p.  18. 
Mean,  in  Eleus.  c.  10.  *  A  kind  of  drink,  or  rather  broth, 
wUob  was  offered  to  Ceres  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  17. 
Atben.  lib.  11.  c.  12.  p.  498.  Caeaub.  ib.  p.  512.  Turneb.  AdT. 
lib.  12.  c.  8.)  4  Cicer.  de  Nat,  Deor.  lib.  1.  c.  42.  t.  iL  p.  433. 
'  Varr.  ap.  Aug.  de  Civit,  Dei,  lib.  7*  c.  20.  t.  vii.  p.  177.  t  See 
note  VIIL  «l  tbe  md  of  the  vohime. 
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It  appears  undeniable,  said  he,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  await  us  after 
dMth  was  inculcated  in  the  niysteries,  and  that  the 
mitiated  were  presented  with  a  representation  of  the 
different  destinies  prepared  for  men  in  this  and  the 
other  world.*  It  also  appears  certain  that  they  were 
taught  by  the  hierophant  that,  among  that  f^reat  nuns- 
ber  of  divinities  which  are  adored  by  the  multitude, 
some  are  pure  genii,  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  regulate,  subservient  to  his 
commands,  all  the  motions  of  the  universe;^  while 
others  have  only  been  mere  mortals,  whose  tombs  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Greece."" 

It  is  not,  therefore,  natural  to  ima^ne,  that  the 
institutors  of  the  mysteries,  wishing  to  diffuse  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,""  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  doctrine  of  which  traces  more  or  less 
manifest  are  found  in  the  opinions  and  ceremonies  of 
almost  all  nations — that  there  is  one  God,  who  is  the 
author  and  end  of  all  things?  And  this  doctrine  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  momentous  secret  revealed  to  the 
initiated. 

The  establishment  of  this  religious  association  was 
doubtless  favoured  by  political  views.  Polytheism  had 
become  general,  when  it  was  perceived  what  fatal 
consequences  resulted  to  morality  from  a  worship,  the 


•  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  p.  601 ;  lib.  8.  p.  777.  Dissert. 
tir^s  de  Warburton,  t.  i.  p.  175.  *  »  Plat,  in  Conv.  t  iii.  p. 202. 
Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  417.  "  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  1.  c.  IS. 
t.  ii.  p. 243.  Id.  deNat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  c.  24.  t.  ii.  p.  454.  Lactant. 
Divin.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  20.        * Etymol.  Magn.  in  TiXsr. 
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objects  of  which  were  only  multiplied  to  authorise 
every  species  of  injustice  and  vice ;  but  this  worship 
was  equally  agreeable  to  the  pe<^e  from  its  antiquity, 
and  even  from  its  imperfections^  Far,  therefore,  from 
fhii^ssly  attempting  to  abolish  it,  endeavours  were 
made  by  the  legislator  to  counterbalance  it  by  a  more 
pure  rdigion,  which  should  repair  the  injuries  done  to 
society  by  polytheism.  As  the  multitude  are  more 
easily  restrained  by  the  laws  than  by  manners,  it  was 
thought  they  might  be  abandoned  to  superstitions  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  iq  prevent  the  abuse ;  but,  as 
the  more  enlightened  citizens  are  influenced  more  by 
manners  than  by  the  laws,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
communicate  to  them  a  doctrine  adapted  to  render 
them  virtuous. 

You  are  now  able,  added  this  disciple  of  Plato,  to 
conceive  why  the  gods  are  permitted  to  be  introduced . 
in  ludicrous  situations  on  the  stage  of  Athens.  The 
magistrates,  delivered  from  the  false  ideas  of  poly- 
theism, attempt  not  to  repress  a  liberty  which  can  do 
no  injury  to  the  people,  and  which  contributes  to  thdr 
amusement. 

You  likewise  understand  how  two  religions  so 
opposite  in  their  doctrines  have  subsisted  for  so  long 
a  time  in  the  same  place,  without  disturbance  or 
rivalry ;  it  is  because,  though  their  doctrines  are  dif- 
ferent, their  language  is  the  same ;  and  truth  shows 
tiiat  respect  to  error  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
require. 

The  mysteries  externally  have  the  appearance  oC 
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thp  i^Ii^us  wcmbip  adopted  ot  ^  people.  The 
hyjm^  wfaijcb  are  sung  in  public,  aad  thie  greater  part 
of  the  cfsraqnoDies,  present  to  ys  aevenal  circqinstaiices 
iof  ^e  r?P^  of  Prpserpine,  the  pursuit  of  Ceres,  and 
h^  ^y^l  and  stay  at  Eleusis.  Tim  (^nviroos  of  that 
toipii.^re  covered  wilth  uaonumepto  erected  iu  honoar 
of  tiie  goddess ;  ai^d  the  stpne  on  v^hich  it  is.  pn;- 
teaded  she  sat  down  when  exhausted  with  fatigue,  is 
^tUl  jshown/  Thus,  qn  the  one  hand,  persons  of  little 
knowledge  and  discernment  suffer  theipselves  to  be 
pei^^ded  by  appearances  that  favour  their  prqju- 
f)iQ)|S ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  initiated^  penetrating  to 
the  spirit  of  thie  inysteries,  believe  they  may  rely  on 
the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  conjec- 
ture I  |i<^ve  here  givCT,  initiation  i^  a(;  present  litde 
mpre  than  an  idle  cereippny :  those  who  r^eive  it  are 
nqt  mor^  virtuous  than  others ;  they  every  day  violate 
th^  yQ^f^  they  have  made  to  abstaip  frpip  fowl,  fish^ 
pp{{)egrap^tes,  bea^s,  and  many  other  kii)ds  d*  pulae 
ai^d  fruits.'  Many  ^wong  thepa  have  contracted  this 
sacred  engagement  in  a  manner  by  no  meaps  suitable 
jtp  i|:^  Q^ect ;  for,  almost  in  our  time,  the  government, 
to  r^j^ieye  the  es^hausted  stat§  qf  the  fiflftnee^*  h^ 
l^eep  }cppwn  tp  grant  peripi38ion  thfl^t  the  right  fif  pwp- 
^cip^tjng  in  the  mysteries  should  be  purchased/  99d 
wo^^n  of  dissolute  life  have  IpUg  he^p  adpaitCtd  tp 

'  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  cap.  3.  "  Porphyr.  de  Ab8t|{^  \\h.  4. 
p.  353.  Julian.  Orat.  5.  p.  173.  *  Apsin.  de  Art.  Rhetor, 
p.  691. 
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initiation  :^  a  time,  tiierefore,  must  arrive  when  t^ 
most  sacred  of  associations  will  be  entirely  corupted 
and  disfigured/ 

^  l8».  Orat.  de  Hered.  Fhfloctem.  page  61.    Demofth.  in 
Ncmr.  p.  868.       *  Ckm.  AkoL.  in  Fn>trept.  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

History  of  the  Grecian  Theatre* 

About  that  time  I  finished  my  researches  relative  to 
the  dramatic  art,  concerning  the  origin  and  progress 
of  which  writers  are  divided,  since  the  various  states  of 
Greece  assert  their  different  claims  to  the  honour  of 
having  given  it  birth  ;*  but  I  have  preferred  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  because  I  have  believed  them 
to  be  the  most  probable. 

This  most  regular  and  most  sublime  of  all  the  arts 
took  birth  in  the  bosom  of  tumultuous  pleasures,  and 
the  extravagances  of  intoxication.^  Let  us  convey 
ourselves  in  imagination  about  three  centuries  back 
from  the  present  time. 

In  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  solemnised  in  the  cU 
ties  with  less  ceremony  and  pomp,  but  with  a  more 
lively  joy,  than  they  are  now  celebrated,""  Hymns  were 
sung  which  were  the  offspring  of  the  true  or  feigned 
ec&tacies  of  a  poetical  delirium ;  I  mean  to  speak  of 
those  dithyrambics  which  sometimes  displayed  the 
flights  of  genius,  and  still  more  frequently  the  obscure 
flashes  of  a  heated  imagination.  While  these  re- 
sounded in  the  astonished  ears  of  the  multitude,  cho- 

■  Buleng.  de  Theatr.  lib.  1.  c. «.  Arist.  de  Poet.  t.  ii.  c.  3. 
p.  654.  *  Atheu.  lib.  9.  c.  3.  p.  40.  « Plut.  de  Cupid.  Di- 
vit.  t.  ii.  p.  SST* 
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ruses  of  Bacchants  and  Fauns^  ranged  around  certain 
obscene  images,  which  they  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession,"^ chanted  lascivious  songs,  and  sometimes  sa- 
crificed individuals  to  public  ridicule. 

A  still  greater  licentiousness  reigned  in  the  wot- 
ship  paid  to  the  same  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  especially  at  the  season  when  they 
gathered  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence.  Vintagers,  be- 
smeared with  wine-lees,  and  intoxicated  with  joy  and 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  rode  forth  in  their  carts,  and 
attacked  each  other  on  the  road  with  gross  sarcasms, 
revenging  themselves  on  their  neighbours  with  ridicule, 
and  on  the  rich  by  publishing  their  injustice.* 

Among  the  poets  who  flourished  at  that  time, 
some  celebrated  the  great  actions  and  adventures 
of  gods  and  heroes,'  and  others  attacked  with  asperity 
the  vices  and  absurdities  of  individuals. — The  former 
took  Homer  for  their  model,  and  supported  themselves 
by  his  example,  of  which  they  made  an  improper  use. 
Homer,  the  most  tragic  of  poets,^  the  model  of  all  who 
have  sudceeded  him,  had,  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
brought  to  perfection  the  heroic  poem,  and  in  his 
Margites  had  employed  pleasantry.''  But  as  the 
charm  of  his  works  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
passions  and  motion  with  which  he  knew  to  animate 
diem,  the  poets  who  came  after  him  endeavoured  to 

*  Plat,  de  Copid.  Divit.  t.  ii.  p.  527.  *  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Nab.  V.  395«  Schol.  in  Prolegom.  Aristoph.  p.  xii.  Donat. 
Vngm.de  ComoBd.  et  Tragoed.  Bmleng.  de  Theatr.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
'  Arist.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  654.  '  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10. 
p.  598  et.  607.    Id.  in  Theet.  t.  i.  p.  159.        ^  Aristot.  ibid. 
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introduce  into  theirs  an  action  which  mi^t  caccite 
^notion  or  mirth  in  the  speetators  ;  some  even 
jultempted  to  produce  both,  and  ventured  certain  rude 
essays,  which  have  since  been  styled  indiflerently 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  because  they  unite  the 
chaimcters  of  those  two  dramas/  The  authors  of  theae 
sketohes  have  been  distii^ished  by  no  discov^ ;  tbrf 
only  form  in  the  history  of  the  art  a  successiooi  of 
names  which  it  would  be  useless  to  recal  to  light.^ 

The  necessity  and  power  of  theatrical  interest  was 
akeady  known.  The  hynuis  id  honour  of  Bacchus^ 
while  they  described  his  rapid  progress  and  sfdeadid 
conquests,  became  imitative  ;*  and  ia  ike  contissts  of 
the  Pythian  games,  the  players  on  the  flqie  who  Al- 
tered into  competition,  were  enjoined  by  ah  express 
law  to  represent  successively  the  ciroimstances  that 
had  preceded,  acccNnpanied,  and  followed  the  victory 
of  ApoUo  over  Py thou," 

Some  years  after  tbb  rej^^tioo/  Susarion  and 
Thespis,  both  born  ia  a  small  boroogla  of  Attioa, 
named  Icaria,''  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  actors^  the  <me  on  a  kind  of  stage,  the  other 
in  a  cart.*    The  former  attacked  the  vices  aiid  ali- 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Proleg.  p.  xii.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des 
MelL  Leit.  t.  xr.  p.  2ao«  Prid.  ia  liarai.  Oxon.  p.  400.  ^  SML 
io  0€fft.  '  Aristot.  Probl.  c.  19.  probl.  l^*  t.  ul.  p«  7M. 
"  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  421.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  813  Poll.  Ub. 
4.  c.  10.  §  84.  Prid.  in  Mann.  Oxon.  p.  419.  *  Mann. Oxon. 
Bpoeh.  40  et  44.  ""  Suid.  in  ^£)nr.  Horat  ds  Art  Poet. 
V.  97&.      Athon.  Ub.  2.  c.  3.  p.  40.  *  Sautorion  fttprasealdd 

his  first  pieces  towards  the  year  B60  before  CIvist.  Some  yeois 
after,  Thespis  made  his  first  aittejaipts  in  tiraged^f^  and  acted  his 
Alcestts  ia  53$. 
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surdities  of  his  time ;  and  the  latter  treated  more  no* 
tie  subjects,  which  he  took  from  history. 

The  comedies  of  Susarion  were  in  the  same  taste 
with  those  indecent  and  satirical  farces  which  are  sifil 
performed  in  some  of  the  dties  of  Oreece.^  They 
were  long  the  fevourite  entertainment  of  the  country 
people."*  Athens  did  not  adc^t  this  species  of  exhi- 
bition until  after  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
Sicily.' 

Thespis  had  more  than  once  seen  in  the  festivals, 
in  which  as  yet  hymns  only  were  sung,  one  of  the 
singers  mounted  on  a  table,  form  a  kind  of  dialogue 
with  the  chorus."  From  this  hint  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  into  his  tragedies  an  actor  who  by 
simile  recitals,  introduced  at  intervals,  should  give  re* 
lief  to  the  chorus,  divicte  Ae  action,  and  render  it  aoore 
interesting.*  This  happy  innovation,  together  mth 
sKrnie  other  Kbertiea  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself, 
gave  alarm  to  the  legislator  of  Athens^  who  was  more 
able  than  any  other  person  to  discern  the  value  or 
danger  of  the  novelty*  Solon  condemned  a  species  of 
Gomposition  in  which  the  ancient  tradi^ns  were  dis- 
guised by  fictions.  **  if  we  applaud  Msehood  in 
our  public  exhibitkms,"  said  he  to  Thespis,  "  we 
sbatt  soon  find  that  it  will  hisinuate  itself  into  our  most 
sacred  engagements/*" 

The  excessive  approbation  and  delight  with  which 

*  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  656.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  3. 
p.  654.  '  Id.  BM.  c.  5.  p.  656.  *  PoU.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  f  1«3. 
*  Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  3.  $  S6.  "  Plut.  in.  Sol.  t.  i.  p.  9S.  Diog. 
LaSrt.Hb.  1.  §59. 
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both  the  city  and  couotry  received  the .  pieces  of 
Tbespis  and  Susarioiiy  at  once  justified  and  rendered 
useless  the  suspicious  foresight  of  Solon.  The  poets^ 
who  till  then  had  only  exercised  their  genius  in  dithyr 
rambics  and  licentious  satire,  struck  with  the  elegant 
forms  which  these  species  of  composition  began  to  as- 
sumCy  dedicated  their  talents  to  tragedy  cmd  comedy/ 
Soon  after  a  greater  variety  was  introduced  in  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  former  of  these  poems.  Those  who  judge 
of  their  pleasures  only  from  habit,  exclaimed,  that 
these  subjects  were  foreign  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus '/ 
but  the  greater  humber  thronged  with  still  more  ef^er-. 
ness  after  the  new  pieces. 

Fhrynichus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  made  choice 
of  that  kind  of  verse  which  is  most  suitable  to  the 
drama,  was  the  author  of  some  other  changes,"*  and 
left  tragedy  in  its  infancy. 

iEschylus  received  it  from  his  bands  enveloped  in 
a  rude  vestment,  its  visage  covered  with  false  colours, 
or  a  mask  inexpressive  of  character/  without  either 
grace  or.  dignity  in  its  motions,  inspiring  the  desire 
of  an  interest  which  it  with  difficulty  excited, 
still  attached  to  the  buffooneries  which  had  amused 
its  infant  years,^  and  expressing  its  conceptions 
sometimes  with  elegance  and  dimity,  but  frequently 
in  a  feeble  and  low  style,  polluted  with  gross  ob^ 
scenities. 

'  Aiistet.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  '  Plut.  Syxnpos.  lih.  1. 
t,  ii.  p.  615.  ■  Suid.  in  *gt;V.  •  Id.  in  &sa^,  *  Arittot. 
de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655. 
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The  fiither  of  tragedy,  for  so  this  great  man  may 
be  called,^  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  ar^ 
dent  mind.  His  silence  and  gravity  announced  the 
austerity  of  his  character/  He  had  signalised  his 
courage  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Saiamis,  and^ 
Platsa,  in  which  so  many  Athenians  distinguidied 
themselves  by  their  valour/  From  his  earliest  years 
he  bad  been  attentive  to  the  lessons  of  those  poets  who, 
living  near  to  the  heroic  times,  conceived  ideas  as  sub- 
lime as  the  illustrious  deeds  which  were  then  achieved/ 
The  history  of  those  remote  ages  presented  to  Ins 
lively  imagination  signal  successes  and  reverses  of 
fortune,  thrones  drenched  with  blood,  impetuous  and 
devouring  passions,  sublime  virtues,  atrocious  crimes, 
and  dreadful  acts  of  vaigeance ;  every  .where  he  be- 
held the  impress  of  grandeur,  and  frequaitly  that  of 
ferocity. 

The  better  to  insure  the  effect  of  these  scenes,  it 
was  necessary  to  detach  them  from  the  whole,  in 
which .  they  were  included  by  the  ancient  poets ;  and 
this  had  been  already  done  by  the  authors  of  the 
dithyrambics  and  the  earliest  tragedies ;  but  they  had 
neglected  to  bring  them  near  to  us.  As  we  are  infi- 
nitely more  affected  by  those  woes  to  which  we  are  wit- 
nesses, than  by  those  of  which  we  only  hear  the  reci- 
tal,' iEschylus  employed  all  the  resources  of  theatrical 
representation  to .  bring  the  time  and  place  of  the 

•Phttofltr.  Vit.  ApoUon.  lib.  6.  c.  11.  p.  «45.        *Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  857.  *  Vit.  £schyl.         '  Aristoph.  in 

Ran.  y.  1062.        '  Aristot.  lie  Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  559. 
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scene  before  the  eyes  of  tiie  spectator.    The  illusion 
dien  became  a  reati^. 

In  bis  first  tragedies  be  introduced  a  second  ac-^ 
tor  ;^  and  afterward,  copying  the  exampli^  of  Sbpfao^ 
cles^  who  had  just  entered  on  his  theatrical  career,  he 
admitted  a  third/  and  sometimes  even  a  fourth*^  By 
thb  multiplicity  of  persona^,  one  of  his  actors  be^ 
came  the  hero  of  the  pkce,  and  attracted  to  himself 
the  principal  intonest ;  and  as  the  chcn'uij  now  held 
only  a  subaltern  i^atioii,£schykis  took  care  to  shorten 
ita  part,  and  perhaps  even  carried  this  precaution  too 
fiir.* 

He  18  censured  for  having  admitted  mute  charac* 
tflrs  into  bis  drama.  Achilles^  after  the  death  of  bis 
friend,  and  Niobe,  after  the  destructicm  of  her 
children,  appear  on  the  stage  and  remain,  during 
several  scenes,  motionless,  with  their  heads  careted 
with  a  veil,  and  without  uttering  a  word ;°'  but  if  their 
eyes  had  overiown  with  tears,  and  they  had  poured 
forth  the  bitterest  lamentations,  coidd  they  have  prd* 
dttced  an  effect  so  terrible  as  tiais  veil,  this  silencef,* 
aiul  this  abandonment  to  grkf  ? 

In  some  of  his  pieces  the  exposition  of  his  subject 
bm  too  much  extent,*"  and  in  others  is  deficient  in  per-' 
sfxieaity.'^    Hiough  he  fireqnently  offends  against  ibc 

^  Aridtot.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.;i!.  p.  655.  Diog.  La6it.  lib;  3.  § 
B§.  t  Mmhjl.  m  Cliac^.  v.  685^  Abc.  v.  SOOv  &<s.  14*  itii 
Eumenid.  Dacier,  Rem.  sur  la  Poet.  d'Aristote,  p.  50. 
^  PoU.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  \  110.  '  Aiiatoph.  in  RaD...945.  Ariiftot. 
d«  Poet.  cap»  4.  "Anstoph.  in  Ran.  v.  943.  Sebol.  ibid. 
Spanb«  ibid.  p.  311 .       *  JSscbyl.  ia  Aganein*      *  Ailst.  in  Ran. 

V.  lies. 
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rules  tbat  Imve  bean  since  established,  he  appears  to 
hare  had  a  glimpse  of  almost  all  of  them. 

.  We  may  say  of  i&chylus  what  he  has  himself  said 
of  his  hero  Hippomedoa  : 


-Before  him  strides 


Gigantic  Terror,  towering  to  the 


He  incessantly  inspires  a  profound  and  salutary  terror^ 
for  he  only  overwhelms  the  mind  with  violent  shocks,  to 
raise  it  again  immediately  by  the  idea  which  be  gives 
.us  of  its  strength.  His  heroes  prefer  being  crushed 
by  the  thunderbolt  to  committing  an  act  of  baseness, 
and  their  courage  is  more  inflexible  than  the  fatal  law 
of  necessity. — He  nevertheless  knew  to  set  bounds 
to  those  emotions  which  he  laboured  so  earnestly  to 
excite,  and  constantly  avoided  polluting  the  stage  with 
blood  ;">  for  he  wished  to  produce  scenes  that  should 
be  terrible,  but  not  horrible. 

He  rarely  causes  tears  to  flow,'  or  excites  pity, 
either  because  Nature  had  refused  him  that  gentle 
sensibility  which  pants  to  communicate  itself  toothers; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  because  he  feared  to  render  his  au- 
ditors effeminate.  He  has  never  exhibited  on  the  stage 
a  Phaedra  or  a  Sthenobcea,  nor  ever  painted  the  delici 
ous  joys  or  wild  furies  of  love/  He  beheld  in  the 
different  transports  of  that  passion  only  weakness  pr 
guilt,  of  pernicious  tendency  to  morsils,  and  he  wished 


^  Sept.  contr,  Theb.  v.  506.  t  Arislofli.  ia  Ran.  v.  1004: 
PhikMtr.  Vh.  Apell*  lib.  6,  c^.  H.  page  944.  '  Vit  Jbfefayl* 
'  Aristoph.  in  Rhan.  ▼.  1075. 
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that  nothing  might  diminish  our  esteem  for  those 
\vho8e  fkte  we  are  compelled  to  lament. 

Let  us  continue  to  follow  the  immense  strides  he 
has  made  in  the  dramatic  career,  and  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tragedy,  that  is  to  say  in  the  fable^ 
manners,  sentiments,  diction,  decoration,  and  music/ 

His  plots  are  extremely  simple  :  he  disregarded  or 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  avoiding 
improbabilities,''  complicating  and  developing  an  ac- 
tion, closely  connecting  its  different  parts,  and  hasten- 
ing or  retarding  it  by  discoveries,  and  other  unforeseen 
accidents/  He  sometimes  only  interests  us  by  the 
recital  of  facts,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue ;'  and 
at  other  times  by  the  vigour  of  his  style,  and  the  terror 
of  his  scenes.'  He  appears  to  have  considered  the 
unity  of  action  and  the  time  as  essential,  but  that  of 
place  as  less  necessary/ 

The  chorus  with  him  is  no  longer  confined  to 
chanting  certain  odes  or  songs,  but  makes  a  part  of 
the  whole.  It  is  the  comforter  of  the  wretched,  the 
councilor  of  kings,  the  terror  of  tyrants,  and  the  con- 
fidant of  all.  Sometimes  it  participates  in  the  action 
during  its  whole  continuance.^  This  is  what  the  suc- 
cessors of  iEschylus  ought  more  frequently  to  have 
practised,  and  what  he  has  not  always  practised 
himself. 

^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  t  ii.  p.  656.  "  Dion.  Chrys.  Orat; 
S8.  p.  549«  JEachjl  in  Agtfm.  '  Vit.  2Bsehj\.  ^Msthjl. 
in  Sept.  confr.  Tbeb.  *  Id.  in  SuppL  et  Enmen.  ^  Id.  in 
Eamen.       ^  Id.  in  Suppl.  et  Enmen. 
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The  character  and  manners  of  his  personages  are 
suitable,  and  rarely  fail  inconsistency.  He  usually 
chooses  his  models  from  the  heroic  times,  and  sustains 
his  characters  at  the  elevation  to  which  Homer  had 
raised  his  heroes.''  He  delights  in  exhibiting  vigorous 
and  free  minds,  superior  to  fear,  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try, animated  by  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory  and  of 
combats,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  present  age, 
and  such  as  he  wished  to  form  for  the  defence  of 
Greece  ;^  for  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 

As  he  inclines  more  to  excite  terror  than  pity,  far 
from  endeavouring  to  soften  the  harsh  features  of  cer- 
tain  characters,  he  seeks  only  to  render  them  more 
ferocious ;  but  without  injury  to  the  theatrical  interest. 
Clytemnestra,  after  having  murdered  her  husband, 
relates  the  atrocious  deed  with  bitter  derision,  and  the 
intrepidity  of  remorseless  villany.  Her  crime  would 
be  horrible,  if  it  were  not  an  act  of  justice  in  her  eyes, 
if  it  were  not  decreed  by  Fate,  and  if  it  were  not  re- 
quisite, according  to  the  received  principals  of  the 
heroic  ages,  that  blood  unjustly  shed  should  be  washed 
away  by  blood.*  Clytemnestra  lets  us  see  her  jealousy 
of  Cassandra,  and  her  love  for  iEgisthus ;'  but  motives 
so  feeble  did  not  guide  her  hand.  Nature  and  the 
gods'  have  compelled  her  to  take  vengeance ;  and  thus 
she  addresses  the  chorus  of  Argives : 

I  tell  thee^  ray  firm  soul  disdains  to  fSear. 
Be  thou  dispos'd  t*  applaud,  or  censure  me> 

*  Dion.  Cb^rys.  Orat.  52.  p.  542.     ^  ^schyl.  in  Prom.  v.  178. 
Aristopk.  in.  Han.  v.  1046. 1073.     *"  jBschyl.  in  Agam.  v.  1571. 
Id.  iMd.  v.  1445.        '  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  1494. 
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I  reck  it  not :  there  Agamemnon  lies  i 

My  husband^  slaughter'd  by  this  hand :  I  dare 

Avow  his  deaths  and  justify  the  deed.* 

^I  stmck  him  twice,  and  twice 

He  groan'd,  then  died.    A  third  time,  as  he  lay, 

I  goied  him  With  a  wound,  a  grateful  present 

To  the  stern  god,  that  is  the  realms  below 

Reigns  o*er  the  dead :  there  let  him  take  his  seat. 

He  lay;  and  spouting  from  his  wound  a  stream 

Of  blood,  bedew*d  me  with  these  crimson  drops. 

I  glory  in  them  like  the  genial  earth. 

When  the  warm  show'rs  of  heav'a  deteend,  and  wake 

The  flow'rets  to  unfold  their  vermeil  leaves.^ 

— For  Iphigenia,  my  lamented  child, 

AVhom  he  ui^ustly  slew,  he  justly  died. 

— ^Thou  say*st,  and  say*st  aloud  I  did  this  deed : 

Say  not  that  I,  that  Agamemnon's  wife 

Did  it.    The  Fury  fatal  to  this  house. 

In  vengeance  for  Thyestes'  horrid  feast, 

Assum'd  this  form,  and,  with  her  ancient  rage. 

Hath  for  the  children  sacrificed  the  man.*" 

Totrnn, 

This  idea  will  become  more  manifest  from  the 
following  reflection*  Among  the  difkorders  and  my^te^ 
ries  of  nature,  none  made  a  more  forcible  impnession 
on  JEschylus  than  the  strange  destiny  of  the  human 
race :  with  respect  to  man^  the  crimes  he  commits, 
and  the  woes  of  which  he  is  the  victim;  and  with 
regard  (o  the  powers  above  him,  celestial  vengeanee 
and  blind  fatality  ;^  by  the  former  of  which  mortals  are 
pursued  when  guilty,  and  by  the  latter  impelled  when 

^  iEachyl.  in  Agnm.  v.  1411.         *  Id.  ibid.  v.  1398.        *  Id. 
ibid.  v.  1506.        <  Id.  in  Prqm.  v.  105  et  513. 
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unlbftunate.  Such  is  the  doctrine  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  intercourse  with  the  sages,™  which  he 
has  inculcated  in  almost  all  his  dramas,  and  whichr 
holding  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  continual  terror, 
mcessantly  exhorted  them  not  to  draw  on  them  ttie 
anger  of  the  gods^  and  to  submit  to  the  strokes  of 
fate.*"  Hence  the  sovereign  contempt  which  he  testifies 
for  the  illusive  goods  by  which  we  are  dazzled,  and  that 
force  of  eloquence  with  which  he  pourtrays  the  mis* 
chiefs  of  Fortune.  Cassandra  exclaims  with  indig- 
nation : 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  in  prosperous  fortune^ 
A  shadow,  passing  light,  throws  to  the  ground 
Joy's  baseless  fabric :  in  adversity^ 
Comes  Malice  with  a  sponge  moistened  in  gall. 
And  wipes  each  beauteous  character  away : 
More  than  the  first  this  melts  my  soul  to  pity.** 

POTTBK. 

In  his  time  no  other  style  was  known  for  heroic 
composition  but  that  of  the  epopoe'ia  and  that  of  the 
dithyrambic.  As  they  suited  the  elevation  of  his  ideas 
and  sentiments,  ^schylus,  without  enfeebling  theih, 
transferred  them  to  tragedy. — Hurried  away  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  he  was  unable  to  govern,  he  lavishes 
epithets,  metaphors,  every  figurative  expression  of  the 
emotions  of  the  soul,  and  whatever  may  give  weight, 

•  Eurip.  in  Ale.  v.  562.  •  ^;schyl.  in  Pers.  v.  293.  •  Id, 
kl  Agam.  v.  1335.  *  The  French  refldf^  '^  Oh  human  gran-* 
4ettr!  brilliant  and  vain  image>  which  a  shadow  may  obscure^  a 
drop  of  water  efiace !  The  prosperity  of  man  Hiore  excites  my 
pity  than  his  tnisfortunes.'* 

VOL.  V.  R 
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Strength,  and  magnificence,  to  language,^'  or  animate 
and  render  it  impassioned.  Beneath  his  vigorous 
pencili  narrative,  sentiments,  and  maxims,  are  chang- 
ed into  images,  which  are  striking  for  their  beauty  or 
their  singularity.  In  that  tragedy,"*  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  offspring  of  Mars/  the  soldier 
who  had  been  sent  by  Eteocles  to  reconnoitre  the 
army  of  the  Argives,  thus  addresses  his  sovereign  : 

**  Illustrious  king  of  Thebes,  I  bring  thee  tidings 
Of  firm  assurance  from  the  foe)  these  eyes 
Beheld  each  circumstance.     Seven  valiant  chiefs 
Slew  on  the  black-orb*d  shield  the  victim  bull. 
And  dipping  in  the  gore  their  furious  hands. 
In  solemn  oath  attest  the  god  of  war, 
Bellona,  and  the  carnage-loving  power 
Of  Terror,  sworn  from  their  firm  base  to  rend 
These  walls,  and  lay  their  ramparts  in  the  dust ; 
Or,  dying,  with  their  warm  blood  steep  this  earth."* 

Potter. 

He  says  of  a  man  of  consummate  prudence: 
"  He  reaps  those  sage  and  generous  resolutions  which 
spring  in  the  deep  furrows  of  his  sOul  :''^*  and  else- 
where ;  ^'  The  intelligence  by  which  I  am  animated 
has  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  cries  to 
me  incessantly :  Bestow  but  a  slight  regard  on  what 

'  Vit.  iBechyl.  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Prise.  Script,  cap.  S.  t.  v. 
p.  423.  Phrynic.  ap.  Phot.  p.  327.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  «80. 
^  Sept.  contr.  Theb.  '  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1053.  Plut.  in 
Sympos.  lib.  7.  cap.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  715.  '  iEschyl.  Sept.  contr. 

Theb.  Long,  de  Subl.  cap.  16,  *  Id.  ibid.  v.  599.  *  The 
Scholiast  observes,  that  Plato  has  used  the  same  expression  in 
a  passage  in  his  Republic. 
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is  mortal."*  He  thus  warns  a  free  people  early  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  a  citizen  dangerous  from 
his  abilities  and  his  riches  :  ^'  Beware  how  you  nurse 
up  a  young  lion,  how  you  caress  him  while  he  yet 
fears  you,  or  how  you  resist  him  when  he  is  grown  a 
stranger  to  fear."* 

Yet  these  shining  passages  are  accompanied,  in 
some  of  his  works,  by  an  obscurity  which  arises  not 
only  from  his  extreme  conciseness  and  the  boldness 
of  his  figures,  but  also  from  new  words  ^  with  which 
he  affected  to  enrich  or  invigorate  his  style.  iEschylus 
conceived  that  his  heroes  ought  not  to  express  their 
ideas  like  the  crowd,  and  that  their  diction  should  be 
more  elevated  than  vulgar  Iwguage:''  it  indeed  fre- 
quently rises  above  all  known  language.  To  give  it 
vigour,  words  of  excessive  length,  harshly  constructed 
from  the  fragments  of  several  others,  arise  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  like  those  proud  towers,  to  use 
the  comparison  of  Aristophanes,''  which  overlook  the 
ramparts  of  a  city. 

The  eloquence  of  £schylus  was  too  nervous  to 
submit  to  the  refinement  of  elegance,  harmony,  and 
correctness ;  ^  and  his  flights  too  daring  to  expose  him 
to  frequent  extravagance  and  failures.  His  style  is 
in  general  noble  and  sublime,  in  certain  parts  grand 
to  excess,  and  pompous  to  inflation ;""  but  sometimes 

■  Aschyl.  in  Niob.  ap.  iBschyl.  Fr^gm.  p.  641 .  *  Aristoph. 
in  Ran.  v.  1478.  7  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Prise.  Script,  c.  2.  t.  v. 
p.  423.         ■  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1092.  *  Id.  ibid.  v.  10^6. 

••  Vit.  Aschyl.  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  22.  t.  v. 
p.  150.  Lo9gin.  de  Sublim.  c.  15.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Ran. 
v.  1295.        «  Quinctil.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  632. 
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degraded  and  disgusting  by  ignoble  comparisons/  a 
puerile  play  on  words,*  and  other  defects  which  are 
common  to  this  author  with  all  those  who  possess 
more  genius  than  taste.  But  notwithstanding  his 
faults,  he  merits  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  Greece. 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  noble  and  elevated 
style  of  tragedy  should  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  au- 
ditors a  strong  impression  of  grandeur :  to  captivate  the 
multitude,  it  was  requisite  that  every  part  of  tlie  spec-<- 
tacle  should  concur  to  produce  the  same  effect  It  was 
then  the  general  opinion  that  nature,  by  bestowing  on 
the  ancient  heroes  a  more  lofty  stature/  had  impressed 
on  their  persons  a  majesty  which  procured  them  as 
much  respect  from  the  people  as  the  ensigns  of  dignity 
by  which  they  were  attended.  ./Gschylus  therefore 
raised  bis  actors  on  high  stilts  or  buskins.*  He 
covered*  their  features,  which  were  frequently  dis- 
agreeable, with  a  mask  that  concealed  their  irregula- 
rity.^ He  clothed  them  in  flowing  and  magnificent 
robes,  the  form  of  which  was  so  decent,  tliat  the 
priests  of  Ceres  have  not  blushed  to  adopt  it.*  The 
inferior  actors  were  also  provided  with  masks  and 
dresses  suited  to  their  parts. 

Instead  of  those  wretched  scaffolds  which  were 
formerly  erected  in  haste,  he  obtained  a  theatre^  ftir- 

*  iEschyl.  in  Agam.  v,  5S0  ct  875.  'Id.  ibid.  v.  698. 
fPhUostr.Vit.  Ap0ll.Hb.2.  c.  81.  p.rS;  lib.  4.  c.  16.  p.  1B«. 
Aul.  Gell.  lib.  S.  c.  10.  «Philostr.  Vit.  ApolLlib.  6.  c.ll. 
p.  245.  Id.ViC.Soph.  lib.  I.  p.  49S.  Lucian.  de  Salt.  §  27.  t.  ii. 
p.  884.  Vit.  iBflchyl.  ap.  Robort.  p.  11.  ^  Horae.  de  Art.  Poet. 
V.  278.        1  Athea.  lib.  1 .  c.  18.  p.  21 .        ^  Horat.  ibid.  v.  279. 
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nisbed  with  machines,  and  embellished  with  decora- 
tions/ Here  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  re* 
verberated,  incense  was  seen  to  bum  on  the  altars>; 
the  shades  of  the  dead  to  arise  from  the  tomb^  and 
the  Furies  to  rush  from  the  gulfs  of  Tartarus.  In  one 
oi  his  pieces  these  infernal  divinities  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  with  masks  of  a  horrid  pala[iess,  torches  iik 
tbJBir  hands,  serpents  intertwined  in  their  hairs,""  an4 
followed  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  dreadful  spectres. 
It  is  said  that,  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  sound  of 
their  tmrific  howlings,  terror  seized  on  the  whole 
assembly,  women  miscarried,  and  children  expired 
with  fear;*'  and  that  the  magistrates,  to  prevent 
similar  accidents  in  future,  commanded  that  the  chorus 
should  consist  only  of  fifteen  actors  instead  of  fi%.* 

The  effect  of  so  many  new  objects  could  not  but 
astonish  the  spectators ;  nor  were  they  less  surprised^ 
and  delighted  at  the  intelligence  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  ihe  actors^  whom  JEschylus  almost 
always  exercised  himself.  He  regulated  their  uteps, 
and  taught  them  to  give  additional  force  to  the  actiop 
by  new  and  expressive  gestures. 

He  instructed  them  still  more  effectually  by  his 
example,  as  he  performed  with  them  in  his  pieces.' 
Sometimes  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  an  able 
master  of  the  choruses,  named  Telestes,  who  Aad 


>  Vitruv.  in  tml  lib.  7.  p.  1^4.    Vit.  iBschyl.  ap.  Rabort. 
p.  11.    Vit.  JBschjl.  ap.  Staal.  p.  702.  "  Aristoph.  in  Flut. 

y.  433.  Sdiol.  ibid.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  S8.  p.  68.  "  Vit. 
Maehyi.  «  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  16.  §  110.  "^  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  18. 
p.  31. 
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brought  the  art  of  gesture  to  perfection.  In  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  before .  Thebes,  he 
performed  with  such  truth  and  expression,  that  his 
action  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  tlie  words.''   * 

We  have  already  said  that  iEschylus  had  trans- 
ferred to  tragedy  the  style .  of  the  epopoe'ia  and  the 
dithyrambic ;  he  also  applied .  to  it  the  lofty  modula- 
tions and  impetuous  rhythmus  of  certain  airs,  or  nondy 
calculated  to  excite  courage ; '  but  he  did  not  adopt 
those  innovations  which  began  to  disfigure  the  ancient 
music.  His  choral  chant  is  full  of  grandeur  and  de- 
corum ;  and  constantly  in  the  diatonic  genus/  which 
is  the  most  simple  and  natural  of  all. 

Being  falsely  accused  of  having  revealed  in  one 
of  his  dramas  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  multitude:^  yet 
he  forgave  the  Athenians  this  injustice,  because  his 
life  only  had  been  in  danger.  But  when  he  saw  the 
pieces  of  his  rivals  crowned  in  preference  to  his  own 
— "  I  must  leave  to  time,"  said  he,  "  to  restore  mine 
to  the  place  they  merit ;""  and  abandoning  his  coun- 
try, went  to  reside  in  Sicily,*  where  king  Hiero  loaded 
him  with  benefactions  and  honours.  He  died  there 
a  short  time  after,  aged  about  seventy  years.*    The 

*  Aristocl.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  22.  ,  '  Timarch.  fip^  Scliol. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  ▼.  1315.  Msc\ky\.  in  Agam.  v  1162.  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  x.  p.  285.  •  Plut.  de  Mus.  t.  ii. 

p.  1137.  '  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  29.    u£lian. 

Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  19..  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  2.  c.  14.  p.  461. 
"  Athen.  lib.  8.  Tc.  8.  p.  347.  "  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483. 
*  The  year  456  before  Christ.  (Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  60.  Corsin. 
i\ist.  Att,  t.  iii.  p.  119.) 
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following  epitaph,  which  he  composed  himself/  M^as 
engraven  on  his  tomb  : — "  Here  lies  iCschylus,  the 
son  of  Euphorioui  bom  in  Attica.  He  died  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Gela.  The  Persians  and  the  woods 
of  Marathon  will  for  ever  attest  his  valour." — At  the 
time  when  he  wrote  these  lines  he  was  doubtless  dis- 
gusted with  literary  fame,  and  knew  no  glory  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  arms.  The  Athenians  decreed 
honours  to  his  memory ;  and  authors  who  design  to 
dedicate  their  genius  to  the  theatre,  have  more  than 
once  been  seen  to  go  to  make  libations,  and  recite 
their  works,  at  his  tomb.' 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  merit  of  this 
poet,  because  almost  all  the  novelties  he  introduced 
were  discoveries;  and  because  it  was  more  difficult, 
with  the  models  which  he  had  before  his  eyes,  to  raise 
tragedy  to  the  elevation  at  which  he  left  it,  than,  after 
him,  to  bring  it  to  perfection.* 

The  progress  of  the  art  was  extrcTmely  rapid. 
iSschylus  was  bom  some  years  after  Thespis  had 
acted  his  Alcestis.*^  He  had  for  contemporaries  and 
competitors  Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and  Phrynicus,  whose 
glory  he  eclipsed;  and  Sophocles,  who  rivalled  his 
own. 

Sophocles  was  born  of  a  reputable  family  of 


'  Schol.  Vit.  Machyh  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  604.  Pausan.. 
lib.  1.  c.  14.  p.  35.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  627.  '  Vit.  .£schyl.  ap. 
Stonl.  *  Schol.  Vit.  jfischyl.  ap.  Robort.  p.  11.  *  Thespis. 
brought  his  Alcestis  on  the  stage  in  the  year  536  before  Chriat^. 
Aichylus  was  bom  in  the  year  5S5  before  the  same  «ra>  an4. 
Sophoeles  towards  the  year  49T. 
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Aliens,  it|  the  4th  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad,^  about 
t^ranty-seven  years  after  the  birth  of  iEschylUs,  and 
fdiirteen  before  that  of  Euripides.^ 

I  shall  not  relate,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis^ 
Soj^ocles,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  chorus  e^f  youths 
who  chanted  songs  of  victory  around  a  trophy,  air 
tri4Sted  the  attention  of  every  eye  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  united  in  his  favour  the  suffrages  of  aU 
TPho  heard  the  iDusic  of  his  lyre;"^  that,  on  different 
occasions^  important  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,'^  were  confided  to  him  ;*  that,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,'  an  ungrateful  son  having  accused  him  of  being 
no  longer  capable  of  conducting  his  affairs,  he  made 
no  other  defence  than  by  reading  to  the  audience  his 
tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  which  he  had  just 
finished ;  that  his  judges,  with  indignation  at  such  a 
charge,  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  rights, 
and  that  all  who  were  present  conducted  him  home 
in  triumph;*  that  be  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
yeftts,^  after  having  enjoyed  a  glory  the  splendour  of 
winch  increases  from  day  to  day.  These  facts,  how* 
ever  honourable,  would  not  do  him  sufifcient  honour. 

**  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  57.     Corsin.  Fast.  Att.  torn.  ii.  p«49. 

•  Vit.  Sophocl.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  75  Mann.  Oxon. 
ibid.  *  Schol.  Vit.  .Soph.  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  «a.  *  He 
commanded  the  army  in  conjunction  with  Pericles :  this,  bow- 
erer,  does  not  prove  that  he  possessed  military  talents^  but  only 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  generals  annually  appointed  by  lot. 

•  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  638.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  156.  Cicer.  de 
dffic.  lib  4.  c.  40.  t.  iii.  p.  220.  '  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  15. 
t.  iii.  p.  601.  *  Cicer.  de  Senect.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  301.  Plut.  an 
Seni.  tom.  ii.  p.  785.  Val.  Max.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  Extern.  N*.  12. 
^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  22.    Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  65. 
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But  I  shall  say  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  graces  of  his  mind,  acquired  him  a  great 
number  of  friends,  whieh  he  preserved  during  his 
whole  life;'  that,  without  pride  or  regret,  he  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  kings  who  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  to  their  courts;*"  that  as,  in  the  age  in  which 
pleasure  reigns  triumphant,  he  was  soBietimes  led 
astray  by  the  passion  of  love,^far  from  repining  at  old 
age,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  arrived  at  it, 
as  a  slave  delivered  from  his  bonds,  and  no  longer 
obliged  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  ferocious  tyrant;"* 
that  at  the  death  of  Euripides  his  rival,  which  hap- 
pened a  short  time  before  his  own,  he  appeared  in 
mourning,  participating  in  the  public  grief,  and  did 
not  permit  his  actors,  in  a  piece  which  he  brought  on 
the  stage,  to  appear  with  crowns  on  their  heads." 

Heat  first  applied  himself  to  lyric  poetry:**  but 
his  genius  soon  urged  him  to  pursue  a  more  glorious 
track ;  and  his  first  success  finally  confirmed  him  in 
his  choice.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when 
he  became  a  competitor  with  JEschylus,  who  was  then 
m  possession  of  the  stage.**  At  the  representation  of 
the  pieces,  the  first  of  the  arehons,  who  presided  at 
the  contest,  could  not  draw  by  lot  the  judges  who 
were  to  confer  the  crown.    The  spectators,  divided  in 


J  Schbl.  Vit.  Soph.  *  Id.  ibid.  i  Athen.  lib.  IS.  p.  592 
et  60S.  "Rat.  deRep. lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  3^9.  PIui.  t.  ii.  p.  1094. 
Cicer.  de  Senect.  c.  14.  t.  iii.  p.  309.  Athen.  lib  12.  c.  1.  |>.  510. 
Stob.  serm.  6.  page  78.  ^  Thorn.  Mag.  in  Vit.  Euripid. 
*  Suid.  in  Xo^oxA.  ^  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  57.  Corsin.  Fast. 
Attic,  t.  ii.  p.  48  3  t.  iiir  p.  189. 
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their  opinions,  made  the  theatre  resound  with  their 
clamours;  which  continually  grew  more  loud,  when 
the  ten  generals  of  the  republic,  having  at  their  head 
Cimon,  who  by  his  victories  and  generosity  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  renown  and  influence,  ascended 
the  stage,  and  approached  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  to 
make  the  accustomed  libations  before  they  retired. 
Their  presence,  and  the  ceremony  which  they  were 
performing,  appeased  the  tumult;  and  the  archon, 
having  chosen  them  to  name  the  victor,  made  them 
take  their  seats,  and  the  customary  oath.  The  plu- 
rality of  voices  was  in  favour  of  Sophocles;^  and 
iGschylus,  offended  at  the  preference  which  had  been 
given  to  his  rival,  retired  soon  after  into  Sicily. 

So  splendid  a  triumph  seemed  for  ever  to  ensure 
to  Sophocles  the  sovereignty  of  the  stage ;  but  it  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  youth  Euripides ;  who  aspired 
to  emulate  it,  even  while  he  was  taking  lessons  of 
eloquence  under  Prodicus,  and  of  philosophy  under 
Anaxagoras.  He  was  seen,  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,'  to  enter  the  theatrical  career,  which  he  and 
Sophocles  ran  with  rival  speed,  like  two  spirited 
coursers  who  with  equal  ardour  pant  for  the  victory. 

Though  Euripides  possessed  many  pleasing  quali- 
ties of  mind,  his  severity  in  general  banished  from 
his  air  the  graces  of  the  smile,  and  the  brilliant  colours 
of  joy.'  He,  as  well  as  Pericled,  had  contracted  this 
habit  from  the  example  of  Anaxagoras,  their  common 


"1  Plut;  ia  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483.        '  AuL  Gell.  Noct.  Ait.  lib.  15. 
c.  20.        *  Alex.  Mtol,  ap.  Aul.  Gell,  ibid. 
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master.^  Jests  and  pleasantries  excited  his  indigna- 
tion. ^^  I  hate,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  pieces,  ^^  those 
useless  men  ivho  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
indulging  their  mirth,  at  the  expense  of  the  sages  who 
despise  them."""  In  this  expression  he  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  authors  of  comedies ;  who,  on  their  side, 
endeavoured  to. cast  an  odium  on  his  morals,  as  they 
did  to  calumniate  those  of  the  philosophers.  But  to 
this  accusation  it  had  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  have 
observed,  that  Euripides  was  the  friend  of  Socrates, 
who  was  seldom  present  at  theatrical  representations, 
*  except  when  the  pieces  of  that  poet  were  acted.* 

He  had  exhibited  on  the  stage  princesses  polluted 
with  crimes ;  and  on  these  occasions  had  more  than 
once  launched  forth  into  violent  invectives  against 
women  in  general.^  Endeavours  were  therefore  made 
to  irritate  them  agaitist  him.'  Some  maintained  that 
he  hated  them  ;*  but  others,  more  intelligent,  affirmed 
that  he  loved  them  with  ardour.^  ^^  Euripides  detests 
women,**  said,  one  day,  some  person.  "  Yes,"  replied 
Sophocles,  "  but  it  is  in  his  tragedies.''*" 

Various  reasons  induced  him,  towards  the  close 
of  his .  life,  to  retire  to  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon, 
who  invited  to  his  court  all  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature  and  the  arts.    He  there  found 


'  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  154.  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 
"  Earipid.  in  Melan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  613.  *  ^lian.  Yar. 
Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  '  Euripid.  in  Melan.  ap.  Barn.  t.  ii.  p.  490. 
^ Aristoph.  in  Thesmoph.  Barn,  in  Vit.  Euripid.  N^  19.  '  Schol. 
Argum.  in  Thesmoph.  p.  47^.  **  Athen.  lib.  13.  c.  8.  p.  603. 
*  Hieron.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  557.    Stob.  serm.  6.  p.  80. 
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Zeuxis  and  Timotbeus/  of  whom  the  former  had  been 
the  author  of  a  revolution  in  painting,  and  the  latter 
in  music.  He,  also  found  there  the  poet  Agatho,  his 
friend/  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  amiable  men  of 
his  time/  He  it  was  who  said  to  Archelaus— 
'^  A  king  ought  to  remember  three  things :  that  he 
rules,  over  men ;  that  he  ought  to  rule  them  according 
to  the  laws ;  and  that  he  will  not  rule  over  them  for 
ever."'  Euripides  spoke  his  sentiments  with  equal 
freedom :  to  which  he  might  claim  a  right,  since  he 
solicited  no  favour.  On  a  certain  oocasion,  when  it 
was  customary  to  make  some  little  presents  to  the  ^ 
sovereign,  as  a  token  of  attachment  and  respect,  he 
did  not  appear  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers  and 
courtiers,  who  were  eager  to  acquit  themselves  of  this 
duty ;  and  when  Archelaus  slightly  noticed  bis  neglect, 
£uripides  replied,  — "  When  the  poor  man  gives,  he 
asks."*" 

He  died  some  years  after,  aged  about  seventy-six." 
The  Athenians  sent  deputies  tx>  Macedon,  to  solicit 
that  his  body  might  be  brought  back  to  Athens :  but 
Archelaus,  who  had  already  given  public  signs  of  his 
grief,  refiised  to  grant  the  request ;  and  considered  it 
as  an  honour  to  his  states  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
a  great  man.  He  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be 
erected  to  him,  near  his  capital,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  the  water  of  which  is  so  excellent  that  it  in- 

^  MhsLn.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  14.  c.  17.  Plut.  in  Apophth,  I.  ii. 
p.  177.  ^ ^Uan.  ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.  '  iVristoph.  in  Ran. 
T.  84.  '  Stob.  ierm.  44.  p.  806.  ^  Euripid.  in  Arcbel.  ap. 
Barn.  t.  ii.  p.  456,  v.  II.       ^  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch  M. 
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vites  the  traveller  to  stop/  and,  consequently,  contem- 
plate the  monument  which  meets  his  eyes.  At  the 
same  time  tli^  Athenians  erected  to  him  the  cenotaph, 
on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  city  to  the  Pirseus.^ 
They  pronounce  his  name  with  respect,  and  sometimes 
with  transport  At  Salamis,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
they  were  eager  to  show  me  a  grotto  in  which  it  is 
pretended  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  pieces  ;* 
in  like  manner,  at  the  village  of  Colonus,  the  inhabi- 
tants more  than  once  pointed  out  to  me  the  house  in 
which  Sophocles  had  passed  a  part  of  his  life.*" 

Athens  lost  these  two  celebrated  poets  almost  at 
the  same  time.  Scarcely  had  they  closed  their  eyes, 
when  Aristophanes,  in  a  piece  acted  with  success,"  re- 
presented Bacchus,  disgusted  with  the  wretched  trage- 
dies which  were  performed  at  his  festivals,  descending 
to  the  infernal  shades  to  bring  back  Euripides.  On 
his  arrival  he  finds  the  court  of  Pluto  filled  with  dis- 
sensions, the  cause  of  which  is  honourable  to  poetry. 
Near  the  throne  of  that  god  are  placed  several  other 
thrones,  on  which  are  seated  those  poets  who  had  at- 
tained to  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  more  noble  and 
sublime  kinds  of  poetry,**  but  which  they  are  obliged 
to  yield  when  men  of  superior  genius  appear,  ^schy- 
lus  is  'seated  on  the  throne  of  tragedy,  to  which  Euri- 
pides makes  claim  ;  and  the  noerits  of  each  are  to  be 

^  PliD.  lib.  31.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  S50.  Vitruv  lib.  8.  c.  3.  p.  163. 
Pint,  in  Ljcurg.  t.  i.  p.  59.  Anthol.  Graec.  p.  S73.  Suid.  in 
BufiirM.  '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  6.  Thom.  Mag.  Vit.  Eorip. 
■  PhQoch.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  SO.  ■  Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib.  5. 
c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  197".  "^  Argilm.  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  p.  115>  116. 

^  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  773. 
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discussed.  The  latter  is  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  destitute  of  refinement  and  taste,  who  have 
been  seduced  by  the  false  ornaments  of  his  eloquence. 
Sophocles  declares  for  iEschylus ;  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  his  master  if  he  is  victor;  and,  if  he  is 
vanquished,  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Euripides.  The 
competitors  enter  the  lists ;  and  each,  armed  with  the 
shafts  of  satire,  extols  the  merit  of  his  own  pieces,  and 
depresses  that  of  his  rival's.  Judgment  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  Bacchus,  who  long  continues  undetermined, 
but  at  length  decides  in  favour  of  ^schylus  ;  who,  be- 
fore he  Iteves  the  shades,  earnestly  requests  that,  during 
his  absence,  Sophocles  may  take  his  place.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of 
Aristophanes  against  Euripides,  his  decision,  in  as- 
signing the  first  place  to  iEschylus,  the  second  to 
Sophocles,  and  the  third  to  Euripides,  was  conform- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Without  either  assenting  to  or  combating  it,  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  changes  which  the  two  lat- 
ter made  in  the  work  of  the  former. 

w 

I  have  said  above,  that  Sophocles  had  introduced 
a  third  actor  in  his  first  pieces ;  and  I  shall  not  insist 
on  the  new  decorations  with  which  he  enriched  the 
scene,  and  the  new  symbols  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  his  characters.*"  He  censured  in 
JEschylus  three  defects ;  the  excessive  elevation  of  his 
ideas,the  gigantic  style  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dif- 


*  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1563.         '  Aristot.  de  Poet,  c,  4.  t.  ii. 
p.  655.     Suid.  in  2o^.    Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph. 
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ficult  conduct  of  his  plots ;  and  these  faults  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  had  avoided.' 

If  the  models  which  the  stage  presents  to  us  are 
too  much  elevated  above  us,  the  calamities  they  exhi- 
bit cannot  excite  our  compassion,  nor  the  examples 
they  hold  forth  tend  to  our  instruction.  The  heroes  of 
Sophocles  are  at  that  precise  distance  to  which  our 
admiration  and  the  interest  we  feel  can  attain.  As 
they  are  raised  above  us  without  being  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  us,  whatever  relates  to  them  is  neither  too 
foreign  nor  too  familiar ;  and  as  they  are  subject  to 
weaknesses  in  the  most  dreadful  reverses  of  fortune/ 
the  result  is  a  sublime  pathos  which  especially  charac- 
terises this  poet. 

He  so  much  respected  the  boundaries  of  true 
grandeur,  that,  through  fear  of  overstepping,  it  some- 
times happens  that  he  does  not  even  arrive  at  them. 
In  the  midst  of  his  most  rapid  career,  and  at  the  mo-^ 
ment  when  he  is  about  universally  to  communicate  his 
ardent  flame,  he  is  seen  to  stop  short,  and  to  become 
extinct.""  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  preferred  failure 
to  extravagance. 

He  was  not  able  to  dwell  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  heart,  nor  on  ignoble  crimes.  He  required 
minds  of  strength  and  sensibility,  and  therefore  inte- 
resting ;  souls  which  might  be  shaken,  but  not  over- 
whelmed, nor  inflated,  by  misfortune. 

By  reducing  heroism  to  its  just  standard,  Sopho- 

•  Plut.  de  Profect.  Virt.  t.  ii.  p.  79.  '  Dionys.  Halic.  de 

Vet.  Script.  Sens.  c.  2.  t.  v.  p.  423.        "  Longin.  de  Sublim. 
C.33 
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cles  lowered  the  style  of  tragecfy,  and  banished  those 
expressions  which  a  wild  imagiuation  bad  dictated  to 
^schylus,  and  which  diffused  terror  through  the  souls 
of  the  spectators.  His  style,  like  that  of  Homer^  is 
full  of  strength,  magnificence*  sublimity,  and  miid* 
ness/  £ven  in  depicting  the  most  violent  passions, 
be  happily  suits  his  style  to  the  dignity  of  his  person* 
agies/ 

iSschylus  painted  men  greater  than  they  can  be, 
Sophocles  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they 
are.'  The  two  former  had  neglected  passions  and 
situations,  which  the  latter  thought  capable  of  pro-* 
dijK^ing  great  ^ects.  He  sometimes  represented 
princesses  inflamed  with  love,  and  respirii^  only 
adultery  and  crimes  f  and  sometimes  kings  debased 
by  calamity  to  such  poverty  as  to  be  covered  with 
rags,  and  solicit  a  wretched  alms.**  These  scenes,  in 
which  no  resemblance  was  discernible  of  the  manner 
of  iEschylus  or  Sophocles,  at  first  disgusted  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  said,  that  under  no  pretext  ought  the 
diar^cter  and  rank  of  the  heroes  of  the  stage  to  be  so 
degraded ;  that  it  was  highly  reprehensible  to  pourtray 
with  so  much  art  images  so  shameful,  and  dangerous 
to  supply  vice  with  the  authority  of  great  exam* 
pleft."" 

But  these  were  no  longer  the  times  in  whidi  thd 

*Dion.  Chrysost.   Orat.    5S.    p.  559.        Quintil.    lib.  10. 
cap.  1.  p.  689.      Scbol.  Vit.  Sopfaocl.  i^Dionys.  Halic. 

de  Vet.  Script.  Cens.  cap.  2.  toai.  v.  page  4S3.  *  Aristot. 
de  Poet.  cap.  95.  torn.  ii.  page  673.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran. 

V.  874  et  1075.  *Id.  in  Nub.  v.  919.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in 
Ran.  v.  866  et  1095.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Archarn.  v.  411. 
Schol.  ibid.        •  Ariatoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1089. 
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laws  of  Greece  inflicted  a  punishment  on  those  artists 
who  did  not  treat  their  subject  with  a  certain  decency.** 
The  minds  of  men  became  enervated,  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  propriety  wei^e  enlarged  from  day  to  day.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Athenians  were  less  offended  at 
the  attacks  which  the  pieces  of  Euripides  made  on  re- 
ceived ideas,  than  hurried  away  by  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  had  animated  them  ;  for  this  poet,  capable 
of  managing  at  pleasure  all  the  passions  of  the  sou), 
is  especially  admirable  when  he  paints  the  furies  of 
love,  or  excites  the  emotions  of  pity  :*  then,^surpassing 
himself,  he  sometimes  attains  the  sublime,  for  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  intended  by  nature/    The 
Athenians  compassionated  the  fate  of  the  guilty  Phee- 
xira,  and  wept  over  the  sufferings.of  the  unhappy  Tele- 
phus;  and  their  tear$  were  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
the  author. 

While  he  was  accused  of  enervating  tragedy,  he 
had  proposed  to  render  it  the  school  of  wisdom. — In 
his  writings  are  found  the  systems  of  Anaxagoras,  his 
master,  on  the  origin  of  being ;  *  and  the  precepts  of 
that  morality  of  which  Socrates,  his  friend,  was  tUen 
investigating  the  principles.  But  as  ihe  Athenians' 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  artificial  eloquence  in 
which  Prodicus  had  given  him  lessons,  he  principally 
^directed  his  attention  to  delight  their  ears :  and  thus 

.   *  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  •  Quintil.  lib.  10.  c.  1. 

p.  632.     Diog.  Lafirt.  lib.  4.  §  «6.        'Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  15 
et  39.        «  Walck.  Diatrib.  in  Eurip.  c.  4  et  5. 
VOL.    v.  S 
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the  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  the  ornainents  of 
rhetoric  were  introduced  into  tragedy;  and  this  inoo* 
vatiop  still  noore  distinguished  Euripides  from  the 
writers  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded. 

In  the  pieces  of  ifischylus  and  Sophocles,  the- 
passions,  eager  to  arrive  at  their  goal,  deal  not  in 
maxims  and  reflexions,  which  would  retard  their  pro- 
gress* It  is  especially  observable  of  the  latter  of  thesis 
authors,  that,  as  he  presses  rapidly  forwards,  he  fre- 
(joeatly,  almost  without  seeming  to  intend  it,  paints  a 
diaracter.  at  a.  single  stroke,  and  displays  the- seoet 
sentiments  of  the  personage^s  he  exhibits  oa  the  stage. 
Thus,  in  his  Antigone,  a  word  which  falls,  as  it  were^ 
by  accident,  from  that  princess,  discovers  her  lovecfw 
the  son  of  Creon.^ 

Euripides^  multiplied  sentences  and  reflexions.' 
He  made  it  a  pleasure  or  a  duty  to  display  hb  know^ 
ledge,  and  frequently  indulged  in  riietorical  forms  of 
expression.''  Hence  the  different  judgments-  that  have 
been  passed  on  this  writer,  and  the  different  points  of 
view  in  which  he  may  be  considered^ — As  a-  phtkno* 
pher  h&  liad  a  great  number  of  partiza&s.  The  dis^ 
ciples  of  Anaxagoras  and  those  of  Socrates,  alter  the 
example  of  their  masters,  congratulated  themselves  oa 
seeing  their  doctrines  applauded  in  the  theatre ;  mid 
though  they  did  not  pardon  their  ttew  interpreter  for 
having  admitted  some  expressions  too  favourable  to 
despotism,  they*  declared  openly  for  a  writer  who 

"  Sophocl.  in  Antig.  t.  578«  i  Quintil.  lib.  la.  c.  1.  p.  6S^. 
DioD.  Chrysost.  orat.  59.  p.  553.  ^  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Vet. 
Script.  Cens.  t.  v.  p.  423.      ^  Plst,  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  568. 
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inspired  the  love  of  moral  duties  and  of  virtue;  and 
Who,  extending  his'  views  still  further,  loudly  pro^ 
clainkid  that  the  gods  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  so 
nfthy  shatneful  passions^  but  those  men  only  by  whom 
Afey  were  attributed  to  them ;"  and:  as  he  forcibly  in^ 
sisted  on  the  important  doctrines  of  morality,  he  was 
placeif  among  the  numbear  bf  the  sages,"  and  will  for 
ever  be  regaarded  as  the  philosophswr  of  the  stage;.* 

Hi§P  eloquence^  tthieb  sometimes  degenerates  inta 
Si  redntHJant  profusion  of  words^^  has.  not  rendered 
him  Idss  cdebra^ed  among  orators  in  general,  and 
.thbse  of  the  bar  iii  particular.  He  persoades  by  tbst 
warmth  of  his  sentiments,  and  convinces  by  the 
address  with  which  be  introduces  his  answers  and: 
replies.' 

Hie  beauties  which  the  philosophers  and  orators^ 
admiiig  in  bis  writings  are  absolute:  faults  in  the  ^es 
of  his  cefisurers.^  They  maintain  that  such  a  number 
of^i^elorical  phrases,  so  many  maxims  and  reflexions, 
l^tTied  digressions,  and  idle  disputes,'  diminish  the 
interest,  and  reduce  Euripides,  in  this  respect,  mudi 
betow  Sophocles,  who  has  said  nothing  which  has  not 
i»  utility.* 

^  Euripid.  in  Ion.  v.  44S}  in  Hercul.  Fur.  v.  1341.  '  As- 
chin.  in  Tim.  p.  S88.  Oraciil.  Delph.  vp.  Schol.  Aristopb.  in 
Nub.  V.  144.  •  Vitniv.  in  Pnef.  lib.  8.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  16. 
p.  ifS^',  lib.  13.  c.  1.  pv  Sill.  Sext  fiiiipir.  adv.  Gramm.  lib.  1. 
c.  13.  p.  979.  *  Aridtoph.  ioiHsh.  v.  lloi.  Hut.  de  Audit, 
t.  ii.  p.  45.  "I  QuihtH.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  fk  (SS2.  Dion.  Chiyaoat. 
Orat.  52:  p.  551.  '  QuintU.  ibid:  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  78r> 
973>  1101.  '  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Vef^.  S^pript:  Cena.  torn.  v. 
p.  423. 
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i&chylos  bad  preserved  in  his  style  the  bold  figures 
of  the  ditbyrambic,  and  Sophocles  the  magnificence 
of  the  epic  poem:  Euripides  fixed  the  language*  of 
tragedy;  he  retained  scarcely  any  expressions  that  are 
especially  appropriated  to  poetry;^  but  he  so  judi- 
ciously selected  and  employed  those  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage, that,  under  their  happy  combination,  the  fee* 
bleness  of  the  thought  seemed  to  disappear,  and  the 
most  common  word  to  become  ennobled."  Such  is 
the  magic  of  that  enchanting  style,  which,  preserving 
a  just  medium  between  meanness  and  inflation,  is 
almost  always  elegant,  clear,  harmonious,  flowing,  and 
so  flexible,  that  it  seems  to  adapt  itself  without  effort 
to  every  feeling  of  the  soul/ 

It  was  nevertheless  with  the  greatest  labour  that 
he  wrote  verses  so  easy  and  natural.  Like  Plato, 
Zeuxis,  and  all  those  who  have  aspired  to  attain  to 
perfection,  he  examined  his  works  with  the  severity  of 
a  rival,  and  solicitously  amended  them  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  father/  He  once  said  that  three  of  his 
verses  had  cost  him  the  labour  of  three  days, — 
^^  I  could  hav'e  written  a  hundred  in  that  time,"  said 
a  contemporary  pbei  of  ordinary  abilities.  "  I  believe 
it,**  replied  Euripides,  "but  they  would  have  lived 
only  three  days. 


«f 


t.Walck.  Diatrib.  in  Eurip.  c.  9.  p.  96.  *  Aristot.  Rhet. 
lib.  3.  cap.  ^.  t.  ii.  p.  585.  Longin.  de  Sublim.  cap^  39.  p.  317. 
'Dionys.  Halic.  de  Comp.  Verb  c.  S3,  t.  v.  p.  173.  Id.  de 
Vet.  Script.  Cens.  t.  v.  p.  423.  '  Longin.  de  Sttblim.  c.  15. 
p.  108.  Bion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  5?.  p.  551.  •  Val.  Max.  lib.  3. 
c.  7.    Extern.  No.  1. 
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Sophocles  admitted  into  his  choruses  the  Phrygian 
harmony,*  the  object  of  which  is  to  moderate  and  at- 
temper the  passions,  and  which  is  adapted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.**  Euripides,  who  favoured  the 
innovations  made  by  Timotheus  in  the  ancient  music,* 
employed  all  the  modes,  and  especially  those,  the 
Bweetness  and  softness  of  which  accorded  with  the 
genius  of  his  poetry.  The  audience  were  astonished 
to  hear  in  the  theatre  effeminate  tones,  and  some- 
times divisions  on  a  single  syllable."^  The  author  was 
quickly  represented  as  a  feeble  artist,  who,  incapable 
of  raising  himself  to  the  sublimity  of  tragedy,  had 
depressed  tragedy  to  the  level  of  his  own  inferior 
abilities;  and,  by  consequence,  had  deprived  all  its 
parts  of  that  weight  and  gravity  which  is  essential  to 
them  ;•  and  by  adapting  airs  without  dignity  to  words 
destitute  of  elevation,  endeavoured  to  substitute  orna- 
ment for  beauty,  and  artifice  for  strengtli.  "  Let 
Euripides  sing,"  says  Aristophanes :  ^*  let  him  take  a 
lyre,  or  rather  a  pair  of  shells,'  for  that  is  the  only 
accompaniment  his  verses  can  bear." 

At  present  no  one  would  venture  a  similar  criti- 
cism ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  many  per- 
sons, accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  lofty  and 
majestic  style  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  feared  to  yield  to 
the  impression  of  the  novel  sounds  they  heard.  The 
Graces  have  at  length  relaxed   the  severity  of  the 

*  Aristox.  ap.  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3. 
I.  ii.  p.  399.  •  Plut.  an  Seni,  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  795.  *  Aristoph. 
in  Ran.  v.  1336,  1349,  et  1390.  «  Id.  ,ibid.  p.  971.  '  Id. 
ibid.  V.  1340.     Didym.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  4.  p.  6. 
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rules,  ^uad  but  a  ^ort  time  has  been  reqwHe  to  obtain 
them  thU  triumph.  < 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  pieces,  the 
superior  excellence  of  Sophocles  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  it  may  even  be  demonstrated,  that  almost 
all  the  laws  of  tragedy  have  been  formed  from  fais 
dramas :  but  as  in  point  of  taste  the  analysis  cf  a  go^d 
work  is  almost  always  a  bad  one,  because  the  true  ^and 
regular  beaiUies  in  it  loose  a  part  of  their  value,  it 
yf'iW  suffice  to  say,  in  general,  that  this  writer  fyfB 
avoided  the  c^s^tial  faults  which  are  obj|ecj;ed  ^(Klpis 
rival. 

Euripides  rarely  succeeded  -in  the  disposition  of 
hi?  subjects ;  <  sometimes  he  ofFends  against  proba- 
bility, sometimes  the  incidents  are  forced,  and  some- 
times the  action  wants  unity;  almost  always  Iha 
complications  and  developements  of  his  plots  are  in 
some  respect  imperfect;  and  his  choruses  have  fre- 
quently only  an  indirect  relation  to  the  action.^ 

He  invented  the  m/ethod  of  explaining  his  object 
in  a  prologue,  or  long  preface,  almost  entirely  detached 
fyoxn  tlie  piece,  in  which  usually  one  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama'  comes  forward,  and  frigidly  details  all  the 
events  antecedent;,  or  relative  to  the  action,  gives  his 
own  genealogy,  or  that  of  one  of  the  principal  chanu:- 
ter3^^  informs  us  of  the  occasion  of  his  descent  from 

'  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  662.  Remarq.  de  Dader^ 
p.  197.  ^  Aristot.  ibid.- cap.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  666.  Dacicr,  ibid. 
p.  915.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  977.  Cprneille>  15r  Dia^iin 
sur  ]e  PoSme  Dramat.  p.  95.  ^  Euripid.  in  Hercol.  Fur.  j  iQ 
rh<enis9.;  in  El^ctr.  &c. 
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heawn^i^tf  he  isa  di^,  or  who  has  called  him  forth 
fram  the  tomb,  if  a  mortal ;  and  announces  himself  to 
the  spectators  by  declaring  his  name. — I  am  the  god- 
dess Venus.^ — I  am  Mercury,  son  of  Maia.""— I  am 
Polydorus,  son  of  Hecuba," — I  am  Jocasta.*— -I  am 
Aii^omaehe.''-^phigema,  appearing  alone  on  the 
siBfe,  /thus  b^Hs  her  Mltk>quy :  *>  ^ 

.  Tq  ^ila«  by  tlie  fleetest  oourden  borne^ 
Comes  Pelops,  son  of  TaDtalus^  and  weds 
Hie  virgin  daughter  of  CBaomaQS : 
tlroin  her  sprung  Atreus  \  Menelaus  fh)m  bim 
And  Agamemnon )  I  from  him  derive 
11^  l»irth  ;^  his  Iphigenia,  by  bis  qiieen 
QMigbte  of  Tyndartts,* 

PoTTan. 

After  this  genealc^,  which  has  been  happily 
parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  one  of  his  comedies/  the 
princess  continues  to  tell  herself  that  her  father  caused 
her  to  be  brought  to  Aulis,  under  pretext  of  mar- 
rying her  to  Achilles,  but  in  reality  to  sacrifice  her  to 
Diana;  and  that  this  goddess,  having  put  a  hind  in 
her  place  at  the  altar,  conveyed  her  away  into  Tauris, 
where  reigned  a  king  named  Thoas,  a  name  he  had 
recdved  on  account  of  his  speed,  which  might  be 

1  Eoripid.  in  Hippol.        "  Id.  in  Ion.        "  Id.  in  Hecub. 

*  Id.  in  Phoeniss.        '  Id.  in  Androm.      ^  Id.  in  Iphig.  in  Taar. 

*  Father  Brumoy^  who  endeavours  to  palliate  the  defects  of  the 
ai^nts^  begins  this  scene  by  the&e  words^  which  are  npt  in 
fittnpides:  "Ah!  wretched  Iphigenia!  must  thy  misfortunes 
be  ever  present  to  thy  remembrance  V"  '  Aristoph.  in  Acharh. 
v.  47. 
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compared  to  the  flight  of  birds.*  After  recotmtkig 
some  other  circumstances,  she  concludes  by  relating 
a  dream  by  which  she  had  been  terrified,  and  which 
she  interprets  to  presage  the  death  of  Orestes,  her 
brother, 

In  the  pieces  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  a  happy 
artifice  elucidated  the  subject  from  the  earliest  sceaes. 
Euripides  himself  seems  to  have  stolen  their  secret  in 
his  Medea,  and  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Yet  though 
his  manner  in  general  is  destitute  of  art,  it  is  not  con- 
demned by  critics  of  great  abilities.*  What  is  more 
strange  is,  that,  in  some  of  his  prologues,  as  if  to 
weaken  the  interest  which  he  wished  to  inspire,  he 
previously  informs  us  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
events  by  which  he  should  excite  our  surprise.*  We 
likewise  find  him  making  slaves  discourse  like  philo- 
sophers," and  kings  like  slaves.'   Sometimes,  to  please 

the  people,  he  makes  long  digressions,  of  which  his 

. 

piece  of  The  Suppliants  affords  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample. 

Theseus  has  assembled  the  Athenian  army,  and 
is  waiting  for  the  final  resolution  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  before  he  marches  against  that  prince. — At 
this  moment  the  herald  of  Creon  arrives,  and  demands 
to  speak  to  the  king  of  Athens.    **  You  will  seek  him 

*  Euripides  derives  the  name  of  Thoas  from  the  Greek  word 
eoo^,  which  signifies  swift  of  foot.  Though  this  etymology 
were  as  just  as  it  is  false,  it  must  still  appear  very  strange  tQ 
meet  with  it  here.  •  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  600. 
»  iiuripid.  in  Hecub. ;  in  Hippol.  •  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  980. 
Schol.  ibid,  in  Acham.  t.  395  et  400,  Schol.  ibid Orig.  in  Cels. 
lib.  ^.  p  356.        '  Eurjpid.  in  Alccst.  v.  675,  &o. 
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in  vain,"  says  Theseus ;  "  this  is  a  free  city,  and  the 
soverdgn  power  is  in  the  hands  of  ietU  the  citizens." 
At  these  words  the  herald  declaims  seventeen  verses 
against  the  democratical  form  of  government.^  The- 
seus grows  impatient, '  treats  him  as  a  prolix  ha- 
ranguer,  and  employs  seven-and  twenty  lines  to  depict 
the  inconveniences  of  the  kingly  power.  After  this 
misplaced  dispute,  the  herald  acquits  himself  of  his 
commission.  '  It  seems  that  Euripides  chose  rather 
to  give  the  reins  to  his  genius  than  to  restrain  it  by 
die  rules  of  propriety;  and  that  he  was  more  atten** 
tive  to  the  interest  of  philosophy  than  to  that  of  his 
subject. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  shall  remark  other 
feults,  some  of  which  are  common  to  him  with  So- 
phoicles ;  but  as  they  have  not  obscured  the  glory  of 
either,  we  ought  hence  to  conclude  that  the  beauties 
which  adorn  their  works  were  of  ^a  superior  order. 
It  must  also  be  added  in  favour  of  Euripides,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  pieces,'  having  a  calamitous  catas<- 
trophe,  produced  the  most  striking  effect,  and  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  the  most  tragic  of  all  dramatic 

poets/  '  ' 

The  theatre  presented  an  abundant  harvest  of 

laurels  to  the  poets  whose  abilities  it  called  from  ob- 
scurity. Frotn  iEschylus  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  a  number  of 
authors  have  eagerly  laboured  to  smooth  or  embellish 

the  track  which  genius  had  recently  opened.     I  shall 

•  ...        .  '  •       <  . 

'  Buripid.  in  Suppl.  v.  409.        ■  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  13. 
t.  ii.  p.  662. 
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leave  to  tfaeir  iH^Dductions  to  mftte,4ib»Dti  knowii  to 
posterity,  and  only  mentioiEi  some  of  those  ^ wbope  sue* 
oeas  or  vain  attempts  .may  throw  a  light  on  the  histogr. 
of  fthe  art,  or  afibrd  inatrac^on  to  those  by  i«lioiii.lt;iff 
Gii^vaised. 

J%i^chus^jthe'd]sd{de«of  Tbespk,  and  rival  of 
ifischylus,  introduced  women's  pads  on  the  ab^p.* 
Wshen  ThoaciistQoles  jwas  appointed  by  his  tdbe..t0 
contribute  io  ^tfae  iSepi'esttitatbnB  of  the  ;&atbalfly 
Phrynicbus  (presented  one  of  his .  ^pienes,  which  lib* 
tfldned  the  prne,  and  the  name  of  Jtbe  peel  was  asao^ 
ciated  on  the  marble  with  that  of  ibe  oonqueoait  ef 
the  Persians.^  His  tragedy,  which  was  entitled  The 
Taking  of  MUetus,  had  a  strange  success.  The  {spec- 
tators melted  into  tears,  and  condemned  the  ai2tl}flr  Jo 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,*  for  having  pamted^in 
too  lively  colours  cakmities  which  the  Atheniasisiwere 
uqaUe  to  prevent.'' 

Ion  was.  BO  pleased  and  elated  at  one  of  his  fHoces 
having  obtained  J&e  crown,  that  he  made  a  presait:to 
eai^  of.  tlie  iidiabitaitfs  of  Atheais  of  one  of  jdme 
bjMutifiil  earthen  i^tses  which  are  &bricated  in  the 
isle  of  Chios  his  native  country.^  As  a  writer  he.  may 
be  censured  for  having  committed  no  fault :  his  works 
are  so  carefully  finished,  that  the  most  rigid  eye  cannot 
discover  a  blemish.  Y^t  all  that  he  has  written  is 
not  worth  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles ;  because  with  his 

VSuid.  ia  ^^um^.  ^  Flat  in  Theai.  t.  i.  p.  114.  -*  Nine 
hundred  llTras.  (S7l  lOt.)  •  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  31.  Corsio. 
Fft8t.  Attia  I.  m.  p.  ITS.       ^  Atbtn.  lib.  1.  c«  3.  p.  S« 


Qtmoat  ^^3l0t$y  be  pply  littidoed  to.  the  perfflf^o  jof 
Hie^iacsdty.^  ^ 

.  AgBLthOy  the  ftfhd  of  Sacifrtes  .<ind  JSwipid^,  &nt 
husarded  invited  «u  bjects/  His  eomecSes  are  wiiMbi 
with  elegance,  f^nd  h\s  ti^sigedies  with  the  3ame  fuofii- 
aioo  of  aiiititboftes  and  9jFmtii(^»l  oraameals  m  the 
dis^flWBes  of  thf  Hnetprk^  Qorgi$u».^ 

PliUocIea  com  po^id  »  freal  iiui»ber  of  pieoea  iviach 
9X0  0Qly  remarkahle  ^  a  ^bttterneas  ipif  :style,  d9A^  ac* 
^^ed  liim  the  smgdm^  of  T4f  Bik^  This  writer, 
tboi^  of  veryqrdimiy  a|>Uiti€»»/gaimd^i^  prise  fimn 
Spphode^,  io  a  cMPpetUkm  in  which  the  latter  preseal*- 
ed:bis  ^S4}pmt  'We  mf  hh  best  pieoes,  aad  pestiaps 
the  o»fi9jterpiftfie  pf  #k$  Grecian  theatre/  The  time 
will  no  dPtibt  arrive  when,  from  respect  tx>  Sophocles, 
we  shall  not  dare  to  say  that  be  wits  superior  to 
PfaikMstes.^ 

Astydamas,  the  m^phew  of  thi$  PhiloG^^  wjm  atiU 
moi^  %tUe  than  hiattmcle^  and  ^ned  the  jme  filteen 
tim^/  His  -son,  of  the  same  iiame»  has,  in  my  ,ttaae» 
brought  sevanal  piepes  on  the  atage.  He  t^s  for  com- 
petitors^ Asclqnades,  Aphareus,  itbe  adofrted  son  sd 
\mQiV^my  The<^je(^te^,  and  i^^al  otheinB^  ivho  would 
be  admired  bad  they  not  succeed^  writers  so  truly 
adn)ilik1>le. 

I   had  forgotten  Dionysius   the  Elder,  king  of 

*X<0|igin.  4)^.SaUiin*  <^.ap-  33.  p.  187.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet. 
cj»p.,  9.  t.  ii.  p.  659,  f  i&Liaii.  Mb;  14.  qip.  \%.  PhUostr.  Yit. 
So^.  lift).  1 .  vp.  .49^  Atben.  lib.  5.  p^  \f(J*        ^  fSNtf-  ia  4NA^^. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  370.     Suid.  in  Actyp^. 
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Syracuse.  He  was  aided  in  the  composition  of  bis 
tragedies  by  sQme  men  of  genius,  and  was  indebted  to 
their  assistance  for  the  victory  he  obtained  in  this 
species  of  literature.""  Fond  to  intoxication  of  bis 
productions,  be  solicited  the  approbation  of  every  per- 
son at  his  court  with  the  meanness  and  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant.  He  one  ddy  requested  Philoxenus  to  correct 
a  piece  which  he  had  just  finished.  The  poet  made 
one  general  erasure  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  quarries."  The  next  day 
Dionysius  liberated  him  from  his  confinement,  admit- 
ted him  to  his  table ;  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  en- 
tertainment, reciting  some  of  his  verses,  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  them :  the  poet  made  him  no  re- 
ply, but,  turning  to  the  attendants,  bid  them  take  him 
back  to  the  quarries.® 

iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  render- 
ed the  stage  illustrious.^  Whence  is  it,  then,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  peices  they  pre- 
sented  in  the  theatrical  competitions,*  the  first  obtained 
the  crown  only  thirteen  times,*"  the  second  but  eighteen,', 
and  the  last  only  five  times?"  Because  the  multitude 
decided  the  victory;  but  the  public  has  since  assigned 
to  these  poets  the  rank  they  merited.     The  multitude 

■  Plut.  in  X.  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  833.         »  Id.  de  Fort.  Alex.  t.  ii. 
p.  334.        •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  331.  ^  Plut.  in  X.  Rhet. 

t.  ii.  p.  841.     Aristid.  Orat.  t.  iii.  p.  703.     QuinUl.  lib.  10.  c.  1. 
p.  689..     Cicer.  dc  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  t.  i.  p.  286.  *  See  note 

IX.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Anonym,  in  Vit.  JSschyl. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  1»).  13.  p.  ««.        *  Said,  in  ivpml    V«r.  ap.  Aul. 
Gell.  lib.  it  c.  4. 
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had  patrons  whose  passions  it  espoused,  and  favourites 
whose  interest  it  supported.  Hence  so  many  intrigues 
and  enmities  which  broke  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and 
injustice  in  the  moment  of  decision.  On  the  other 
band>  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  intelligent 
part  of  the  people,  sometimes  suffered  itself  to  be  daz*. 
zled  by  slight  beauties  scattered  through  works  that  do 
jiot  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
it  restored  men  of  real  genius  to  the  station  they  merit- 
ed, when  convinced  of  their  superiority  by  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  their  rivals  and  successors. 

Though  comedy  had  the  same  origin  with  tragedy 
its  history,  less  known,  points  out  to  us  revolutions  of 
the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  im- 
provcments  of  which  we  no  longer  know  the  authors.: 

Invented  towards  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,*  and 
adapted  to  the  rude  manners  of  the  rustics,  Comedy 
ventured  not  to  approach  the  capital ;  and  if  by  cha;nce 
some  companies  of  actors,  who  were  unconnected  with 
any  others,  found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  perform- 
ed their  indecent  farces,  they  were  less  authorised  than 
tolerated  by  the  government.*  It  was  not  till  after  a 
long  infancy  that  this  species  of  drama  began  suddejoi- 
ly  to  make  a  rapid  improvement  in  Sicily.*  Instead 
of  a  succession  of  scenes  without  connection  or  tenden- 
cy, the  philosopher  Epicharmus  introduced  an  action, 
all  the  parts  of  which  had  a  dependence  on  each  other; 


*  About  the  year  580  before  Christ.  t  Ariatot.  de  Poet, 

c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  654.     Dk>med.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  p.  485.       *  Ar'mtot. 
ibid.  c.  5.     Horat.  lib.  9.  epist.  1.  v.  58. 
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and  conducted  hh  si^bj^t^  witbdiil  Wdsideriilg  from  it, 
thrdu^  a  ^uBt  extt^t,  to  a  d€it6t%)idat6  end;  Hi^ 
piedesly  subjected'  to  the  same  laws  as  tragedy,  were 
kvidtvn  in  Greece>  whfere  they  Were  considered  as  mo-- 
delft  ;*"  and  Comedy  soon  ^ared^  wit})  heir  rival  the 
6Qft*age3  of  the  public,  and^tbe  hbmagediie  to  genius. 
The*  Atheni€ens,'6^{>^iaUy,  retseived  her  with  the  saiiie 
tfacnsportsf  as  they  Would'  have  test^bd  at  the  news  of 
a  victbry.  Many  of  their  poets  eittsrcised  their  getHius 
in  this  novel  species  of  com^ition;  and  their  names 
adorn  the  numerous*  list  of  writers  who  huve  heed  dis-^ 
titig^shed  ill  (Comedy  fronf  Epicbarifius  to  the  present 
time;  Such  wei^,  atDemg  the  more  ancient,  Magfies; 
Ci%linus,  Gmted,  Pherecrates,  Eupolis,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, who  died  about  thirty  years  before  my  ar- 
rhral  in  Gteete.  They  all  flouris^d  in  the  age  of 
Peiicles. 

Some  keenly  satirical  pleasantries  at  fit^t  procured 
U>  Magnes  the  itiost  briHiant  success.  He  afterwards 
beecune  more  di^reet  atfd  moderate,  and  his  pieced 
were  condemned,' 

Cratinus  aocceeded  less  in  the  disposition  of  the 
fable,  than  the  pourttiaying  of  vices.  Widi  the  severity 
of  Arcliilochus,  and  the  energy  of  iCschylus,  he  at- 
tacked individual^  without  moderation  and  without 

Cftites  was  distinguished  by  tbe  liveluiess  of  his 


'  Plat,  in  Thettt.  t.  i.  p.  IS9.  '  Arisloph.  in  Eqait.  v.  663. 
•  PlaC  in  Arguair  Aristopli.  p.  xi,  Schol.  de  Comosd*  ibid,  p^  xii, 
cf  in  Equit.  v.  534. 
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sallies,*  and  Pherecmteft  by  the  artifiee  of  his.^-^B<^ 
were  happy  in  invention,  and  abstained  from  personals* 
ties/ 

£iipolis  returned  to  the  manner  of  Cratinus,  but 
he  possessed  mote  deration  and  amenity  than  tlMi 
writer,  ibistqd^wies,  with  less  ^1  than  Gratinisi^ 
and  fewer  graces*  than  fiupdis^  frequently  tempered 
the  bitterness  of  the  former  with  the  ele^mre  of  tiie 
latter/ 

If  we  refer  to  the  titles  oi  the  pietes  which  have 
oome.  down  to  us  firom  the  time  of  these  authors^  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  idea  they  enten- 
ttimtA  of  comedy.  The  following  are  some  of  them : 
Prometheus,*  Triptolemm/  Bacchus,'  the  Bacchaates^^ 
tbe^  Fictitious  Hercules,^  the  Marriage  of  Hebe,^  the 
Danaides,^  Niobe,^  Ampbmraus^*  the  Sbif^wreck  of 
Ulysses,^  the  Golden  Age/  the  Wild  Men,^  Heaven,' 
the  Seasons,*  ti^ie/ Earth  and  Sea,^  the  Storks,""  the 
Birds,^  the  Bees^  the  Frog^^  the  Cloids/  the  She- 
Goatsf  the  Law]^*  the  Painters,''  the  Pythagoreans,'' 

*  Schol.  Arwlophl  Comoid:  p.  xii.        ^  Ath'en.  lib.  0.  p.  S68 . 

*  Atistot^  tfe  Fbet.  cap.  ii  p.  6S4.      ArgCkOa:  Aristopfa:  p.  xii. 

*  FlfifOi^uf  in  Argatio.  Arittoph*  p.  xi.  •  Bpiefaavoi.  ap»  Athen. 
lib.  3.  p,  86.  '  Pherecr.  ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  67.  »  Aristom.  ibid, 
lib.  14.  p.  658.  **  Epicharm.  ibid.  lib.  8.  p.  106.  i  Pherecr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  page  l^;  *lBpicliarin:  ibid,  page  85^  9ie. 
»  Aristoph.  ibid.  lib.  «.  p.  67,  Ae.  •  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  301. 
■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  158.  *  Epicharm.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  61^. 
'  Eupol.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  375.  q  Pherecr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  318. 
'  Amphis.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  100.  •  Cratin.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  374. 
Ari^topK  ibid:  lif>.  14.  p.  663.  *  Epicharm.  ibid.  lib.  S^  p.  190. 
"  Aristoph.  ibtd.  lib:  9: p:  3i58:  *  Arisloph.  ibid.  '  Eupol. 
ap,  Athen.  lib:  3;  p;  94.        ■  Cratitf .  ibid;  lib.  11.   p.  4961 

*  Pherecr.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  39S         "  Aristoph.  ibid/  lib.  4.  p.  161 . 
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the  Deserters,*  the  Friends/ the  Flatterers,*  the  Effemi- 
nate/ 

They  treated  the  same  subjects  with  the  tragic 
writers,  though  they  exhibited  them  in  different  co- 
lours. The  Niobe  of  Euripides  drew  tears  from  the 
spectators,  and  that  of  Aristophanes  excited,  their 
laughter.  The  gods  and  heroes  were  travestied,  and 
the  ridiculous  was  produced  by  the  contrast  betweeii 
their  disguise  and  their  dignity.  Different  pieces  bore 
,  the  names  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules, .  and,  byAparody- 
ing  their  characters,  exposed  to  the  laughtel^  of  the 
populace  the  excess»ive  poltroonery  of  the  former,  and 
the  enormous  voracity  of  the  latter  ;* .  to  assuage  whose 
hunger,  Epicharmus  particularly  describes,  and  repre- 
sents as  served  up  to  him,  all  the  different  species  o^ 
fish  and  shell-fish  known  in  his  time.** 

The  same  turn  of  pleasantry,  obtains  in  the  alIe-«- 
gorical  subjects,  siich  as  the  Golden  Age,  the  advan*- 
tages  of  which  are  extolled.*  In  that  happy  age,  said 
some,  there  was  no  need  for  slaves  or  workmen ; 
the  rivers  rolled  a  delicious  and  nourishing  liquid, 
torrents  of  wine  fell  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  rain  ; 
and  man,  seated  beneath  trees  loaded  with  fruits,  be- 
held birds  ready  dressed  and  seasoned  flying  around 
him,  and  requesting  him  to  feast  on  them.*"    That 


•  Pherecr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  90.  '^Euppl.  ibid.  lib.  6.  p. 266. 
•Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  328.  ^  Cratin.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  638. 
«  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v  740.  Schol.  ibid.  **  Epicharm.  in  Nupt. 
Heb.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  85  j  lib.  7-  p.  3 13,  318,  &c.  ^.  *  Cra- 
tin.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  267.  Eupol.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  375,  408, 
&c.        ^  Piercer,  ibid.  Ub.  6.  p.  268  et  269. 
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time,  said  another  of  these  writers,  shall  return,  when, 
at  my  command,  the  table  shall  spread  itself  with  de- 
licaciesy  the  bottle  pour  me  out  wine,  and  the  fish, 
half-roasted,  turn  on  the  other  side  and  sprinkle  him* 
self  with  some  drops  of  oil.^ 

Images  of  this  kind  were  addressed  to  that  clas9  of 
citizens,  who  unable  to  obtain  the  luxuries  of  life,  were 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  they  had  not  always  been  nor 
should  always  continue  to  be  denied  them.  It  was 
also  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  same  part  of  the  au* 
dience  that  the  most  celebrated  authors  sometimes 
furnished  their  actors  with  indecent  dresses,  gestures, 
and  expressions,  and  sometimes  put  in  their  mouth3 
virulent  invectives  against  individuals. 

We  have  already  seen  that  some  comic  writers, 
treating  a  subject  generally,  abstdned  from  personali- 
ties ;  but  others  were  so  unjust  as  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  errors  and  vices,  merit  and  demerit* 
Spies  in  society,  and  slanderous  informers  on  the 
stage,  they  delivered  over  the  most  illustrious  reputa- 
tions to  the  malignity  of  the  multitude ;  and  fortucaes, 
whether  well  or  ill  acquired,  to  its  jealousy.  No  citi- 
zen was  so  exalted,  nor  any  so  contemptible,  as  to  he 
secure  from  their  attacks,  whicb  were  sometimes  made 
by  allusions  easy  to  be  understood,  but  ipore  frequently 
by  expressly  naming  the  person,  and  pourtraying  his 
featurefs  on  the  mask  of  the  actor.  A  piece  is  extant 
in  which  Timocreon  represented  both  Themistocles 
and  Simonides  ;°'  and  we  have  also  several  written 

'  Cratin.  ibid.  p.  267.        ■  Suid.  inTif^OKf,  ' 
VOL.  V.  T 
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agf^ubst  a  Uoaprmaker,  named  Hyperbolus,  who  by  his 
intrigues  had  raised  himself  to  the  offices  of  magis- 
tracy-" 

The  authors  of  these  satires  had  recourse  to  fietlse- 
hood  to  gratify  their  private  enmity,  and  to  the  most 
illiberal  abuse  to  please  the  lower  classes  of  the  au- 
dience. They  hastened  to  dilSuse  their  poison  among 
all  ranks  of  citizens,  and  ransacked  the  secrets  of  every 
family  to  expose  to  light  concealed  vices,  and  crimes.* 
At  other,  times  they  gave  vent  to  their  spleen  against 
the  philosophers,  the  tragic  poets,  or  their  own 
rivals. 

As  the  former  only  treated  them  with  contempt, 
the  comic  writers  endeavoured  to  render  them  Sus- 
pected by  the  government,  and  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  Thus  was  it  that,  in  the  per* 
son  of  Socrates,  virtue  was  more  than  once  made  the 
victim  on  the  stage  ;^  and  hence  Aristophanes,  in  oae 
of  his  pieces,  has  given  us  a  burlesque  parody  of  the 
plan  of  a  perfect  republic,  as  conceived  by  Protago- 
ras and  Plato.*^ 

At  the  same  time  comedy  cited  before  her  tribur 
nal.all  those  who  devoted  their  talents  to  tragedy^ 
soniietimes  exposing  with  asperity  the  defects  of  their 
persons  or  their  works,  and  sometimes  parodying^ 


.  •  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  55^.  «  Id.  in  Equit.  ▼.  1371.  Ka- 
rat, lib.  ^.  epist.  1.  v.  150.  ^  Arifitoph.  in  Nub.  Ameips,  ap. 
Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  3.  §  98.  Eupol.  ap.  Schol.  Ariatoph.  in  Nab. 
y.96.  Senec.  de  Vit&  Beat^,  c.  ^7-  *  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Argum.  Concion.  p.  440.  .Mem.  de  TAcad.dea  Bell.  Lett,  t.xxx. 
p.  29. 
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with  keen  ridicule^  their  verses,  thoughts,  and  senti-' 
ments/  Euripides  was  all  his  life  persecuted  by  Aris- 
tophanes; and  the  same  spectators  crowned  the 
pieces  of  the  former,  and  the  burlesque  critiques  made 
on  them  by  the  latter. 

The  jealousy  between  those  who  ran  the  same 
course  at  length  burst  forth  with  still  greater  violence. 
Aristophanes  had  reproached  Cratinus  with  his  love 
of  wine,  the  failure  of  his  wit,  and  other  defects 
incident  to  old  age;*  and  Cratinus,  in  revenge, 
exposed  the  plagiarisms  of  his  enemy,  and  accused 
him  of  having  adorned  his  works  with  the  spoils  of 
Eupolis.^ 

Amid  these  contests,  so  shameful  to  literature, 
Cratinus  conceived,  and  Aristophanes  executed,  the 
project  of  extending  the  empire  of  comedy.  The 
latter  having  been  accused  by  Cleon  of  assuming  the 
title  of  citizen  without  possessing  a  legal  right  to  it," 
in  his  defence  parodied  two  verses  which  Homer  has 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Telemachus,  and  of  which  this  is 
the  sense :  ^^  I  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me,  the  son 
of  Philip :  for  my  part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter ; 
for  what  child  knows  his  own  father?"*  This  stroke 
of  pleasantry  having  induced  his  judges  to  confirm 
him  in  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  he  breathed  nothing 

'  Aristoph.  in  Acham.v.  8.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in.  Vesp.  v.  S12. 
Schol.  ibid.  Id.  inEquit.  v.  1946.  Schol.  ibid.  &c.  Suid.  in 
Ila^S.  '  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  y.  399.      Suid.  in  A^lA. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  W8.  •  Aristoph.  in  Acharn. 

V.  afrS.    S«hol.  ibid,  et  in  Vita  Aiistoph.  p.  xiv.  »  Brumoy, 

Theatr.  des  Grecs,  t.  v.  p.  ^67. 
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but  vengeance.  Animated,  as  he  himself  says/  ivith 
the  courage  of  Hercules/  he  oomposed  against  Cleon 
a  piece  abounding  with  the  bitterest  sarcasms  :'  but  as 
no  workman  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  the  features  of  a  man  so 
formidable,  nor  any  actor  who  would  venture  to 
perform  the  part,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  act  it  hiu)- 
self,  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees,'  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  multitude  approve  with 
loud  bursts  of  applause  the  ridicule  and  invectives 
with  which  he  attacked  a  leader  whom  they  adored, 
and  the  keen  satire  that  he  levelled  at  theniselves. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  proceeded,  in 
allegoricar  subjects,  to  treat  on  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  republic.  Sometimes  he  showed  the 
necessity  of  ending  a  long  and  ruinous  war,^  and 
sotnetimes  inveighed  against  the  corruption  of  the 
demagogues,  the  dissensions  of  the  senate,  and  the 
folly  of  the  people  in  their  elections  and  deliberations. 
Two  excellent  actors,  Callistratus  and  Philonides, 
performed  in  his  comedies.  When  the  first  appeared, 
it  was  understood  that  the  comedy  turned  only  on  the 
vices  of  individuals ;  and  when  the  second  acted,  that 
the  piece  attacked  the  leaders  of  the  administration."" 

The  most  intelligent  part  of  the  public,  however, 
greatly  disapproved  of,  and  sometimes  opposed  with 
success,  these  licentious  attacks.     By  one  decree  the 

y  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v.  751.     Schol.  ibid.  •  Id.  in  Bquit. 

*yit.  Aristoph.  p.  xiii.      Schol.  in  Argum*.  Equit.  p.   17^. 
^  Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  et  in  Pace.  *  Schol.  in  Vit.  Aristoph. 

p.  xiv. 
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aclhig  of  comedy  was  prohibited  ;*  by  a  second  it 
was  forbidden  to  mention  any  person  by  name ;  •  and, 
by  a  third,  to  attack  the  magistrates/    But  these 
decrees  were  soon  either  forgotten  or  repealed  ^  they 
seemed  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  government ; 
and,  besides,  the  multitude  could  not  consent  to  re- 
linquish a  species  of  entertainment  in  which  all  the 
abusive  and  obscene  expressions  their  language  af- 
forded, were  lavished  on  the  objects  of  their  jealousy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  small 
number  of  citizens  having  seized  on  the  supreme 
power,  their  first  care  was  to  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  poets,  and  to  permit  the  person  they  had 
attacked  to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  justice.' 
The  terror  which  these  powerful  men  inspired,  pro- 
duced a  sudden  revolution  in  comedy.     The  chorus 
was  laid  aside,  because  the  rich  citizens  were  alarmed, 
and  would  no  longer  consent  to  furnish  one  at  their 
expense,  or  to  provide  masks  with  portraits,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  satire  against  individuals, 
and  invectives  against  the  leaders  of  the  state.     Aris 
tophanes  himself  submitted  to  this  reformation  in  his 
latter  pieces  ;^  and  his  successors,  such  as  Eubiilus, 
Antiphanes,  and  several  others,  paid  respect  to  the  • 
rules  of  propriety  and  decency.    The  fate  of  Anaxan- 
drides  taught  them  not  to  depart  from  them.     He  had 

*  Scbol.  Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  v.  «7.  *  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  1149, 

ei  in  Av.  v.  1297.  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  31.    Pet. 

Ltg.\Aii»    p.   79.  'Plat,    in  Argum.  Aristopb.    p.  x. 

^  Aristopb.  in  Plot,  in  Cocal.  et  in  MIob,  Fabric.    Bibl.  Gr»c. 
t.  i.  p.  710  et  713. 
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parodied  these  words  of  Euripides  :  ^^  Nature  issues 
her  commands,  and  regards  little  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  contradicted."  For  the  word  nature  he 
substituted  the  dty^  and  was  sentenced  to  perisb  with 
hunger.' 

In  this  state  was  comedy  during  my  stay  in 
Greece.  Some  poets  continued  to  treat  and.  parody 
the  subjects  of  fable  and  history  ;  but  the  greater  part 
preferred  invented  subjects;  and  the  same  spirit  of 
observation  and  analysis  which  inclined  the  philoso- 
phers to  collect  in  society  the  scattered  traits,  the 
union  of  which  characterises  greatness  of  soul  or 
pusillanimity,  engaged  the  poets  to  paint,  generally, 
the  singularities  which  are  offensive,  or  the  actions 
which  are  dishonorable,  in  society. 

Comedy  had  become  a  regular  art,  since  the  phi- 
losophers had  been  able  to  define  it.  They  said  that 
it  is  an  imitation,  not  of  every  Jcind  of  vice,  but  of 
the  ridiculous  only;^  and  they  also  said  that,,. after 
the  example  of  tragedy,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
exaggerate  its  ^characters  to  render  them  more 
striking.^ 

When  the  chorus  was  again  employed,"*  which 
rarely  happened,  interludes  were,  as  formerly,  ad- 
mitted between  the  scenes,  and  the  declamatioa  was 
accompanied  by  the  choral  chant  or  song ;  but  when 
it  was  omitted,  the  action  had  greater  probability,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress;   the  comic  writers  spoke  a 

^  Barnes  ad  Phoeniss.  t.  396,  Id.  in  Vit.  Euripid.  p.  jxi. 
^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  Ud.  ibid,  c  3.  p.  653. 
"  Id.  ibid.  c.  1.  p.  653.     Theophr.  Charact.  c.  6. 
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language  which  could  not  offend  the  delicate  ear; 
and  extravagant  subjects  no  longer  brought  on  the 
stage  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  and  other  animalsi 
habited  in  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  forms  of 
those  creatures. .  New  discoveries  were  every  day 
made  in  human  nature,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
a  genius  who  might  profit  by  the  errors  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  observations  of  the  modems.''^ 

After  having  traced  the  progress  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  a  sp^ies  of 
drama  which  unites  the  pleasantry  of  the  latter  to  the 
gravity  of  the  former.''  This,  in  like  manner,  derives 
its  origin  from  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  in  which 
choruses  of  Sileni  and  Satyrs  intermingled  jests  and 
raillery  with  the  hymns  which  they  sang  in  honour  of 
that  god. 

The  success  they  met  with  gave  the  first  idea  of 
the  satyric  drama,  a  kind  of  poem  in  which  the  most 
sierious  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  at  once 
affecting  and  comic."" 

It  is  distinguished  from  tragedy  by  the  kind  of 
personages  which  it  admits ;  by  the  catastrophe,  which 
h  never  calamitous ;  and  by  the  strokes  of  pleasantry, 
bon-mots,  and  bufiboneries,  which  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal merit.  It  difiers  from  comedy  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  by  the  air  of  dignity  which  reigns  in  some 
of  the  scenes,*"  and  the  attention  with  which  it  avoids 
all  personalities.     It  is  distinct  from  both  the  tragic 

^  ^^enander  wu  born  in  one  of  the  latter  years  of  the  stay 
ol  AnachlurBit  in  Greece.  "Hor^t.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  S82. 
*  Demetr.  Phaler.  de  Bloc.  c.  170.        ■*  Eurlpid.  in  Cyclop. 
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and  comic  dramas  by  certain  rhythmi  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,**  by  the  simplicity  of  its  fable,  and  by 
the  limits  prescribed  to  the  duration  of  the  action;' 
for  the  satyr  is  a  kind  of  entertainment  which  is 
performed  after  the  tragedies,  as  a  relaxation  to  the 
spectators.* 

The  scene  presents  to  view  groves,  mountainSi 
grottos,  and  landscapes  of  every  kind/  The  per- 
sonages of  the  chorus,  disguised  under  the  grotesque 
forms  attributed  to  the  satyrs,  sometimes  execute 
lively  dances  with  frequent  leaps,**  and  sometimes 
discourse  in  dialogue,  or  sing,  with  the  gods  or 
heroes;'  and  from  the  diversity  of  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  expressions,  results  a  striking  and  singular 
contrast. 

^schylus  has  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
author  in  this  species  of  composition.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  but 
not  so  eminently  as  the  poets  Achaeus'  and  Hegemon. 
The  latter  added  a  new  charm  to  the  satyric  drama 
by  parodying,  scene  by  scene,  several  well-known 
tragedies.'  The  artifice  and  neatness  with  which  he 
executed  these  parodies  rendered  his  pieces  greatly 
applauded,  and  frequently  procured  them  the  crown.* 
During  the  representation  of  his  Gigantomachia,  and 

•»  Mar.  Victorin.  Art.  Gram.  lib.  2.  p.  9527-  Casaub.  de 
Satyr,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  96.  "^  Euripid.  ibid.  •  Horat.  de  Art. 
Poet.  V.  220.  Diomed.  de  Orat.  lib!  8.  p.  488.  Mar.  Victorin. 
ibid.       .    t  Vitruv.  de  Archit.  lib.  .5.  c.  8.  •  Alhen.  lib.  14. 

p.  630.  '  Casaub.  ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  102.  '  Mened.  ap. 

Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  2.  §  183.       *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  vli.  p.  404.     Hesjreh.  in  Ua^wi,        *  Athen.  lib.  16.  p.  699. 
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while  the  whole  audience  were  in  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  in 
Sicily.  Hegemon  proposed  to  break  off  the  piece 
abruptly  ;  but  the  Athenians,  without  removing  from 
their  places,  covered  themselves  with  their  clokes,  and, 
after  having  paid  the  tribute  of  a  few  tears  to  their 
relatives  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  listened,  with  the 
same  attention  as  l^efore,  to  the  remainder  of  the  en«< 
tertainment.  They  afterwards  alleged  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  show  any  signs  of  weakness,  or  testify 
their  grief,  in  the  presence  of  the  strangers  who  were 
spectators  of  the  performance.'' 

^  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  407.    Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  438. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

The  theatre  was  at  first  built  with  wood ;''  but  having 
fallen  down  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  by  an 
ancient  author  named  Pratinas/  that  which  is  still 
standing,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  citadel^ 
was  erected  of  stone.  If  I  should  undertake  to  de- 
scribe it,  I  should  neither  satisfy  those  who  have  seen 
it,  nor  those  who  have  not ;  I  shall  therefore  only 
give  a  plan  of  it,**^  and  add  some  remarks  to  what  I 
have  already  said,  concerning  the  representation  of 
dramatic  pieces,  in  one  of  my  preceding  chapters.f 

1st.  During  this  representation  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  aelan^  or  pit,*  experience 
having  shown  that,  unless  this  be  entirely  empty,  the 
voice  of  the  actors  will  be  less  distinctly  heard.' 

2d.  The  proscenium^  or  stage,  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  one  higher,  on  which  the  actors  declaim, 
and  the  other  lower,  in  which  the  chorus  commonly 
is  placed.'    This  latter  is  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet 

*  Aristoph.  in  Thesmoph.  ▼.  403.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesych.  et 
Said,  in  *Ixf  <««  in  A2yf/^«  &c.  '  Suid.  in  U^arrw.  *  See  the 
plan  of  a  Greek  theatre.  f  See  Chap.  XI.  of  this  work. 
•  Vitniv.  lib.  5.  c.  «  et  8.  '  Aristot.  Piobl.  sect.  IX.  f  96.  t.  ii. 
p.  r».  Plin.  lib.  11.  c*  51.  t.  i.  p.  643.  •  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 
k  183. 
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above  the  pit,^  from  which  there  is  an  ascent  to  it.' 
In  this  situation  it  is  easy  for  the  chorus  to  turn  either 
towards  the  actors  or  towards  the  spectators.^ 

3d.  As  the  theatre  is  not  covered,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  sudden  shower  obliges  the  spectators 
to  take  refuge  in  the  porticos ;  or  the  public  building 
near  the  place.^ 

4th.  In  the  spacious  inclosure  of  the  theatre  are 
exhibited  the  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and  dancings 
with  which  the  grand  solemnities  are  accompanied. 
It  is  consecrated  to  Glory;  yet  have  we  seen,  on 
the  same  day,  a  piece  of  Euripides  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  puppets.™ 

Tragedies  and  comedies  are  only  presented  to  the 
public  during  the  three  festivals  solemnised  in  honour 
of  Bacchus."  The  first  of  these  is  celebrated  at  the 
Piraeus,  and  there  it  was  that  some  of  the  pieces  of 
£uripides  were  performed  for  the  first  time.* 

The  second,  named  the  Choes  or  the  LenaanSy  falls 
on  the  1  Sth  of  the  month  Anthesterion,*'  and  lasts 
only  one  day.^  As  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  alone 
are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  this 
festival,**  authors  reserve  their  new  pieces  for  the 

^  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  91.  *  Plat,  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  194. 
Plut.  in  Demetr.  torn.  i.  p.  905.  Poll.  ibid.  §  127.  *  Sdiol. 
Anstoph.  in  Argum.  Nub.  p.  50.  ^  i  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  p.  9S. 
"  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  19.  Casaub.  ibid.  "  Demoath.  in 
Mid.  p.  604.  <"  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  *  This 
month  sonietimes  began  on  one  of  the  last  dajs  of  January,  but 
usually  on  one  of  the  first  of  February.  (Dodwel.  de  Cyd.) 
>*  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  uxix.  p.  174.  «  Aiistoph. 
in  Acharn.  v.  50S. 
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greater  Dionysiay  which  are  solemnised  a  month  after, 
and  which  attract  from  all  parts  an  infinite  number 
of  spectators.  They  commence  on  the  12th  of  the 
month  Elaphebblion,''^  and  continue  several  days,  during 
which  the  pieces  intended  for  competition  are  repre- 
sented/ 

The  victory  formerly  required  greater  efforts  than 
it  does  at  present*  An  author  ojpposed  his  antagonist 
with  three  tragedies,  and  one  of  those  entertainments 
which  are  named  satyrs.  With  this  great  force  were 
those  famous  contests  decided  in  which  Pratinas  gained 
the  prize  against  iEschylus  and  against  Cboerilus;" 
Sophocles  against  ^schylus ;  *  Philocles  against  So- 
phocles;""  Euphorion  against  Sophocles,  and  against 
Euripides;'  the  latter  against  lophon,  and  against 
Ion;'  and  Xenocles  against  Euripides.' 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  according  to  the 
number  of  competitors,  the  authors  of  tragedies,  sub- 
jected at  that  time  to  the  same  restriction  as  orators 
are  at  present,  were  obliged  to  regulate  the  duration 
of  their  pieces  by  the  successive  fall  of  drops  of  water 
which- escaped  from  an  instrument  called  the  Clep- 
sydra.' However  this  may  be,  Sophocles,  wearied 
with  producing  so  many  pieces,  adventured  to  pro- 

*  The  beginning  of  this  month  rarely  happened  on  one  of 
ih«  latter  days  of  February,  but  commonly  on  one  of  the  first  of 
March.  (Dodwel.  de  Cycl.)  '  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  zxxlx.  p.  178.  *  Suid.  in  n^eCllv.  <  Plut.  in  Cim.  tom.  i. 
p.  48S.  "Dicttarch.  ap  Schol.  Argum.  CBdip.  Tyr.  Aristid. 
Orat.  i.  iii.  p.  4S8.  '  Aigum.  Med.  Euripid.  p.  74.  '  Ar- 
gum. Hippol.  Euripid.  page  S16.  '  iBlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  S. 
c.  8.        *  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  658. 
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duce  only  one;**  aDd  this  practice,  which  had  always 
been  usual  with  regard  to  comedy,  was  insensibly 
established  with  respect  to  tragedy. 

In  the  festivals,  which  last  only  one  day,  five  or 
six  dramatic  pieces,  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  are 
performed.  But  in  the  greater  Dionysia,  which  con- 
tinue long^,  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  sometimes  more,"" 
are  acted.  The  performance  begins  early  in  the 
morning,"^  and  sometimes  lasts  the  whole  day. 

The  pieces  are  first  presented  to  the  principal 
archon,  to  whom  it  appertains  to  receive  or  reject 
them.  Authors  of  mean  abilities  humbly  solicit  his 
protection.  They  are  transported  with  joy  when  he 
is  favourable  to  them  ;*  and,  when  he  refuses  to  receive 
their  pieces,  console  themselves  by  writing  epigrams 
against  him;  or  still  better  by  the  example  of  So- 
phocles, who  was  excluded  from  a  competition  to 
which  the  presiding  archon  did  not  blush  to  admit  one 
of  the  most  indifferent  poets  of  his  time.' 

The  crown  is  not  bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  The  magistrate  who  presides 
at  the  festivals  causes  a  small  number  of  judges*  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  who  engage  by  an  oath  to  decide 
impartially.^    This  is  the  moment  in  which  the  par- 

^Sttid.  in  So^oicA.  ""Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  BeH.  L«ttr. 
torn,  xxxix.  p.  188.  '  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  5.  p.  835.  Aschin.  in 
CtQsiph.  page  440.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  94.  Schol.  ibid, 
f  Heaych.  in  Uv^if,  Cratin.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  9.  p.  638. 
Caaaub.  in  Athen.  p.  573.  *  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the 
number  of  these  judges;  I  have  sometimes  reckoned  five^ 
sometimes  seven,  and  at  other  times  more.  ^  Flut.  in  Cim. 
t.  i.  p.  483.  Epicharm.  ap.  Zenod.  Erasm.  Adag.  p.'  539.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  445.  Lucian.  in  Harmonid.  c.  ^.  t.  i.  p.  853. 
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tisans  and  enemies  of  an  author  are  most  active. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  multitude,  excited  by  their  in- 
trigues, previously  declare  their  choice,  furiously  op- 
pose the  creation  of  the  new  tribunal,  or  compel  the 
judges  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.^ 

Besides  the  name  of  the  victor,  the  names  of  the 
two  competitors  who  are  judged  to  have  approached 
nearest  to  him  are  proclaimed  ;^  while  he  himself, 
loaded  with  the  applauses  which  he  has  received  at  the 
theatre,  and  which  the  chorus  had  solicited  for  him  at 
the  end  of  the  piece,''  is  frequently  accompanied  home 
by  a  part  of  the  spectators,^  and  usually  he  gives  an 
entertainment  to  his  friends,"" 

After  the  victory,  the  same  piece  can  no  more  be 
admitted  to  the  competition ;  nor  may  it  after  a  de- 
feat, without  undergoing  considerable  alterations.** 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  an  ancient  de- 
cree of  the  people  permits  any  poet  to  aspire  to  the 
crown  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  /Eschylus,  retouched 
and  corrected  as  he  shall  judge  proper ;  and  this  me- 
thod has  often  succeeded."*— Aristophanes  thus  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  competition 
a  piece  already  crowned.** — Afterwards  the  same  pri- 
vilege was  extended  to  the  pieces  of  Sophocles  ahd 

*  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  48S.  JSlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  «.  c.  13. 
I  Schol.  in  Vit.  Sophocl.  Argum.  Comoed.  Aristoph.  ^  Euri- 
pid.  Orest.  Phoeniss.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  *  Plat,  an  Seni.  t.  ii. 

.  p.  785.  ■  Plat,  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  173,  174.  ■  Aristoph. 
in  Nub.  r.  546.  Schol.  in  Argum.  •  Quintil.  Instit.  lib.  10. 
c.  1.  p.  (532.  Philofitr.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  €.  c.  11.  p.  245.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  r.  10.  "  Dicsarch.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
In  Arg.  Ran.p.  115, 
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Euripides  f  but  as  their  superiority  became  every  day 
more  sensible^  and  prevented  many  from  offering 
pieces  at  the  competitions,  the  orator  Lycurgus^at  the 
time  of  my  departure  from  Atliens  intended  to  propose 
to  the  people  to  forbid  their  representation  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  to  preserve  accurate  copies  of  them  in  some 
place  of  safety,  to  cause  them  annually  to  be  recited 
in  public,  and  to  erect  statues  to  their  authors/ 

The  actors  in  these  dramas  are  to  be  distinguished 
into  two  kinds ;  those  whose  parts  immediately  follow 
the  thread  of  the  action,  and  those  who  compose  the 
chorus.  That  I  may  explain  more  clearly  their  re- 
spective functions,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  division  of  the  pieces. 

Besides  the  parts  that  constitute  the  essence  of  a 
drama,  which  are,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  diction, 
the  sentiments,  the  music,  and  the  decoration,'  we 
must  also  consider  those  into  which  it  is  distributed  in 
its  extent,  and  which  are,  the  prologue,  the  episode, 
the  exode,  and  the  chorus.^ 

The  prologue  begins  with  the  piece,  and  concludes 
with  the  first  interlude  or  choral  ode  between  the  acts. 
The  episode  extends  in  general  from  the  first  to 
thdlast  of  the  interludes,  and  the  exode  comprehends 
all  that  is  said  after  the  last  interlude.*"  In  the  first  of 
these  parts  it  is  that  the  exposition  of  the  subject  has 
place,  and  the  knot  or  complication  of  the  intrigue 

4  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  331.  Aul.  Qell.  lib.  7.  cap.  5. 
'  Plut.  in  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  841.  •  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6. 

p.  656.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  1«.  p;  669.  Schol.  Vit.  Aristoph.  p.  xiv. 
■  Aristot.  ibid. 
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sometimes  commences ;  the  action  is  developed  in  the 
second,  and  finally  unravelled  in  the  third.  These 
three  parts  have  no  fixed  proportion  in  their  respective 
lengths.  In  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  of  Sophocles, 
which  contains  1 862  verses,  the  prologue  alone  con^ 
tains  720." 

The  stage  is  never  empty.  The  chorus  sometimes 
makes  its  entry  in  the  first  scene ;  if  it  comes  on  later, 
it  must  be  naturally  introduced ;  and  if  it  goes  ofif,  it  is 
only  for  a  few  moments,  and  for  a  sufficient  reason. 
•  The  action  presents  only  a  series  of  scenes  divided 
by  interludes,  the  number  of  which  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  poet.  Of  these  many  pieces  have  four,^  and 
others  five,*  or  six.'  I  find  only  three  in  the 'Hecuba 
of  Euripides,**  and  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles;*'  but 
two  in  the  Orestes  of  the  former  poet  ;*  and  one  only 
in  the  Philoctetes .  of  the  latter.*  The  intervals  be- 
tween two  interludes  are  also  of  various  lengths ;  some 
have  only  one  scene,  and  others  contain  several.  It 
is  manifest  from  these  observations,  that  the  division 
of  a  piece,  and  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  the  poet. 

What  properly  characterises  the  interlude  is  when 
the  choral  performers  are  considered  as  alone,  and. 
sing  altogether>^    .  If  by  any  accident,  at  these  tiines> 

*  Plut.  an  Seni,  t.  ii.  p.  785.  '  Euripid.  in  Hippol. 
*  id.  in  Phoeniss.  v.  210.  641.  791.  1026.  et  1299.  Id.  in  Med, 
q.  410.  627.  824.  976.  et  1251.  Id.  in  Alcest.  •  Sophocl.  in 
Antig.  V.  100.  338.  588.  792.  956.  et  1127.  •*  Euripid.  in  He- 
cub.  V.  444.  629.  et  905.  •  Soph,  in  Electr.  ▼.  474.  1064.  et 
1400.  *  Euripid.  in  Orest.  v.  316  et  805.  •  Soph,  in  Phi- 
loct.  V.  686.        ^Aristot.  dc  Poet.  c.  12.  p.  664. 
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one  of  the  characters  of  the  preceding  scene,  should 
remain  on  the  stage  with  them,  they  do  not  address; 
him,  or  at  least  require  from  him  no  answer. 

The  chorus,  according  as  the  subject  demands,  is 
composed  of  men  and  women,  old  men  or  youths, 
citizens  or  slaves,  priests,  soldiers,  &c.  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  in  tragedy,  and  twenty-four  in  comedy ;'  and 
the  persons  of  it  are  always  supposed  of  inferior 
condition  to  the  principal  characters  of  the  piece. 
As  it  usually  represents  the  people,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  them,  foreigners,  even  though  settled  at  Athens,  are 
forbidden  to  act  in  the  choruses,^  for  the  same  reason 
as  they  are  prohibited  from  being  present  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people. 

The  actors  who  compose  the  chorus  come  oa  the 
stage  preceded  by  a  flute-player,  who  regulates  their 
steps,^  sometimes  one  after  the  other,  but  more  fre- 
quently, in  tragedy,  three  in  front  and  five  in  depth, 
or  five  in  front  and  three  in  depth.  When  the  piece 
is  a  comedy,  they  are  usually  arranged  four  in  front 
and  six  deep,  or  six  in  front  and  four  deep.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  piece  the  chorus  sometimes 

performs  the  part  of  an  actor,  and  sometimes  forms 

the  interlude.      In  the  first  case  it  takes  a  part  in  the 

action,  and  sings  or  declaims  with  the  persons  of  the 

•drama,  the  coryphseus  speaking  for  it*      On  certain 

9  PoU.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  $  lOd.     Schol.  in  Acharn.  Aristoph.  y. 
«10  J  in  Av.  V.  298.  *  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  612.     Ulpian. 

ibid.  p.  653.     Plut.  in  Phodan.  t.  i.  p.  755.        '  Schol  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  V.  580.         ^  PoU  lib.  4.  c.  15.  §  109.  *  See  note  X. 

at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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occftsionB  it  is  divided  iqto  two  parts,  beaded  %  two 
leaders,  who  relate  certain  circumstances  of  the  aittkKi^ 
or  mutually  communicate  their  hopes  and  fears.^ 
Th^e  kind  of  scenes,  which  are  almost  always  sung, 
are  sometimes  concluded  by  the  re»union  of  the  tw(» 
parts  of  the  chorus.""  In  tlie  second  case  the  choral 
confines  itself  to  lamenting  the  calamities  incidenii  to^ 
humanity,  or  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods  for 
the  dramatic  personage  whose  cause  it  espouses... 

During  these  scenes  the  chorus  rarely  quits:  its 
{dace.  In  the  interludes,  and  especially  in  the  first, 
it  executes  different  evolutions  to  the  sound  of  the 
fltite.  The  verses  which  it  sings  are,  like  those  of  the 
ode,  disposed  in  strophes,  antistrophes,  epodes,  &c. 
Each  andstrophe  corresponds  to  a  strophe,  either  in 
the  measure  and  number  of  the  verses,  or  the  nature 
of  the  chant.  The  choral  performers,  at  the  first 
strophe,  go  from  right  to  left ;  at  the  first  antistrophe 
"firom  left  to  right,  in  an  equal  time,  and  repeating  the 
same  air  to  other  words.^  They  afterwards  stop,  and 
turning  towards  the  spectators,  sing  a  new  melody. 
Frequently  they  repeat  the  same  evolutions  with 
sensible  differences  in  the  words  and  music,  but 
always  mth  the  same  correspondence  between  th^ 
mardi  and  the  eounter*-march«  I  here  only  mention 
tim general  practice;  for  it  is  principally  in  this  part# 

^  JSfichyl.  in  Sept.  cont.  Theb.  v.  $75.  Rhes.  ap.  Buripid. 
V.  539  et  692.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  586.  Poll.  lib.  4. 
c.  15.  §  106.  ■  Sophopl.  in  Ajac.  v.  877.  "  Argum.  Schol. 
in  Find.  Etymol.  Magn.  iii  It^orcJ^. 
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of  the  draina  that  the  poet  aims  to  display  the  va^- 
rietied  of  rhythtnus  and  melody. 

Each  tragedy  requires  three  actors  for  the  three 
leading  parts.  The  principal  archon  causefe  them  to 
be  drawn  by  lot^and  afisigns  to  them,  in  consequence^ 
^  piec^  in  which  tbey  are  to  perform.  The  author 
is  not  allowed  the  privilege  to  choose  them^  exc^t 
when  he  has  merited  the  crown  in  one  of  the  pre 
ceding  festivals.* 

The  seaie  actors  sometimes  perform  both  in 
tfiSigedy  and  comedy,*"  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any 
who  excel  in  both.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
that  some  bavfe  always  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  applause  in  the  first  parts^  while  others  have 
not  been  able  to  rise  above  those  of  the: third  orders;' 
and  that  there  are  parts  which  require  extraordinary 
bodily  powers,  as  that  of  AJajfC  frantic'  Some  actors, 
to  acquire  greater  vigour  and  suppleness  of  body, 
frequent  the  palssstra^,  wher*  th^y  exercise  with 
youthful  athletss  :*  others,  to  render  their  vdees  more 
d>uctile  and  sonorous,  carefully  observe^  a  strict  re- 
^men."" 

Considerable  pay  is  given  to  actors  who  have 
acquired  j^eat  celebrity ;  I  have  known  Polus  gain 
a  talent  in  two  days.'*  Theif  salary  is  regulated 
according  to  the  number  of  ^eoes  ia  which  th^  aiet 

/IJes^ch.  ei  Swd>  in  Nsfti^.    Vales,  in  M^ssae.  p.  117. 

*  lUpsan.  in  I>eiiio»tb.  p.  65S.  ^  Plat.  de  Rep.  lib.  3,  t  !». 
p,  $P5..  '  Demosth.  de  Fads.  hfig.  p.  331.  "  Schol.  Soplji^  in^ 
Ai^.  V.  875.  *  Ciofr,  Orat. ,  ^,  4,  t.  i.  p.  420. "  ■  Plat,  de 
heg.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  66&*        '  Pl»t;  in  Rhet.  X.  Vit  .t.  ii.  p.  848. 
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As  soon  as  they  have  attained  to  distinction  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  they  are  appHed  to  by  the  different 
cities  of  Greece,  and  solicited  to  contribute  to  the 
embeilishment  of  their  festivals.  If  they  fail  to  per- 
form the  engagements  they  have  signed,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  stipulated  in  the 
agreement/  On  the  other  hand^  the  republic  con- 
demns them  to  a  heavy  fine  if  they  are  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  its  festivals." 

The  principal  actor  should  be  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  others,  and  especially  from 
the  third,  who  receives  his  pay  from  him;'  so  that 
these,  even  though  they  should  have  the  finest  voices, 
ought  so  to  manage  them  as  not  to  eclipse .  his.*" 
Theodoriis,  who  in  my  time  always  played  the  prin-  • 
cipal  part,  never  permitted  the  two  subaltern  actors 
to  speak  before  him,  and  prepossess  the  audience  in 
their  favour.*"  It  was  only  when  he  assigned  to  the 
'third  actor  a  principal  part,  as  that  of  the  king,"^  that 
he  consented  to  forget  his  pre-eminence.* 

Tragedy  seldom  employs  in  the  scenes  any  other 
verse  than  the  ian^bic — a  species  of  measure  which 
nature  seems  .to  point  out,  by  frequently  producing  it 
in  conversation ;'  but,  in  the  choruses,  it  admits  the 
greater  part  of  those  metrical  forms  which  enrich 
lyric  poetry.    The  attention  of  the  spectator,  inoes- 

y  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398.      "  Plat,  in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  681. 

•  Plut.Prsec.  Reip.  Ger  t  ii.  p  816.  ^Cicer.  dc  Divin.  c.  16. 
t.  iv.  p.  U5.         *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  Mb.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  449. 

*  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  [p.  331.  •  Plut.  Praec.  Reip;  Crtr. 
t.  ii.  p.  816.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  Horat.  de 
Ar*  Poet.  V.  81. 
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santly  awakwied  by  this  variety  of  rhythms,  is  not 
less  engaged  by  the  diversity  of  sounds  annexed  to 
the  words,  of  which  «ome  are  sung,  and  others  simply 
recited.*. 

The  chorus  sings  in  the  interludes,^  and  the  actors 
declaim  in  the  scenes^  when  the  chorus  is  silent ;  but 
when  it  enters  into  dialogue  with  the  actors,  its 
coryphaeus  recites  with  them,  or  they  sing  alternately 
with  the  chorus.^ 

The  voice  of  the  performers  in  singing  is  guided 
by  the  flute,  and  in  declamation  by  a  lyre  which 
prevents  it  from  sinking,^  and  successively  gives  it  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave,*  which  in  fact  are 
the  consonances  the  voice  most  frequently  produces 
m  conversation,  whether  continued  or  familiar.t 
Though  subjected  to  a  proper  intonation,  it  is  freed 
from  the  rigid  laws  of  the  measure;"  an  actor,  there-* 
fore,  may  accelerate  or  retard  his  declamation. 

With  respc^ct  to  the  singing,  all  the  rules  of  it 
were  formerly  rigorously  observed ;  but  at  present, 
those  which  relate  to  the  accents  and  quantity  are 
transgressed   with  impunity.''    To  enforce  the  ob- 


«  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  656.  ^  Id.  Probl.  t.  ii.  p.  766 

et  770.  ^  Plut.  de  Mus.  t.  ii.  p.  1141.    Mem.  de  1  Acad,  des 

Bell.  Lettr.  t.  x.  p.  953.  ^  ^schyl.  in  Agam.  v.  1 169  et  1185. 
Liician.  de  Salt.  §  97.  t.  ii.  p.  985.  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos. 
Verb.  c.  11.  t.  v.  p.  63.  » Flut.  de  Mus.  t.  ii.  p.  1141.  *  I 
imagine  this  to  have  been  what  is  called- the  lyre  <)f  Mercury. 
See  M^moire  sur  la  Musique  des  Anciens,  par  M.  I'Abb^ 
Roussier,  p.  11.  f  See  note  XI.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
**  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  656.  Plut.  de  Mus.  t  ii.  p.  1 137. 
"  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  §  11.  t.  ii.  p.  63. 
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servaoce  of  the  others,  the  master  of  the  chorus/  ia 
die  absence  of  the  poet,  exercises  the  actors  for  a 
ItJiDg  time  before  the  representation  of  the  piece.  He 
beats  the  measure  with  his  feet,  his  hands^  or  by 
Qth^r  mitrsLDsP  which  may  give  the  movement  to  the 
performers  in  the  chorus,  who  are  attentive  to  all  his 
gCBtures.^ 

The  chorus  more  easily  obeys  the  measure  than 
the  single  voices ;  but  it  is  never  made  to  sing  in 
certain  modes,  the  enthusiastic  character  of  which  k 
QOt  citable  to  the  simple  and  tranquil  manners  of  tbe 
persons  it  represents:'  these  modes  are  reserved  for 
the  principal  personages. 

Tbe  genera,  which  proceed  by  quarters  of  tones, 
or  a  number  of  successive  half-tones,  are  excluded 
from  the  music  of  tbe  theatre,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  masculine,  or  sufficiently  easy  of  per- 
formance.' The  singing  is  preceded  by  a  prelude 
executed  by  two  ffiite- players.* 

The  duty  of  the  master  of  the  chorus  is  not  con**  I 

fined  to  guiding  the  voices  of  tho^e  who  are  under  his 
directions  ;  he  is  also  to  give  them  lessons  in  the  two 
kinds  qf  dances  which  are  adapted  to  the  theatre ; 
one  of  which,  the  dance  properly  so  palled,  the  choral 
performers   4)nly  execute  on  certain  occasions,   as 

<»  Pbt.  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  613.  Demosth  in  Mid.  p.  6I& 
»  Mem.  4o  VAead.  dee  Bell.  LeHr.  t.  v.  p  IGO.  ^  Aridlat 
Pfobl.  §  92.  t.  ii.  p.  7^5.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  770.  *  Plat,  de 
11)13.  t.  U.  p.  1137-  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t  ziii. 
p*  ^l,  '  i£lian.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  |5.  c.  S.  Uoyeh.  ia 
.'Evl^o'fff''  Schol.  Arislopli.  ia  Vesp.  v.  580 ;  ia  Ran.  v.  ifi8Sf 
in  Nub.  y.  3U.    Lacian.  in  Haunonad.  t.A.  p.  «851, 
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whet^,  ier  QXftQiple,  some  happy  tidings  compel  them 
to  yJdd  l0  the  transports  of  their  joy ;  *"  the  other, 
vMch  has  very  lately  beai  introduced  into  tragedy/ 
i$  ti)at  which,  by  regQlaUng  the  motions  and  different 
iniexions  of  the  body/  points  with  greater  preci^on 
}km  the  former  the  actions,  mann^rs^  and  sentiments.'' 
This,  of  all  imitations^  is  perhaps  the  most  energetici 
because  its  rapid  eloquence  is  not  wfeebled  1^  Ian* 
fgm^y  but  expresses  every  t^iog  by  exhibiting  it  to 
the  eyes,  and  is  no  less  proper  to  satisfy  the  mind 
tlian  to  excite  emotion  in  the  heart.  The  Greeks, 
therefore^  attentive  to  multijdy  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  passions,  have  onnitted  nothing  which 
might  bring  to  perfection  this  first  language  of  nature. 
Amon^  them,  poetry  and  music  are  always  supported 
by  the  action  of  the  performers.  ^  This  action^  so 
lively  and  so  persuasive,  animates  the  discourses  of 
Ibeir  orators/  and  sometimes  the  lessons  of  their 
philosophers.^  The  names  of  poets  and  orators  who 
have  enriched  it  with  new  figures  are  still  recorded ; "" 
and  their  researches  have  produced  an  art  which  ha^ 
oQ}y  been  corrupted  in  consequence  of  its  success. 

This  kind  of  dance  not  being,  like  the  harmony/ 
only  a  succession  of  cadenced  movements  and  expres- 
sive rests,  it  is  manifest  that  it  ought  to  be  diversified 

•  SophocL  in  Ajac.  v.  702  j  in  Trachin.  v.  220.  Schol.  ibid. 
Aristoph.  in  Lysistr.  ▼.  1247.  &c.  &c.  ""  Aristot.  Rhel.  lib.  3. 
c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  816.  ■  Ariatot. 
de  Poet.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  652.  '  Plut.  in  Detposth:  t.  i.  p.  851. 

Id.  im  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  845.  ^  Athen.  Ub.  1.  c.  17.  p.  21. 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  21,  22.  ^  Plot,  ia  Sympos.  lib.  9.  quiest.  15.  t.  ii. 
p.  747. 
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according  to  the  different  species  of  drama/  In  trage- 
dy it  should  depict  souls  which  sustain  their  passions, 
their  happiness,  or  their  misfortunes,  with  that  decen- 
cy and  firmness  which  are  suitable  to  the  elevation  -of 
their  character/  In  the  attitudes  of  the  actors  we 
ought  to  recognise  the  models  that  the  sculptors  have 
imitated,  to  give  to  their  figures  the  most  elegant  posi- 
tions/ The  evolutions  of  the  chorus  should  be  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  order  and  discipline  of  a  military 
march  ;  ^  and  all  the  exterior  signs  should  contribute 
with  such  precision  to  the  unity  of  the  interest,  that  a 
concert  no  less  agreeable  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  ears 
should  be  the  result. 

The  ancients  were  very  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  this  harmony,  since  they  gave  to  the  tragic  dance 
the  name  of  Emmeliay^  which  signifies  a  happy  mixture 
of  noble  and  elegant  concords,  an  exquisite  modulation 
in  the  action  of  the  personages  ;^  and  this,  in  fact,  have 
I  more  than  once  remarked,  and  especially  in  that 
piece  of  ^schlyus  in  which  king  Priam  offers  a  ransom 
for  the  body  of  his  son  J  The  chorus  of  Trojans,  pros- 
trate with  him  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  of  Hector, 
and  like  him  uttering,  amid  their  dignified  emotions, 
expressions  of  ginef,  fear,  and  hope,  communicate  to 
the  soul  of  Achilles,  and  that  of  the  spectators,  the 
sentiments  with  which  they  are  penetrated. 

•  Athen.  ibid.  p.  20;  lib.  14.  c.  7.  p.  630.  Sohol.  Aristoph. 
in  Nub.  V.  540.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  816.  «  Athcn. 
c.  6.  p.  6%9.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  628.  <  Plat.  ibid.     Lucian.  de 

Salt.  5  26.  t.  ii.  p.  283.     Hesycb.  in  •Eju.pgX.  ^  Schol.  Aris^ 

topb.  in  Ran.  v.  924.        '  Atben.  lib.  I .  c.  18.  p.  21. 
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The  dance  of  comedy  is  free,  familiar,  often  igno- 
ble,-aod  too  frequently  disgraced  by  a  licentiousness 
so  gross  as  to  disgust  persons  who  respect  decen-* 
cy.""  Even  Aristophanes  himself  has  made  a  merit  of 
having  banished  it  from  some  of  his  pieces.*" 

In  the  drama  which  is  called  satyric,  the  dance  or 
action  is  lively,  tumultuous;  but  without  expression, 
w. relation  to  the  words.* 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  perceived  the  merits  of 
the  imitative  dance,  they  ccmceived  such  a  fondness 
for  it,  that  authors,  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of 
the  multitude,  quickly  corrupted  it.  The  abuse  at 
present  has  arrived  at  its  height :  on  the  one  hand 
attempts  are  made  to  imitate,  or,  more  jMroperly  speak- 
ing, counterfeit  every  thing  ;^  and,  on  the  other,  ap- 
plause is  only  bestowed  on  effeminate  and  lascivious 
gestures,  or  confused  and  extravagant  movements. 
The  actor  Callipides,  who  was  sumamed  the  ape^  has 
almost  in  our  time  introduced,  or  rather  authorised, 
this  bad  taste,  by  the  dangerous  superiority  of  his 
talents.*  His  successors,  to  equal  him,  have  copied 
his  faults,  and,  to  surpass  him,  exi^erated  them. 
They  exert  and  strain  themselves  like  those  ignorant 
musicians  who,  by  forced  and  ridiculous  contortions, 
endeavour,  while  playing  the  flute,  to  represent  the 
winding  course  which  a  discus  traces  as  it  rolls  along 
the  ground,' 

The  multitude,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried 

•  ■ 

"  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  6.  Doport.  ibid.  p.  306.  ■  Aris- 
topb.  in  Nub.  v,  540.  •  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  7.  p.  630.  »  Ariatot. 
de  Poet.  c.  «6.  t.  ii.  p.  675.  *  See  note  XII.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.        ^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  26.  t.  ii  p.  675. 
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away  by  these  frigid  extravagances,  will  not  pardoi) 
errors  sometimes  more  excusable.  They  are  frequent- 
ly known  tp  express  by  degrees  their  disapprofoatioii 
of  an  actor,  first  by  low  murmurs,  then  by  loud  laugh- 
ter, tumultuous  exclamations,'  ana  violent  hissings/ 
They  stamp  with  their  feet  to  oblige  him  to  quit  the 
atege;*  make  hioi  tdkB  00*  his  mask,  that  they  may  tri* 
umph  in  his  shame ;  *  order  the  herald  to  call  anoth«r 
actor,  who  is  fined  if  he  be  not  present ;'  and  sdme- 
tiflfies  even  demand  that  a  disgraceful  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  on  him/  Neither  age,  celebrity;  oor 
long  services,  can  exempt  him  from  this  rigorous  treats 
meat  ;^  new  success  alone  can  restore  him  to  favour ; 
and  in  this  case  the  aucNence  clap  their  hands,*  and 
applaud  with  the  same  pleasure  and  the  same  fury. 

This  alternative  of  glory  and  disgrace  is  coiomen 
to  the  actor,  with  the  orator  who  speaks  in  the  aasam^ 
bly  of  the  people,  and  the  professor  who  instructs  isiis 
disciples/  In  like  manner,  also,  mediocrity  of  talents 
can  ^mly  degrade  his  profession.  He  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  a  citissen  ;  and,  as  he  mudt  be  free  firom 
all  the  stigmas  of  infamy  with  which  the  laws  punish 
olfences,  he  may  arrive  at  the  most  honourable  em- 
ployments. In  our  time,  a  famous  actor,  named 
Aristodeiiius,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  king 
of  Macedon/    Others  have  possessed  great  influence 

'  Plat,  tie  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  700.  •  Demosth.  de  FaU. 

Leg.  p.  346.  t  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  19.  (  129.  "JJoport.  in 

Theophr.  Charact.  c.  6.  p.  808.  «  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  H.  §  88. 

'  Lucian.  in  Apoll.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  713.  '  Aristoph.  in  Bquit.  v. 

&16.        '  Theoph.  Char.  c.  11.         ^  Duport.  In  Theophr.  Cha- 
ract p.  a7e.        *  i£schin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  397. 
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in  the  puUic  assembly.'^  I  shall  add  that  iBschylus^ 
SophocleSi  and  Aristophanes,  did  not  blush  to  act  a 
part  in  liieir  own  pieces.* 

I  have  seen  excellent  actors  :  I  have  seen  Tbeo- 
dorus  in  the  beginning  of  his  tboatrical  oireer,  and 
Polus  at  the  end  of  \m.  The  expression  of  the  foru^r 
WHS  so  truly  natural  that  be  might  have  been  takoai 
for  the  very  person  here  pri^ented;^  the  latter  had 
attained  to  the  perfection  of  his  art :  never  were  great>* 
er  powers  joined  to  so  much  intelligence  and  senti- 
ment In  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  he  acted 
the  part  of  Electra ;  I  was  present.  Nothing  can  be 
ccHiceived  of  greater  theatrical  effect  than  the  situation 
of  that  princess  when  she  embraces  the  urn  which  she 
imagines  to  contain  the  remains  of  her  brother  Orestes. 
In  this  instance  these  were  not  ashes  to  which  the 
actor  was  cold  and  indifferent,  they  were  the  very  ashes 
of  a  son  of  whom  Polus  had  lately  been  deprived.  He 
had  caused  the  urn  to  be  brought  from  tbe  toinb  in 
wych  it  was  enclosed  ;  and  when  it  was  presented  to 
him,  when  be  seized  \t  with  a  trembling  hand,  when 
taking  it  in  his  arms  he  pressed  it  to  Im  heart,  be  ut- 
tered acceals  of  such  lively  grief,  sq  moving,  and  so 
fearfully  expressive,  that  the  whoje  theatre  resounded 
with  exclamations ;  and  ibe  spectators  shed  torrents 
<d  tears  in  commiseration  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
son,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  father.' 

*  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  295  et  341 .  •  Athen.  lib.  1. 

c.  17.  p.  20  J  cap.  18.  p.  21.  Vi^  Aristoph.  p.  xiii.  •  ^  Aristot. 
Hhet.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  ^85.  ifilian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  14.  c.  40. 
«  Aul.  GcU.  lib.  V.  c.  6. 
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The  actors  have  habits  and  symbols  suit^  to 
their  parts.  The  kings  ^ird  their  brow  with  a  diadem ; 
they  lean  on  a  sceptre  which  bears  an  eagle  on  its 
top,*  and  are  habited  in  long  robes  of  purple,  or  other 
colours,  ornamented  with  gold.**  The  heroes  frequently 
appear  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion^  or  a  tiger,  and 
armed  with  swords,  spears,  quivers,  and  clubs  AH 
who  suffer  under  misfortunes,  wear  a  black,  brown,  or 
dirty  white  garment,  which  frequently  hangs  in  tatters. 
The  age,  sex,  condition,  and  present  situation  of  every 
personage  of  the  drama,  is  almost  always  indicated  by 
the  colour  of  his  dress.' 

But  this  is  still  better  effected  by  a  kind  of  helmet, 
by  which  the  head  is  entirely  covered,  and  which  sub- 
stituting an  artificial  visage  for  that  of  the  actor,  pro- 
duces successive  illusions  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  piece.  I  speak  of  the  mask,  of  which  there  are 
various  kinds,  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  satire.  Some 
are  provided  with  hair  of  different  colours ;  others 
with  beards  of  various  lengths  and  thickness ;  and 
others  represent,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty.'  There  are  some  which  open  an 
enormous  mouth;  lined  with  plates  of  brass,  or  some 
other  sonorous  substance,  that  may  give  the  voice  suf- 
ficient strength  to  reach  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 

theatre."     Others  also  have  a  kind  of  toupee  or  fore* 

• 

*  The  sceptre  was  originaUy  a  large  staff  or  truncheon. 
•*  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v. -512.  Schol.  ibid,  et  in  Nub.  v.  70.  Poll, 
lib.  4.  c.  18  §  115.     Suid    in  Uvang,  *  Lucian.  de  Saltat. 

5  27.  t.  ji.  p.  285.         ^  P..11.  ibid.  §  117.         '  Poll.  lib.  4.  «.  19. 
§  133,  &c.  «  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  5.  c.  7.     Cassiod.  Variar.  lib.  4. 

epist.  51.      Plin.  lib.  47.  c.  10.  p.  789.      Solin.  cap.  37.  p.  67* 
l>ttbo8>  Refl.  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  199. 
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top,  terminating  in  a  point,*"  and  represent  the  ancient 
bead'dress  of  the  Athenians ;  for  we  know  that  at  the 
time  the  first  essays  were  made  in  the  dramatic  art,  it 
was  the  custom  to  collect  and  fasten  the  hair  in  a 
bunch  or  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head."* 

Tragedy  employed  the  mask  almost  from  its  ear- 
liest invention,  but  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into 
comedy  is  not  known.^  It  has  supplied  the  place 
of  the  gross  colours  with  which  the  followers  of  Thes- 
fis  besmeared  their  faces,  and  the  thick  leaves  of  the 
vine-branch  with  which  they  shaded  their  brow,  that 
they  might  give  way  with  more  indiscretion  to  the  ex-. 
cesses  of  satire  and  licentiousness.  Thespis  increasied 
their  audacity  by  veiling  them  with  a  piece  of  linen  ;** 
and  from  this  essay,  iEschylus,  who  of  himself,  or  by 
his  imitators,  discovered  all  the  secrets  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  imagined  that  a  disguise,  consecrated 
by  custom,  might  be  a  new  means  of  impressing 
the  senses  and  the  heart.  The  mask  was  completed 
under  his  hands,  and  became  a  portrait  rendered 
more  lively  by  colours,  and  copied  from  the  sublime 
model  which  the  author  had  conceived  of  the  gods 
and  heroes.'  Chosrilus  and  his  successors  improved 
on  the  idea,  and  brought  it  to  such  perfection,'  that 
the  result  has  been  a  succession  of  portraits,  in  which 
are  expressed,  as  far  as  art  will  permit,  the  principal 


"  Poll.  ibid.  Lucian.  de  Saltat.  §  27.  t.  ii.  p.  984.  •  Thu- 
cyd.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Schol.  ibid.  iElian  Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  22. 
Pcriz.  ibid:  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  656.  *»  Said. 

indiW.  Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  39.  §  167.  '  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 
V.  278.  •  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  22.  p.  659.  Suid.  in  Xo/f <A. 
Etymol.  Magn.  in  'Epjx^y. 
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dtfierenceB  of  conditions,  and  the  characters  and  sen- 
timents which  good  or  evil  fortune  inspire.*  Hd\V  of- 
ten,  in  fact,  have  I  not  discerned,  at  a  single  glance, 
the  profound  grief  of  Niobe,  the  atrocious  projects  of 
Medea,  the  terrible  rAge  of  Hercules,  the  deplorable 
despondency  of  the  wretched  Ajax,"  and  the  menacing 
fury  of  the  pale  and  haggard  Euu^ienides  !' 

There  was  a  time  when  comedy  presented  to  the 
spectators  the  faithful  portrait  of  those  whom  it  openly 
attacked/  More  decent  at  present,  it  confines  itSelf 
to  general  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  relative  t6 
the  absurdities  and  vices,  which  are  the  object  of  its 
sutire ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  us  immediately  to 
recognise  the  master,  the  servant,  the  parasite,  the  in- 
dulgent or  severe  old  man,  the  youth  of  regular  man- 
ners or  dissipated  life,  the  maiden  adorned  in  all  her 
charms,  and  the  matron  distinguished  by  the  gravity 
of  her  carriage  and  her  silver  hairs.*  • 

We  do  not  indeed  see  the  various  shades  of  pas* 
sion  succeed  each  other  in  the  ootintenance  of  the  ac- 
tor ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  are  so  dis- 
tant from  the  stage,  that  it  woiild  be  impossible  for 
them  in  any  manner  to  be  reached  by  this  eloquent 
language/  Let  us  proceed  to  objections  that  are  bet- 
ter founded;  The  mask  causes  the  voice  to  lose  a  part 
of  those  inflexions  which  give  it  so  many  charms  in 
conversation ;  its  transitions  are  sometimes  abrupt,  its 

*Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  §  133,  &c.  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  (Edip. 
Tyr.  ¥.  80.  •  Qointil.  lib.  11,  c.  3.  p.  702.  »  Aristoph.  in  Plut. 
▼.  4«3.  J  Id.  in  Equit.  v  330.  Schol.  ibid.  ■  Poll.  lib.  4.  c. 
19.  §  135,  a^c.         *  Dobos.  Refl.  Crit.  t.  iH.  p.  909. 
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intonatiom  barsh  and  rugged  ;^  the  laugh  is  altered ; 
and  if  it  is  dot  managed  with  art,  its  grace  and  effecj: 
are  entirdry  lost.^  In  fine,  how  is  it  possible  to  endure 
the  sight  of  an  hideous  mouth,  always  motionless/  and 
continually  gaping  when  the  actor  is  silient  r* 

The  Greeks  are  sensible  of  these  inconveniences  : 
but  they  would  be  still  more  offended  if  the  actors  per-^ 
formed  without  such  a  disguise ;  since,  in  fact,  they 
could  not  express  the  relations  which  exist,  or  ought 
to  exist,  between  the  physiognomy  and  the  character, 
between  the  condition  and  the  external  appearande^^ 
AihcBig  a  nation  which  does  not.permit  women  to  ap- 
pear on.the  8l»ge,^aod  which  considers  propriety  as  a 
rule  as  indispensable  aivd  essential  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  as  in  that  of  morals,  what  disgust  must  not  be 
Excited  at  sedng  Antigone  and  Phaedra  appear  with 
f^^tures  the  harshness  of  which  would  destroy  the 
ilkrsion,  Agamemnon  and  Priam  with  ap  ignoble  air, 
and  Hippolytus  and  AchiUies  with  wrinkles  and  grey 
hairs  !  The  mask,  which  it  is  allowed  to  change  with 
every  scene,  and  on  which  may  ht  pourtrayed  the 
symptoms  of  the  principal  affections  of  the  soul,  can 
albne  maintain  and  justify  the  error  of  the  senses,  and 
add  a  new  degree  of  probability  to  imitation. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  in  tragedy  the 
stature  of  the  actors  is  frequently  increased  to  four  cu- 

*  Dlog.  Lafirt.  lib.  4.  $  «7.    Said,  in  *Aoi.    *  Quintil.  Kb.  11. 
•.  3*  p.  71<I.  '  Lucian.  de  Gymnas.  4  23.  t.  ii.  p.  904.  ■  Id. 

d«  Saltat.  t.  ii.  p.  ^4.  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  litS.  5.  c.  9.  *  See 
note  XIILat  the  end  of  the  volume:  *  Plot,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 
p.  39&.  Pint,  in  Ffaoeion.  t.  i.  p.  750.  Lucian.  de  Sidt.  §  28. 
t.  ii.  p.  285.    Aul.  Gell.  lib.  7.  c.  &. 
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bits/*  the  height  of  Hercules'  and  the  most  ancient 
heroes.  This  is  effected  by  buskins,  which  raise  them 
four  or  five  inches  -}  while  gauntlets  lengthen  their 
arms ;  and  their  breasts,  sides,  and  every  part  of  their 
body,  are  rendered  apparently  thicker  in  proportion.' 
And  when,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  tragedy,  which 
requires  a  strong  and  sometimes  vehement  declama* 
tion,^  this  almost  colossal  figure,  habited  in  a  magnifi- 
cent robe,  makes  the  theatre  resound  with  a  voice  au- 
dible to  its  utmost  extremity  ;*  there  are  few  spectators 
who  will  not  feel  the  full  eflfect  of  this  majestic  deco^ 
ration,  and  find  themselves  more  disposed  to  receive 
the  impressions  it  is  intended  to  communicate. 

Before  the  pieces  begin,  care  is  taken  to  purify  the 
place  of  assembly ;"  and  after  they  are  ended,  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  magistrates  ascend  the  stage,  and 
make  libations  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  Bacchus.^ 
These  ceremonies  seem  to  impress  a  character  of  sanc*« 
tity  on  the  pleasures  which  they  precede  and  which 
they  conclude. 

The  decorations  with  which  the  scene  is  embel- 

f  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1046.  Athcn.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  198. 
*  Six  Grecian  feet,  or  five  French  feet,  eight  inches  (six  English 
feet  and  nearly  half  an  inch.)  'ApoUod.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  §  9. 

p.  96.  Philostr.  lib.  ^.  c.  21.  p.  73  ;  lib.  4.  c.  16.  p.  152.  AuL 
GcU.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  *  Winckelm.  Hist  de  1* Art.  t.  ii.  p.  194. 

jBju0d.  Monam.  Ined.  torn.  ii.  p.  247.  i  Lucian.  de  Saltat. 

c.  27.  t.  ii.  p.  284.  Id.  Tragoed.  c.  41.  t.  ii.  p.  688.  ^  Horat. 
lib.  1.  ep.  3.  v.  13.  Juvenal.  Satir.  6.  v.  36.  Buteqg.  de 
Tbcatr.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  'Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  4.  p.  77.  Philostr. 
Vit.  A  pollen,  lib.  5.  c.  9.  p.  495.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  28. 
t«  i.  p.  158.  "  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  KaiofT,  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  9.  §  104.         »  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483. 
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Ksbed  are  not  less  strikii^  to  the  eyes  of  the  inultitttde. 
The  idea  of  them  was  first  conceived,  in  the  time  of 
iEscbylus,  by  an  artist  named  Agatharcus,  who>  in  a 
learned  treatise,  explained  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  proceeded.^  These  first  essays  were  afterwards 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  efibrts  of  the  successors 
of  iEschylus/  and  by  the  works  which  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus  published  on  the  rules  of  perspective.** 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  scene 
jpepresents  a  pleasant  plain/  a  frightful  solitude/  the 
sea  shore,  surrounded  by  steep  rocks  and  deep  ,ca- 
Yems/  tents  erected  near  a  besieged  city,'*  or  a  har- 
bour filled  with  ships/  Usually  the  action  passes  in 
the  vestibule  of  a  palace,'  or  of  a  temple  :'  in  front  is 
an  Qpen  place;  on  the  side,  houses  are  seen,  be- 
tween which  two  principal  streets  go  off,  one  towards 
the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  west/ 

The  first  display  is  sometimes  very  beautiful  and 
grand.  Aged  men>  women,  and  children,  are  beheld 
prostrate  near  an  altar,  and  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  gods  and  the  aid  of  their  sovereign/  In  the 
course  of  the  piece  the  spectacle  is  varied  in  a  thou- 
sand modes.  Youthful  princes  arrive  in  a  hunting 
dress,  and,  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  their  dogs, 

* 

•  Vitrav.  Praef ,  lib.  7.  p.  124.         ^  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph. 
'  Vitniv.  ibid.  '  Euripid.  in  Electr.  '  Mschy\.  in  Prom, 

*'Soph.  in  Philoct.  Euripid.  in  Iphig.  In  Taur.  'Soph,  in 
Ajac.  Euripid.  in  Troad.  Id.  in  Rhes.  *  Euripid.  Iphig.  in 
Aul.  ^  Id.  in  Med.  in  Alcest.  in  Androm.  Soph,  in  Trach. 
Id.  in  (Edip.  Tyr.  » Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  in  Ion.  •  Sopl^ 
in  Ajac.  v.  816.  Euripid.  in  Orest.  v.  1359.  *  Soph,  in 
<£d]p.Tyr.    Euripid.  in  Suppl. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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sing  bymos  in  honour  of  Diana  f  or  a  chariot  appears 
in  which  is  seen  Andromache  with  her  ison  Astyanax  ;^ 
or  another  chariot,  which  now  brings  in  solema  pomp 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  Clyta&mnestra,  aurrounded 
by  her  slaves,  and  holding  the  io&nt  Orest^,  who  is 
deeping,  in  her  arms ;  ^  and  now  conveys  her  to  the 
cottage  where  her  daughter  Electra  is  drawing  water 
from  a  fountain/  Here  Ulysses  and  Diomede  enter 
by  night  the  Trojan  camp,  through  which  they 
quickly  spread  alarm  ;  the  sentinels  run  together  from 
all  sides,  crying :  Stajp,  stop  I  kUl^  kilU^  Thare  the 
Grecian  soldiers,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  appear  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  begin  to  reduce  that 
celebrated  city  to  ashes.^  At  another  time  coffins 
are  brought,  containing  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Argives  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Thebes;  their 
funerals  are  celebrated  on  the  stage,  and  their  widows 
express  their  grief  in  mournful  songs*  One  of  them, 
named  Eyadne,  is  seen  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  erected  the  funeral  pile  of  Capaneua, 
her  hpsband.  She  is  haibited  in  her  richest  orna- 
ments, and,  deaf  to  the  intreati^  of  her  father,  and 
the  ories  of  her  companions,  precipitates  herself  into 
the  devouring  flames/  « 

The  marvellous  also  adds '  to  the  charm  of  the 
eKhibition^  Some'  god  descends  in  dramatic  ma- 
chinery ;  or  the  shade  of  Polydorus  bursts  from  the 

*  Euripid.  in  Helen,  v.  1185  j  in  HippoL  v.  58.  *  Id.  in 
Troad.  v.  568.  •  Id.  in  Iphig.  in  Aul.  v.  616.  '  Id.  in 
Electr.  V.  55  et  998.  «  Rhes.  ap.  Eurip.  v.  675.  '  Burip.  in 
Troad,  v.  1266.        « Id.  in  Suppl.  v.  1054  et  1070. 
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bo90m  of  die  earth,  to  adnauBce  to  Heculm  tfa^  new 
calamities  by  which  she  is  menaced.^  The  ^ort  of 
Adhilles  leaves  the  tomb,  appears  to  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks  and  commands  them  to  sacrifice  Polyxena, 
die  daughter  of  Priam  ;^  or  Helen  ajscends  to  the 
vwlt  of  heaven,  where,  transformed  into  a  codstella- 
tiqci^  she  is  to  become  a  propitious  sign  to  mariners ;" 
or  Medea  traverses  the  air  in  a  car  drawn  by 
dragons.!* 

I  shall  here  stop^ — ^Were  a  greater  numb^  of 
aiami^es  necessary,  I  might  easily  find  them  in  the 
Gneek  tragedies,  and  especially  in  the  more  ancient. 
One  of  the  pieces  of  i£schylus  is,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
only  a  succession  of  moveable  pictures;^  some  of 
them  interesting,  and  others  so  extravagant  and  rnon'* 
stitHis,  that  they  could  only  present  themselves  to  the 
Heentious  imagination  of  the  author. 

In  fact,  exaggeration  enters  even  into  the  mar- 
vellous, when  we  see  on  the  stage  Vulcan  accom- 
panied by  Strength  and  Force  nailing  Prometheus  to 
the  summit  of  Caucasus ;  and  when  we  behold,  im- 
mediately after,  that  strange  personage  the  Ocean 
arrive,  mounted  on  a  kind  of  hippogriff,^'  and  the 
nymph  lo  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer  on  her  head.*^ 
The  Greeks  at  present  reject  such  portraits,  as  little 
suitable  to  tragedy;'  and  admire  the  discretion  with 

'  Eurip.  in  Hecub.         '  Id.  in  Heoilb.  Soph.  ap.  Longin.  de 
Sublim.  c.  15.  p.  114;  ">  Id.  io  Orett.  v.  1631.  "  Id   in 

Med.  V.  1321.  SchoL  ibid.  Senec.  in  Med.  v.  1025.  Horat. 
epod.  S.  ▼.  14.  *  iBschyl.  in  Suppl.  '  Id.  in  Plrom.  ▼.  286 
et  395.  « Id.  ibid.  v.  590  et  675.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  14. 
p.  662. 
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which  Sophocles  has  treated  this  part  of  the  dramatic 
exhibition  in  one  of  his  pieces. 

CEdipuSy  deprived  of  sight,  and  driven  from  his 
states,  has  arrived  with  his  two  daughters  at  the  town 
of  Colonus^  in  the  environs  of  Athens,  whither  The- 
seus comes  to  grant  him  an  asylum.  He  had  been 
informed  by  the  oracle  that  his  death  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  extraordinary  signs;  and  that  his  bones, 
deposited  in  a  place  which  should  be  known  only  to 
Theseus  and  his  successors,  should  for  ever  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  Thebans,  and 
secure  their  favour  to  the  Athenians.  His  design  is 
to  reveal,  before  his  death,  this  secret  to  Theseus/ 
The  Coloniates,  however,  are  fearful  lest  the  presence 
of  Q£dipus,  unfortunate  and  defiled  with  crimes, 
should  occasion  some  calamity  to  befal  them.  While 
they  are  employed  in  these  reflections,  th^ey  suddenly 
exclaim : 

'*  Almighty  Jove^  what  thunders  rend  the  air ! ' 

GBdipus. 
My  daughters,  O  ray  daughters^  to  this  place 
Is  there  the  generous  Theseus  who  will  bring } 

Antigonb. 
His  presence  \Yhat  of  moment  here  requires  ? 

OSdipvs. 
Soon  will  this  winged  thunder  of  high  Jove 
Lead  me  to  Pluto*s  realms.    Send  then  with  speed. 

Choius  (singingj 
AwfuUy  dreadful  is  this  deep*ning  roar 
Roird  by  the  hand  of  Jove :  my  hoary  hairs 

•Sophod.  in  GEdip.  Colon,   v.  93  et  650.        *  Id.  ibid. 
V.  1460,  &o. 
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Are  nit*d,  tfaxongh  horror^  upright  on  my  head^ 
And  my  soul  sinks  within  me. — ^There  again 
The  rapid  lightning  flames  along  the  sky^ 
What  terrible  event  doth  this  portend  > 
The  dread  of  it  appals  me  :  not  in  vain^ 
Not  unproductive  of  some  dreadful  fate. 
These  thunders  roll.— Almighty  Jove  !    Again 
Wide  through  th'ethereal  vault  of  heaven  they  roll* 

CBdipus. 

Tfais^  O  my  daughters^  is  the  fated  day 
That  ends  ray  life :  there  is  no  refuge  more. 

Ckohus. 
How  know'st  tho«  this  ?  Ml&ence  hast  thou  this  divin'd  }^ 

GSdipus, 

I  know  it  well :  but  with  the  utmost  speed 
Be  your  illustrious  sovereign  hither  call'd. 

Choius  fiingingj 

Ah  me!  ah  me!    Again  the  thunder's  roar 
Around  us  with  redoubled  fury  rolls. 
Be  merciful,  O  God !  if  to  this  land^ 
My  native  country^  aught  of  dire  event 
Thou  bringest,  yet  be  merciful  to  me ; 
Nor  let  me  share  misfortune  as  my  meed. 
Because  this  man  with  fated  woes  oppress*d 
I  saw ;  Almighty  Jove,  on  thee  I  call !  f  " 

POTTEK. 

*  The  French  gives  this  line  to  Antigone.  f  From  this 
fragment  of  a  scene,  and  all  that  I  have  said  above,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  Greek  tragedy  was  like  the  French  opera,  only 
a  mixture  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  scenery :  but  ^^dth  two 
differences  5  first,  that  the  words  were  sometimes  sung  and 
sometimes  declaimed  $  and,  secondly,  that  the  chorus  rai«ly 
executed  dances  properly  so  called,  and  that  these  were  always 
accompanied  with  singing. 
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The  scene  cootimics  in  the  same  maimer  till  the 
arrival  of  Theseus;  to  whom  QEdipos  hastens  to  reveal 
his  secret. 

The  representation  of  dramatic  pieces  requires  a 
great  number  of  machines,''  some  of  wbicl^  are  em- 
ployed for  flights  through  the  ahr,  tiie  descent  of 
deities/  or  the  apparition  of  ghosts ;  and  others  to 
produce  or  give  the  resemblance  of  natural  effects,  as 
smoke,  flame/  or  thunder ;  die  sound  of  the  latter  of 
which  is  imitated  by  causing  stones  to  fall  from  a 
great  height  into  a  braaen  vessel.'  Other  machines, 
^y  turning  on  nrheds  or  rollers,  present  to  the  spec- 
tators the  inside  of  a  house  or  tent.*  In  this  manner 
is  Ajax  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  •  animals  he  ha? 
recently  sacrificed  to  his  fury.^ 

'Managers  are  appointed  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
expense  attending  the  representation  of  the  pieqes. 
In  return  they  receive  a  trifling  [Heoe  of  money  from 
each  of  the  spectators."" 

At  first,  and  white  there  was  only  a  small  wooda:! 
theatre,  it  was  not  permitted  to  require  any  thing  at 
the  door ;  but  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  best  .places 
causing  frequent  quarrels  to  arise^  the  governinent 
ordered  that,  for  the  future,  each  person  should  pay. a 
drachma."^    The  rich  were  then  in  possession  of  all 

»  Plat  de  Glor.  Ath€».  t.  ii.  p.  348.  ^  Poll.  Ub.  4.  c.  19. 

§  190.  Bttlen^.  lib.  1.  c.  SI  et  t^.  ^  Earlpid*  Qrett  t.  1&4S 
el  1677.  *  Schol.  AristQph.  in  Nub.  v.  991.  "  Amto]^  ia 
Acham.  ▼.  4ar.  Schol.  ibid .  *  Schol.  Soph,  in  Ajac.  r.  SU. 
« l>»inotth.  de  Cor.  p.  477.  Theophr.  Chafacl.  c.  11.  C^Muab. 
ibkl.  p.  iOO.    Dupovt.  ibid.  p.  S41  el  383.  *  Ueqnek  Sakk 

et  Harpocr.  in  Oea^^ix. 
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the  places^  the  price  of  which  was  soon  rechiced  to  aa 
obolus  by  the  management  of  Pericles,  who  wished  to 
attaich  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  to  bi^  interest  He 
caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  by  which  it  was  eqactcd 
that  pne  of  the  magbtrates,  before  every  dramattc 
performance,  should  distribute  to  each  of  those  citi«. 
zens  two  oboli,  one  to  pay  for  his  place,  and  another 
to  assist  him  to  supply  his  wants  daring  the  fes- 
tivals.* 

The  building  of  the  present  theatre,  which,  being 
much  more  spacious  than  the  old  one,  is  not  exposed 
to  the  same  inconveniences,  ought  naturally  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  liberality.  But  the  decree  has 
never  been  repealed,'  though  its  consequences  have 
been  extremely  pernicious  to  the  state.  Pericles  had 
assigned  the  expense  with  which  he  charged  the  royal 
treasury  to  be  defrayed  from  the  contributions  levied 
on  the  allies  to  make  war  on  the  Persians.'  Embol- 
dened by  this  first  success,  be  continued  to  draw  from 
the  same  source,  till  the  funds  of  the  military  treasury 
were  insensibly  all  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
multitude.  Not  long  since,  an  orator  having  pro- 
posed to  restore  them  to  their  original  destination,  the 
general  assembly  passed  a  decree  forbidding  any 
person,  under  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the  subject;^ 
and  no  one  now  dares  to  oppose  in  form  this 
enormous  abuse.  Demosthenes  has  twice  attempted, 
by  indirect  means,  to  point  out  the   mischiefs  re- 

*  Liban.  Argam.«01yiith.  1.  Ulpian.  in  Olynth.  1.  p.  14. 
f  Aristoph.'  in  Vesp.  v.  1184.  '  Isocr.  de  Pace^  t.  i.  p.  400. 
^Ulpian.  ibid. 
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suiting  from  it;'  but,  despaiiting  of  success,  he  now 
expressly  declares  that  no  change  ought  to  be  made.^ 

The  manager   sometimes    gives  the   exhibitk>n^ 
gratis;-  sometimes  also  he  distributes  tickets  which 
are  received  instead  of  the  usual  pay,*"  which  is  now 
5xed  at  two  oboli.*" 


I  Demosth.  Olynth.  1.  p.  3  et  4.    Ulpian.  p.  11.    Olynlk.  3. 
p.  36.  ^  Demosth.  Phil.  4.  p.  100.  '  Theophr.  Charact. 

c.  11.        ■  Id.  ibid.        .  *  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  477.    Theophr. 
ibid.  c.  6. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

C(meer$ation8  on  the  Nature  and  Object  of  Tragedy t 

At  the  house  of  Apollodorus  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  his  nephews,  named  Zopyrus,  a 
young  man  of  genius,  and  ardently  desirous  to  dedi- 
cate his  talents  to  the  stage.  One  day,  when  he  came 
to  see  me,  he  found  with  me  Nicephorus,  a  poet  who, 
after  some  attempts  in  comedy,  believed  he  had  rea- 
son to  prefer  the  art  of  Aristophanes  to  that  of 
iEschylus. 

Zopyrus  spoke  to  me  of  his  favourite  subject  with 
new  warmth.  Is  it  not  strange,  said  he,  that  the  rules 
for  tragedy  have  never  been  collected?  We  have 
great  models;  but  these  models  have  also  great  de- 
fects. Formerly  genius  might  soar  uhrestrained :  at 
present  it  is  expected  that  it  should  observe  laws  in 
which  no  one  deigns  to  instruct  us.  And  what  need . 
have  you  of  instruction  ?  replied  Nicephonis.  In  a 
comedy,  the  events  which  have  preceded  the  action, 
the  incidents  of  which  it  is  constituted,  the  complica- 
tion and  the  developement,  are  all  the  offspring  of  the 
invention  of  the  poet ;  and  the  public  therefore  pass 
judgment  on  him  with  extreme  rigour.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  tr^dy,  the  subjects  of  which  are  given 
and  known,  and  whether  they  be  probable  or  not  is 
of  little  importance.     Present  to  us  Adrastus,  the 
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very  children  will  recount  to  you  his  misfortunes.  At 
the  name  alone  of  (Edipus  or  Alcmaeon,  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  piece  must  conclude  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  mother*  If  the  thread  of  the  intrigue  should 
drop  from  your  hands,  make  the  chorus  sing ;  are  you 
embarrassed  with  the  catastrophe,  cause  some  god  to 
descend  in  machinery.  The  people,  seduced  by  Uie 
music  and  the  decoration,  will  indulge  you  in  every, 
kind  of  licence,  and  crown  without  beiotation  yow 
noble  effibrts.^ 

But  I  perceive  your  surprise,  and  will  proceed  to 
a  more  substantial  vindication  of  what  I  have  ad^ 
vanced.  He  tiien  sat  down;  and  while,  after  the 
manner. of  the  sophists,  he  raised  his  hand  to  assume, 
an  elegant  gesture,  we  saw  Theodectes,  the  author  of. 
several  excellent  tragedies,^  eater,  accompanied  by 
Polus,  one  of  the  ablest  actors  of  Greece^''  and  some 
others  of  ouriAiemds,  who  td  an  exquisite  taste  joined 
profound  knowledge. — So!  said  Nicephorus  to  me^ 
smiling,  what  must  I  do  with  my  gestiure?  You  most 
reserve  it,  said  I,  for  another  opportunity;  you  wiil 
peiiiaps  soon  have  occaaioii  to  employ  it ;  and  imnie* 
diately,  taking  Zopynis  by  the  hand,  I  said  to  Theo^ 
dectes.  Permit  me  to  ii^oduce  to  you  this  yoong  man; 
he  aspires  to  enter  the  terofrfe  of  fame,  and  I  wish  to 
recoihmend  him  to  those  who  aw  acquainted  with  the 

road  to  it 

Theodectes  appeared  prqposoessed  in  bis  favoOTi 

•  Antiph.  et  Diphil.  ap.  Ath«n.  lib.  6.  p.  222.  ^  Plut.  in 
X.  Ehet.  torn.  ii.  p.  357.  Said,  in  ®£oS.  «  Aul.  GcII.  lib.  7. 
cap.  5. 
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and  protnbed  his  advice  when  it  might  be  requisite^ 
We  are  at  present,  added  I,  surrounded  with  difficol-* 
ties,  for  want  of  a  eode  of  precepts.  But  whence, 
replied  he,  can  we  obtain  it>  Men  of  genius,  witii 
tnodels  before  them,  sometimes  apply  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  an  art;  but  as  the  theory  ought  to 
consider  that  art  in  its  essence,  and  raise  itself  to  its 
ideal  beauty,  it  is  nec^sary  that  fdiilosophy  should 
enlighten  taste,  and  direct  experience.  I  know,  an- 
swoied  I,  that  you  have  long  studied  tiie  nattsrie  of  the 
drama^  which  has  procured  you  deserved  apf^oses; 
and  that  you  have  frequently  disclosed  its  prindpies 
witfi  Aristotle,  both  in  convi^^sation  and  in  writings 
But  you  know  also,  saki  he,  that  in  thb^  research  m 
find,  at  every  step,  problems  to  nssolve,  and  difficultieB 
U>  vanquish ;  that  each  rule  is  contradicted  by  an  ex** 
ample  which  is  an  exception,  and  that  every  such 
example  may  be  justified  by  success;  that  the  most 
contrary  practices  are  authorised  by  great  names ;  and 
that  we  are  sometinies  in  danger  of  censuring  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  Athens^  Jadge  then  if  J  ooght 
to  expose  myself  to  this  ririr  in  idde  presence  of  time 
mortal  enemy. 

My  dear  Theodectes,  replied  Nicephorus,  you 
shall  not  be  under  die  neoessity  of  accusing  them ;  I 
wAl  myself  voluntarily  undertake  this  task.  Only 
communicate  your  doubts,  and  we  will  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  company.  Theodeetes  yielded  to  our 
solicitations,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  always 
be  permitted  ^to  shield  hims^f  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  that  we  would  enlighten  and  instruct  him, 
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and  that  the  most  essential  articles  should  alone  be 
discussed.  Notwithstanding  the  latter  precaution^  we 
were  obliged  to  meet  several  days  successively.  I  shall 
proceed  to  give  the  result  of  these  conversations ;  but 
must  previously  observe  that,  to  avoid  confusion,  I 
adixdt  only  a  few  interlocutors. 

FIRST   CONVERSATION. 

Zop^rus.  Since  you  jpant  me  permission,  illustrious 
Theodectes,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  ask  you,  what  is 
the  object  of  tragedy  ? 

TTuoiectes.  The  interest  arising  from  terror  and 
pity/  and,  to  produce  this  effect,  I  present  you  with 
an  action  which  is  important,  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
extent'  Leaving  to  comedy  the  vices  and  absurdities 
of  private  persons,  tragedy  paints  only  great  calamir 
ties,  and  takes  its  examples  from  the  elevated  class  of 
kings  and  heroes. 

Zopyrw.  And  why  does  it  not  sometimes  choose 
them  from  among  the  inferior  conditions  of  men? 
They  would  make  a  more  lively  impression  on  me, 
if  they  approached  nearer  to  the  station  which  I  hold 
in  life.^ 

Thdodectes.  I  know  not  but  they  might  then,  if 
pourtrayed  by  an  able  hand,  excite  in  us  emotions  too 
violent.  Whexi  I  take  my  examples  from  a  rank  in*- 
finitely  superior  to  yours,  I  leave  you  the  liberty  to 

'  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  6M|  c.  11.  p.  660;  c.  14. 
p.  66S.  *  Id.  ibid.  cap.  6.  p.  6%€.  >  Id.  Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  8. 
t.  ii.  p.  559. 
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apply  them  to  yourself,  and  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
excepted  from  similar  calamities. 

Polus.  On  the  contrary  I  have  always  thou^t 
that  the  abasement  of  power  ever  makes  a  greater  im- 
pression on  us  than  the  obscure  revolutions  of  inferior 
conditions.  We  notice  less  the  thunderbolt  when  it 
falls  on  a  shrub,  than  when  it  cleaves  an  oak  which 
lifted  its  proud  head  to  the  skies. 

Theodectes.  We  should  inquire  of  the  neighbour- 
ing shrubs  in  what  manner  they  are  afiected  in  these 
two  cases,  one  of  which  is  more  adapted  to  astonish^ 
but  the  other  to  interest  them.  But,  without  continuing 
tliis  discussion  any  farther,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
more  direct  answer  to  the  question  of  Zopyrus. 

Our  earliest  authors  ordinarily  exercised  their  ge- 
nius  on  the  celebrated  personages  of  the  heroic  times. 
We  have  preserved  this  custom,  because  republicans 
ever  contemplate  with  a  kind  of  malignant  joy,  thrones 
overwhelmed  in  the  dust ;  and  the  fall  of  a  sovereign, 
which  is  followed  necessarily  by  that  of  an  empire.  I 
shall  add  that  the  misfortunes  of  private  persons  could 
not  be  accommodated  to  the  marvellous,  which  tragedy 
requires. 

The  action  ought  to  be  entire  and  perfect ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  should  have  a  banning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end:"*  for  thus  the  philosophers  express  themselves 
when  they  speak  of  a  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  are 
successively  unfolded  to  our  eyes.'    To  illustrate  liiis 

'  "  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  656j  et  c.7.  p.  658.  Cor- 
neiUe,  ler  Diicoarf  sur  le  Po8iiie  Dnunatiqtie>  p.  14.  f  Flat, 
in  Parm.  t.iii.  p.  137* 
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rule  by  ao  example— in  the  Iliad  the  action  commences 
by  the  contention  of  Agan^mnon  and  Achilles ;  it  is 
continued  by  the  recital  of  the  misfortunes  consequent 
on  the  retkring  of  the  latter  from  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks ;  ainl  it  concludes  i^hen  he  yields  to  the  tears 
of  Priam/  In  fiu:t,  after  this  aflEecting  scene  the  rea- 
der 6nd8  nothing  more  to  wish. 

Niaphorus.  WhU  could  the  spectator  desire 
after  the  death  of  Ajax ;  is  not  the  action  end^  at 
tivo^thirds  of  the  piece?  Ye^;  Sophocles  has  thought 
prc^r  to  continue  it  by  a  friged  contestation  between 
Menelaus  and  Teucer ;  one  ci  whom  insists  on  r^fus- 
ing^  and  the  other  ongrantingi  the  rites  of  sepulture  to 
the  wretched  Ajax/ 

Theod^ea.  To  be  deprived  of  these  hoi¥)urs 
heightens  among  us  the  horrors  of  death,  and  may 
tber^we  add  a  new  terror  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  piece. 
Our  ideas  in  this  be;^  to  phaqge;  and  if  they  i^bould 
so  alter  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  affected  at  thi9  out- 
mge,  notbwg  can  be  more  misplaced  than  the  dispute 
of  iwhipfo  yw  speak :  but  this  will  not  bi^  the  fault  of 
Slophpclet*  I  return  to  the  action- 
Do  not  imagine,  with  some  authors,  that  its  unity 
is  oply  tb(&  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  do  not  atteppt, 
after  their  eicampl^  to  comprehend,  even  in  a  poem,  all 
tb^  c)rcumf»t8npe3  of  thelife  of  Theseus  or  of  Hercu- 
les.* Excessively  to  prolong  the  interest,  or  to  diffuse 
it  over  too  great  a  number  of  particulars,  is  to  weaken 

'  Da^>  ,]El«flexioii9  m  le  Poiitii|ue  d*Ariftote,  pag^  106. 
'8wh.  in  4jpc,.  Cwr»/1"  Pitc.j»w  le  Potfine  Drwn.,  p.  13. 
*  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  8.  p.  6M ;  et  c.  IS.  p.  W6. 
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or  destroy  it.^  Admire  the  discfetion  of  Homer ;  he 
has  chosen  for  the  Iliad  only  an  episode  of  the  war  of 
Troy/ 

Z0[nfru8.  I  know  that  our  emotions  are  stareogtb- 
ened  as  they  approach  and  unite ;  and  thsA  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  agitate  the  soul,  is  to  ply  it  with 
redoubled  strokes :  yet  it  is  necessary  that. the  action 
should  have  a  certain  extent  That  of  the  Agememnon 
of  iEschylus  cannot  pass  but  in  a  considerable  time ; 
that  of  the  Suppliants  of  J^uripidas  lasts  several  days  ; 
while  those  of  the  Ajax  and  the  OSdipus  of  Sophocles 
are  completed  in  a  short  portion  of  a  single  day.  The 
noblest  pieces  on  our  stage  present  us,  on  this  bead, 
with  varieties  by  which  I  am  embarrassed. 

Theodectes.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  action 
should  only  last  the  time  of  the  representation  df  the 
piece.  But  endeavour  at  least  tp  comprise  it  within 
the  space  of  time'  in^hich  elapses  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.* 

I  have  said  the  more  on  the  action,  benuse  it  is, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  the  soul  of  tragedy ;  *  and  bec^uose 
the  dramatic  interest  d^pepds  especially  on  the  Jbhle, 
of  constituticm  of  the  subject.  . 

^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  26.  p.  676.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  23.  p.  671. 
^  Id.  ibid.  C.5.  p.  656.  Dacier^  Refl.  sur  la  Poet  p.  66.  Pra- 
tique dtt  Theatre,  liy.  2.  c.  7*  p.  108.  *  The  worda  of  Aris- 
totle are>  a  revolution  of  the  sun ;  and  from  this  expression  the 
moderns  have  formed  their  rule  of  twenty- four  hours.  But  the 
most  learned  commentators  understand  by  a  revolution  of  the  sun, 
only  the  continuance  of  that  luminary  above  the  horizon ;  and 
as  tbe  tragedies  were  performed  at  the  ei^d  of  irioter,  ^e  dura- 
tion of  the  action  ought  onlyto  be  nine  or  tea  hours*  *  Afis- 
tot.  c.  6.  p.  6ft7« 
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Pobis.  This  principle  is  established  by  facts:  I 
have  seen  pieces  succeed  ivhich  had  no  other  merit 
than  a  fable, well  formed  and  ubly  conducted  :  and  I 
have  seen  others  in  which  the  manners,  sentiments,  and 
style,  seemed  to  insure  success:  which  nevertheless 
faited,  because  the  ordonnance  of  the  plot  was  de- 
fective.    This  indeed  is  the  error  of  all  beginners. 

Uieodectes.  It  has  also  been  that  of  several  an- 
cient authors.  They  sometimes  neglected  their  plans, 
and  atoned  for  their  defect  by  the  beauties  of  their 
language  and  descriptions,  which  are  in  tragedy 
what  colouring  is  in  painting ;  which,  however  bril- 
liant it  may  be,  always  produces  less  effect  than  the 
elegant  contours  of  a  figure  simply  designed  by  the  hand 
of  a  master.^ 

B^gin  therefore  by  delineating  the  outlines  of  your 
subject,'  and  afterwards  enrich  it  with  the  ornaments 
of  which  you  find  it  susceptible.  In  disposing  it,  be 
mindful  of  the  difference  between  the  historian  and  the 
poet  ;^  the  former  of  whom  relates  things  as  they  ac- 
tuaUy  have  happened,  and  the  latter  as  they  might  or 
oi^t  to  have  happmed.  If  history  only  presents  you 
^ith  a  fact  destitute  of  circumstances,  you  are  at  li- 
berty to  embellish  it  with  fiction,  and  to  add  to  the 
principal  action  particular  actions  which  may  render 
it  more  interesting.  But  you  must  add  notibing  which 
is  not  founded  on  reason,  or  which  is  improbable  or 
unnecessary.' 

'  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  657.  «  W.  ibid.  c.  17.  p.  WS. 
^  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  659.        ^  Id.  ibid. 
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The  coDTersation  now  became  more  gmeral. 
Remarks  were  made  on  the  different  species  of  the 
probable ;  and  it  was  observed  that  there  is  one  for 
the  common  peopte,  and  another  for  mofe  entighteaoi 
persons :  it  was  agreed,  th^efore,  to  consider  that  only 
which  is  required  in  an  exhibitioii  presented  to  tlie 
multitude.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  \^hich 
were  received  with  general  assent. 

1 .  That  is  called  probable,  which  almost  every  one 
allows  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth.^  By  this  wwd 
also  is  understood  whatever  usually  happens  in  given 
circumstances.^  Thu%  in  history,  such  an  ev^it  is 
(H'dinarily  followed  by  such  or  such  consequences.  In 
morals,  a  man  of  such  a  condition  in  life,  and  such  aa 
age  and  character,  must  speak  and  act  in  such  a  certain 
manner."" 

9.  It  is  probable,  as  the  poet  Agatho  has  said^  tbat^ 
events  will  Jbappen  which  are  not  probable ;  as  wlkeOi 
for  example,  a  man  is  vanquished  by  another  man  who 
is  les  strong  or  less  courageous.  It  is  this  extraordinary 
species  of  the  probable  of  which  soipe  authors  have 
made  use  for  the  unravdling  of  the  plots  of  <beir 
pieces.* 

3.  Whatever  we  believe  to  have  happened,  is  pro- 
bable :  and  whatev^  we  believe  never  to  have  hap* 
pened,  is  improbable.'' 

4.  It  is  better  to  admit  what  is  really  impossible, 
but  at  the  same  time  probable,  than  what  is  really 

^  Ap.  Aristot.  Ebet  ad  Akxand.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  625.  '  Jd. 
Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  517.  "  Id.  de  Poet  c.  9.  p.  659.  "  Id, 
ibid.  e.  18.  p.  666.        -  "^  Aristot  de  Poet.  ^.  9.  p.  659. 

VOL.  v.  Y 
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possible  but  without  probability.^  As,  for  example^  the 
passions,  injustice,  and  absurdities  attributed  to  the 
gods  are  not  among  the  number  of  possible  things,  and 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  ancient  heroes  not 
always  among  those  that  are  probable :  but  the  mul* 
titude  have  consecrated  these  opinions  by  adopting 
them ;  and  in  the  theatre  the  general  opinion  is  equi- 
valent to  truth.'' 

5.  Probability  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  subject,  in  the  connection  of  the  scenes, 
in  the  pourtraying  of  the  manners,'  in  the  choice  of 
their  discoveries,*  and  in  dvery  part  of  the  drama.  You 
will  incessantly  ask  yourself.  Is  it  possible,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  such  a  character  should  speak  or  act  in  such 
a- manner?^ 

Nicepharus.  Was  it  possible  that  CEdipus  should 
faiave  lived  twienty  yeiars  with  Jocasta,  without  making 
any  inquiry  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Laius  ? 

Th&kiectes.  Doubtless  it  was  not :  but  the  gene- 
ral opinion  supposed  the  fact;  and  Sophocles,  to 
conceal  its  absurdity,  does  not  begin  the  action  till  the 
moment  which  terminates  the  calamities  that  had 
afflicted  the  city  of  Thebes.  Whatever  had  passed 
before  that  time  is  without  the  drama,  as  Aristotle  has 
made  me  observe.* 

Nkfphbrus.    Your  friend,  to  excuse  Sophocles, 

P  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  24.  p.  ^2.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  25.  p.  673. 
Gorneille,  l^Discours  flur  le  Pofime  Dram.  p.  2;  Diflcours  ii. 
p.  57.  ^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  663.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  16. 
p.  664.       ^U,  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  663.        » Id.  ibid.  c.  24.  p.  672. 
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attributes  to  him  an  intention  which  he  never  had ;  for 
(Edipas  openly  declares  his  ignorance,  and  that  he  had 
never,  known  in  what  manner  the  death  of  Laius  had 
happened.  He  asks  where  that  prince  was  killed^ 
whether  at  Thebes,  in  the  country^  or  in  a  foreign  land/ 
Had  be  then  never  given  smy  attention  to  an  event  to 
which  he  owed  the  hand  of  the  queen>  and  the  throne? 
Had  no  person  ever  spoken  to  him  concerning  it?  We 
must  surely  allow  that  CEdipus  had  but  little  curiosity, 
and  that  his  courtiers  were  remarkably  reserved  and 
discreet. 

Theodectes  endeavoured  in  vain  to  vindicate  So- 
phocles:  we  all  agreed  in  opinion  with  Nicephorus. 
During  this  discussion  several  pieces  were  mentioned 
which  owed  their  failure  only  to  a  defect  in.  proba- 
bility ;  and,  among  others,  one  by  Carcinus,  in  which 
the  spectators  seeing  a  principal  character  enter  a 
temple,  and  not.  seeing  him  come  out,  were  so  disgusted 
when  he  appeared  again  in  one  of  the  following  scenes, 
that  the  piece  was  condemned.^ 

Poius.  It  must  have  had  more  essential  faults. 
I  have  frequently  acted  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
institution  of  which  was  posterior  by  several  centuries 
to  Ae  time  when  the  heroes  of  the  piece  lived.'  The 
audience  at  every  representation  murmured  at  this 
anachronism;  yet  the  tragedy  has  always  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  on  the  stage. 

»  Sopbocl.  in  CEdip.  Tyr.  v.  112  et  228.      » Ariatot.  de  Poet, 
c.  17.  p.  665.        •  Id.  ibid.  c.  24.  p.  672. 
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HheodfKta^  Thtii  fdult  whidi  escapes  tbe  oiltice  d£ 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  speistators,  is  tess  dang^dtb^ 
than  tbe  former,  of  wbicb  every  body  can  jud^.  la 
general,  tbose  improbabilities  wbicb  are  only  observed 
by  intelUgBCil  persons,  or  wbicb  are  sbaded  over  by  m 
ttvdy  interest^  are  not  greatly  to  be  dreads  by  an 
author.  How  many  pieces  are  there  in  which,  it  i^ 
supposed  tbat,  while  a  few  verses  are  recited,  a  num- 
ber of  evente  have  passed  off  the  stage,  tbe  trans- 
Acting  of  which  would  require  the  greater  part  of  a 
day!*  Why  does  not  this  give  offence?  Because  the 
spectator,  hurried  along  by  the  rapidity  of  the  action, 
has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  measure  back 
his  stepSy  and  to  employ  himsdf  in  ealetiatidns  which 
BBght  weaken  the  illusions*'*^ 

Here  ended  th^  first  conversation. 

S£€ON2>   COKVERSATIOl^. 

The  next  day,  when  all  the  company  were  met, 
Zopyrus  said  to  Theodectes,  You  yesterday  showed 
that  the  illusion  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  founded  on 
unity  of  action  and  on  probability:  .what  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  perfection  ? 


»  Soph,  in  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  1625  et  1649.  Id  in  Trachin. 
V.  642  et  747.  tSuripid.  in  Androm.  v.  lOdS  et  1070.  Bilimoy. 
t.  it.  p.  i4.  Dapuy,  Trad.  d«a  Trachin.  not.  S4.  » In  the 
PA^(2re  of  Racine,  it  is  not  observed  Hiat,  while  37  verses  are 
recited,  Aticia,  after  having  left  the  stage,  must  have  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  horses  wait,,  and  that  TheriHiienes  must 
have  found  time  enough  to  return  to  Theseus. 
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Tkeodectes.  To  attain  the  great  end  of  tragedy, 
which  is  to  excite  terror  and  pity.^  Thi^  is  accom- 
plished— 1.  By  the  exbibition  of  the  scene,  which 
presents  to  our  view  CEdipus  with  a  bloody  mask, 
T^lephus  clothed  in  rags>  or  the  Eumenides  with  their 
terrific  symbols.  S.  By  the  action,  when  its  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  incidents  are  connected, 
are  such  as  to  excite  strong  emotions  in  the  spectator. 
It  is  in  the  latter  of  these  means  that  the  genius  of 
tbfi  poet  is  especially  displayed. 

It  had  been  long  permved  that,  of  all  the  pas- 
i»ons,  terror  and  pity  could  alone  produce  a  lively 
and  durable  pathos;^  hence  the  efforts  which  elegy 
and  tragedy  successivdy  made  to  communicate'  to  the 
soul  emotion,  which,  without  violence,  might  draw  it 
from  its  languor,  and  cause  it  to  taste  pleasures  with- 
out remorse.  I  tremble,  and  commiserate  the  woes 
which  my  feUow«4BortaIs  suffix,  and  which  I  myself 
may  in  my  turn  experience  :^  but  I  cherish  this  alarm 
and  these  tears;  for  the  former  only  pains  my  heart, 
that  I  may  ini^ntly  find  relief  in  the  latter.  If  the 
ob^t  which  compels  my  tears  were  befiare  my  eyes, 
how  should  I  bear  to  look  on  it;*  Imitation  shows  it 
to  me  through  a  veil  which  softens  its  features :  the 
copy  is  always  less  vivid  than  the  (xiginal ;  and  this 
imperfection  is  one  of  its  principal  merits. 

Pohis.  Is  not  this  what  Aristotle  meant,  when  he 

^  Aristet.  de  Poet.  cap.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  ee^-,  c.  9.  p.  6e0)  c.  11. 
p.  600.  *  llarmoDt.  Poet.  Franc,  torn.  ^.  p.  96.  .  '  Aristot. 
Ritt.  lib.  It.  c.  8.  p.  569.        *  Id,  de  Poet.  c.  4.  p.  654. 
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asserted  that  tragedy  and  music  effect  the  purgation 
of  terror  and  pity?^ 

Theodectes.  No  doubt.     To  purge  those  two  pas- 
sions, is  to  purify  their  nature,  and  repress  their  ex- 
cesses :   and,  in  fact,  the  imitative  arts  take  away 
from  the  reality  all  that  is  odious,  and  retain  only 
what  is  interesting.     It  hence  follows  that  emotions 
too  harsh  and  painful  are  not  to  be  excited.     It  is 
^till  remembered  that  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  when 
plunged  to  the  lowest  depth  of  human  misery,  wept 
not  when  he  beheld  his  son  led  to  death,  but  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  at  sight  of  one  of  his  friends 
asking  alms.*    The  latter  of  these    scenes    melted 
his  heart,  which  the  former  had  hardened.     Remove 
far  from   me  that  excess    of    terror,   those  fearful 
shocks,  which  stifle  pity.     Avoid  staining  the  stage 
with  blood.     Let  not  Medea  murder  her  children^ 
CEdipus  tear  out  his  eyes,  or  Ajax  pierce  himself  with 
his  sword,*  in  the  sight  of  the  spectators.     This  is 
one  of  the  principal  rules  of  tragedy. 

Nicephorus.  And  one  which  you  incessantly  vio- 
late. You  love  to  feast  your  eyes  with  fearful  and 
disgusting  images.  Recollect  QBdipus^  and  Polym- 
nestor/  who,  after  they  are  deprived  of  sight,  again 
appear  on  the  stage,  bathed  in  bloody  which'  still 
streams  from  their  eyes. 


f  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  656.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  458. 
Remarq.  de  Batt.  sur  la  Poet.  d'Aristot.  p.  225.  '  Arktot. 
Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  559.  *  See  note  XIV.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  *  Soph,  in  CBdip.  Tyr.  v.  1320  et  133€i.  '  £uri{^id. 
in  Hecab.  v.  1066. 
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Tkeo(kctes.  This  spectacle  is  foreign  to  the  action ; 
and  our  poets  have  had  the  weakness  to  grant  it  to  the 
wishes  of  the  multitude,  who  require  violent  shocks. 

Nicephorus.  It  is  you  who  have  familiarised  them 
to  these  horrid  scenes.  I  shall  not  speak  of  those 
crimes,  the  very  recital  of  which  is  dreadful ;  of  those 
wives,  mothers,  children,  murdered  by  those  who  were 
united  to  them  by  the  tenderest  ties :  you  would  reply 
that  these  facts  are  consecrated  by  history ;  that  they 
have  been  recounted  to  you  repeatedly  from  your  in- 
fancy ;  that  they  passed  in  ages  so  remote  ^  that  they 
now  only  excite  that  species  of  terror  which  is  proper 
for  tragedy.  But  you  have  found  the  fearful  secret  of 
increasing  their  horror.  My  hair  rises  erect,  when, 
at  the  cries  of  Clytsemnestra,  who  is  stabbed  by  her 
son  Orestes  behind  the  scenes,  Electra,  her  daughter, 
exclaims  on  the  stage.  Strike,  if  thou  canst,  a  second 
time ! ' 

Theodectes.  Sophocles  has,  through  this  whole 
tragedy,  rendered  the  character  of  that  princess  so 
interesting;  she  is  so  loaded  with  misfortune  and 
ignominy ;  she  passes  through  so  many  paroxysms  of 
fear,  despair,  and  joy,  that  without  daring  to  justify^ 
we  are  inclined  to  pardon  this  sally  of  ferocity,  which 
escapes  her  in  the  first  moment  of  passion.  Observe 
that  Sophocles  foresaw  its  effect,  and  that,  to  correct 
it,  he  has  made  Electra  declare,  in  a  preceding  scene, 
that  her  vengeance  is  only  aimed  against  the  mur^ 
derer  of  her  father." 

^  Aristbt.  Rhetor,  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  55S.        *  Soph,  in  Elect. 
V.  1438.        "Id.  ibid.  V.  963. 
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This  example,  which  shows  with  what  address  an 
able  hand  prepares  and  directs  its  stroke,  proves  at 
the  same  time  that  the  sentiments  with  which  it  is 
wished  to  inspire  us,  depend  especially  on  the  relations 
and  qualities  of  the  principal  character. 

We  may  remark  that  an  action  which  passes  be- 
tween persons  who  are  enemies,  but  indiiSerent  to 
each  other,  makes  op  us  only  a  transitory  impression; 
but  that  our  emotions  are  of  the  strongest  kind  when 
we  .behold  any  one  about  to  perish  by  the. hand  of  a 
brother,  a  sister,  a  son,  or  a  parent  Let  your  herpes, 
therefore,  be  as  much  as  possible  at  variance  with 
nature :  but  do  not  choose  a  villanous  character ;  for 
such  a  one,  whether  he  pass  from  misfortune  to  hap- 
piness, or  from  happiness  to  misfortune,  will  ndbther 
excite  terror  nor  pity.*"  Avoid  also  presenting  to  us 
a  man  of  sublime  virtue  who  falls  into  calamity  which 
he  has  in  no  manner  drawn  upon  himself.^ 

'Polus.  These  principles  require  to  be  discussed 
and  proved.  Thajt  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
;produces  neither  compassion  nor  fear,  I  can  readily 
conceive.  I  ought  only  to  pity  misfortunes  which  are 
unmerited,  and  the  villain  has  but  too  well  deserved 
the -evils  he  suffers.  I  can  only  tremble  .at  die  cala- 
mities of  one  who  resembles  mys0lf,  and  in  the  villain 
this  resemblance  is  wanting.  .  But  nothijag  ia  so  terrible 
and  so  affecting  .as  annocence  persecuted,  oppressed^ 
shedding  bitter  tears,  and  uttering  fruitless  cries. 

Theodectes.  Nor  is  any  thing  so  odious  as  the  sight  > 

":Aristot  de  Poet.  t;.  IS.    CoraeiUe^  Discojursji.      *  Aristot. 
ibid. 
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of  innocence  suflFering  contrary  to  all  appearance  of 
justice.  Then,  instead  of  that  pure  pleasure,  that 
sweet  satisfaction,  which  I  seek  when  I  repair  to  the 
theatre,  I  feel  only  painful  shocks,  which  at  once 
wound  my  heart  and  offend  my  reason.  You  will 
perhaps  think  that  I  speak  a  new  language ;  but  it  is 
that  of  those  philosophers  who,  in  these  modern  times, 
have  considered  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  tragedy.^ 

What  then  is  the  picture  which  tragedy  should  pre- 
sent to  us  on  the  sta^  ?    That  of  a  man  who  may,  in 
soBie  ineasurey  reproach  himself  with  his  misfortunes. 
Have  you  not  observed  that  the  calamities  of  indivi- 
duals And  even  the  revolutions  of  empires,  frequently 
originate  entirely  from  a  first  fault,  remote,  or  imme- 
diate; a  fault,  the  consequences  of  which  are  the 
more  terrible  because  they  were  unforeseen  ?    To  ap- 
ply this  remark,  we  shall  find,  in  Thyestes,  vengeance 
carried  to  an  extreme ;  in  CEldipus  and  Agamemnon, 
false  ideas  of  honour  and  ambition;  in  Ajax,  pride 
which  diadaioEis  the  assistance  of  heaven ;?  in  Hippo- 
lylus  an  iajury  done  to  a  jealous  divinity;'  in  Jocasta, 
a  neglect  of  the  most  sacred  duties;  in  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  too  great  weakness  in  favour  of  the  ravisber 
of  Helen ;  and,  in  Antigone,  a  preference  of  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  to  established  laws. 

The  fate  of  Thyestes  and  of  CEdipus  makes  us 
shudder;'  kxsA,  Thyestes,  deprived  by  Atreus,  his 
brother,  of  the  throne  which  was  his  right,  took  re- 

>*  Ari4i;cit.  de  P-eet.  c.  14.  p.  668.        «  Soph,  in  Ajac.  v.  785. 
'  Euripid.  in  Hipp.  v.  118.        *  Aristot.  ile¥oet»  c.  14.  p.  069. 
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vei^  by  the  most  cruel  of  outrages,  by  debauching 
the  wife  of  his  brother.  Atreus  was  culpable,  and. 
Thyestes  not  innocent.  It  is  in  vain  that  (Edipus 
asserts  his  innocence,  and  exclaims  that  he  killed  his 
father  without  knowing  him :  ^  as  the  oracle  had  lately 
declared  to  him""  that  he  should  commit  the  crime  d 
parricide,  ought  he  to  have  disputed  for  precedence 
with  an  old  man  whom  he  met  on  his  road ;  and  to 
have  deprived  both  him,  and  the  slaves  by  whom  he 
was  attended,  of  life,  for  a  slight  insult  ? 

Zopyrus.     He  was  not  master  of  his  anger. 

Theodectes.  He  ought  to  have  been ;  the  philoso- 
phers admit  not  that  any  passion  can  be  sufficiently 
violent  to  hurry  us  away  in  despite  of  our  utmost 
efforts ; ""  and  if  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  who  are 
less  enlightened,  are  more  indulgent,  they  at  least 
know  that  the  momentary  extravagance  of  passion  is 
sufficient  to  precipitate  us  into  an  abyss  of  ills. 

Zopyrm.  Will  you  dare  to  condemn  Antigone 
for  having,  in  contempt  of  an  unjust  prohibition,  per- 
formed the  rights  of  sepulture  for  her  brother  ? 

Theodectes.  I  admire  her  courage,  and  I  lament 
that  she  should  be  reduced  to  choose  between  two 
opposite  duties ;  but,  in  fine,  the  law  was  express,' 
Antigone  had  broken  it,  and  her  condemnation  had  a 
pretext. 

If,  among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  calamities 
of  the  principal  personage,  there  are  some  which  it 

'  Soph,  in  CEdip.  Col.  v.  270,  538,  et  575.  '  Id.  in  CEdip. 
Tyr.  ▼.  819.  '  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8;  c.  1,  S;  3.  t.  ii.  p.  28,  &c. 
'  Soph,  in  Antig^.  v.  454. 
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may  be  easy  to  excuse,  you  shall  then  represent  him 
with  weakness  and  defects  which  may  palliate  in  our 
eyes  the  horror  of  his  destiny. 

From  these  reflections  you  will  concratre  the 
interest  on  a  man  who  shall  be  rather  good  than 
wicked;  and  who  shall  become  unhappy,  not  by  an 
atrocious  crime,  but  by  one  of  those  great  faults 
which  are  easily  pardoned  in  prosperity :  such  were 
(Edipus  and  Thyestes.' 

Polus.  You  then  disapprove  of  those  pieces  in 
which  a  man,  in  despite  of  himself,  becomes  both 
culpable  and  unhappy  ?  Yet  they  have  always  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  tears  will  ever  be  excited  by  die  de- 
plorable fate  of  Phaedra,  Orestes,  and  Electra. 

This  remark  occasioned  a  very  warm  dispute 
among  tlie  company,  some  of  whom  maintained  that, 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  Theodectes,  was  to  condemn 
the  ancient  dramas,  the  great  motive  of  which  was 
the  blind  decrees  of  destiny ;  others  observed  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  these  decrees,  though  mentioned  at  in- 
tervals in  the  dialogue,  had  no  influence  either  on  the 
misfortunes  of  the  principal  personage,  or  on  the 
progress  of  the  action.  Among  other  pieces  referred 
to  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  were  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Medea  and  Andromache  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

The  conversation  occasionally  turned  on  that  fa- 
tality which  is  irresistible  either  by  gods  or  men/ 

*  Aristot  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  661.         *  Aschyl.  in  From.  v.  513. 
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This  doctrine,  said  one,  appears  more  dangerous  than 
it  is  in  reality.  Observe  its  partisans :  they  reason 
as  if  they  could  effect  nothing,  and  act  as  if  every 
thing  were  in  their  power.  Others,  after  having 
shown  that  such  an  opinion  serves  only  to  justify 
crimes,  and  discourage  virtue,  asked,  witii  surprise,  in 
what  manner  it  could  first  have  been  introduced. 

They  were  answered — ^There  was  a  time  when, 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  being  found  in- 
sufficient to  restrain  the  powerful  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  endeavours  were  made  to  curb  their  violence 
by  religious  fear.  It  was  an  impiety  liot  only  (o 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  alsa  to  despoil 
their  temples,  to  drive  away  the  flocks  consecrated  tb 
them,  and  to  insult  their  ministers.  Such  flagrant 
crimes,  it  was  suggested,  could  not  escape  puni8h«- 
ment,  unless  ihe  guilty  person  made  reparation  for 
ike  outrage,  and  came  to  the  feet  of  the  altars,  to 
submit  to  the  ceremonies  which  could  alone  purify 
faim.  The  priests  ceased  not  attentively  to  observe 
faim.  Did  Fortune  lavish  on  him  her  favours  ?  Heed 
it  not,  said  they ;  by  this  lure  the  gods  will  en^e 
him  into  the  snare.^  Did  he  experience  any  of  those 
misfortunes  which  are  annexed  to  the  lot  of  huma<>- 
nity?  Behold,  exclaimed  they,  the  efiects  of  the 
anger  of  heaven,  which  could  not  but  burst  on  his 
devoted  head.  Did  he  escape  the  punishment  he  had 
merited  during  life  ?  The  thunderbolt,  added  they,  is 
but  suspended ;  bis  ebildren,  or  his  childrai'fKrhildren, 

^  MBchyl.  in  Pen.  v.  98. 
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^ali  bear  the  weigbt  and  the  chastisement  of  his 
iniquity.''  They  are  ther^fcM^  accustomed  to  ima^ne 
they  see  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  pursuing  the 
guilty,  even  to  their  latest  generation ;  which  vto- 
geance  is  considered  as  justice  with  respect  to  him 
who  has  merited  it,  and  as  fatality  with  regard  to 
those  on  whom  it  devolves  by  inheritance.  This 
doctrine  appeared  to  be  the  solution^  of  tbat  concate- 
nation of  cridQies  and  calamities  which  had  deistroyed 
the  mo^t  anciedt  families  of  Greece.  Let  us  give 
some  examples. 

CEoeus,  king  of  the  /EXoAiaXis,  had  ne^ected  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Diana,  who  failed  not  to  take  vea- 
geance  for  the  omission.  Hence  the  multiplied  mis- 
chlefe  that  laid  waste  his  stittds;^  and  the  murd^(»i» 
enmities  and  dissensions  which  distmcfed  the  i^yal 
family,  ahd  ended  in  the  death  of  Meleagur  the  son 
of  QSheus/ 

A  crim^  committed  by  Tantalds  long  caused  the 
descehdants  of  Pelops  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Furies. 
Hiey  had  already  infected  tlae  blood  of  diat  unfortiih' 
nate  family  with  idl  their  poisons,  when  they  ditectid 
the  shaft  of  Aj^unemnbn  against  a  bind  consecrated 
to  Diana.^  The  gpdde^  required  the  sacrifice  of  Ifdii- 
genia :  this  sacrifice  served  as  a  pretext  to  €lyt8sm^ 
nestra  to  murder  her  husband.'  Orestes  revenged  the 

^  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  91.  Earipid.  in  Hippol.  t.  831  et  1378. 
*  Homer.  Iliad  9.  v.  5^9.  *  Paaflan.  lib.  10.  c.  31 «  p.  874. 
'  Sopk.  in  Sleet,  t.  57a  « Id.  ibid.  v.  530.  Suripid  in  Bleetr. 
V.  1020. 
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death  of  his  father  by  killing  his  mother,  >and  was 
himself  pursued  until  he  had  received  expiation. 

Let  us  also  recollect  that  uninterrupted  succession 
of  horrid  crimes  and  dire  disasters  which  poured  like 
a  tCHTent  on  the  family  in  possession  of  the  fhrone  of 
ThebeS;  from  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  to  the 
children  of  the  wretched  GBdipus.  What  was  their 
baleful  origin?  Cadmus  had  killed  a  dragon  which 
watched  over  a  fountain  consecrated  to  Mars ;  he  had 
married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus ; 
and  Vulcan,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  presented  that 
princess  with  a  fatal  robe  which  transmitted  crimes 
and  misfortunes  to  her  descendants.^ 

Happy,  nevertheless,  were  nations  wh^  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  extended  only  to  the  posterity  of  the 
guilty  person !  How  often  has  it  been  seen  to  fall  on 
a  whole  kingdom !  How  many  times  also  have  the 
enemies  of  a  people  become  likewise  the  enemies  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  had  nevCT  offended ! 

For  this  idea,  which  is  derogatory  to  the  divine 
nature,  another  that  is  not  less  so  was  afterwards 
substituted.  Some  si^s,  terrified  at  the  vicissitudes 
which  subvert  all  human  affairs,  imagined  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power  that  sports  with  our  projects,  and 
seizes  the  moment  of  our  happiness  to  immolate  us. 
to  its  cruel  jealousy/ 

From  these  monstrous  systems,  concluded  Theo- 

^  Euripid.  in  Phoen.  v.  941.    Apollod.  lib.  3.  p.  169.  Bannier^ 
Mythol.  t.  iii.  p.  73.  ^  Herqdot.  lib.  1.  c,  3«  3  lib.  3.  c.  40 ; 

lib.  7.  c.  46.  Soph,  in  Philoct.  y.  789. 
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dectes,  it  followed  that  a  man  may  be  irresistibly 
hurried  into  crimes  and  misfortunes  by  the  single 
impulse  of  a  divinity  to  whom  his  fiimily,  his  nation, 
or  his  posterity  is  odious.^ 

Yet,  as  the  harshness  of  this  doctrine  became 
more  sensible  in  a  trag^y  than  in  other  writings,  our 
early  authors  frequently  only  employed  it  with  cor^ 
rectives,  and  thus  approached  the  rule  which  I  have 
laid  down.  Sometimes  the  person  who  was  the 
victim  of  fatality  justified  it  by  a  crime  he  had  him* 
sdf  added  to  that  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him : 
sometimes,  after  having  discharged  the  debt  he  owed 
to  fate,  he  was  brou^t  back  in  safety  from  the  pre- 
cipice to  which  he  had  been  hurried.  Phasdra  is  in- 
flamed with  a  criminal  passion,  which  Venus  had 
kindled  in  her  heart,  to  destroy  Hippolytus.  Hbw 
does  Euripides  proceed  ?  He  gives  to  this  princess 
only  a  secondary  part;  he  does  still  more :  she  con- 
ceives and  executes  the  fearful  project  of  accusing 
Hippolytus.^  Her  passion  is  involuntary,  but  her 
crime  is  not  so ;  she  is  only  an  odious  character,  who, 
after  having  raised  some  pity,  ends  by  exciting  indig- 
nation. 

The  same  Euripides  has  wished  to  ccNOcentrate  all 
the  interest  on  Iphigenia.  Notwithstanding  her  in- 
nocence and  her  virtues,  she  is  to  expiate  with  her 
blood  the  offence  committed  to  Agamemnon  agpinst 
Diana.    How  does  the  author  act  here  ?  He  does  not 

^  iKschyl.  ap.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  380.    Buripid.  in 
Hippol.  V.  831  et  137B.    Casaub.  in  Aristopjh.  Equit.  Vv443. 
Euripid.  in  Hippol.  v.  7S8  et  877* 
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cdiiiplete  the  woes  of  Iphigenia :  the  goddesd  cobv^s 
her  ioto  Tauris,  and  is  soon  to  bring  her  back  tri-* 
umphant  into  Greece."* 

The  doctrine  of  fatality  is  no  where  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  tragedies  of  Orestes  and  Eieetra. 
But  though  an  oracle  is  adduced  which  commands 
tbem  to  revenge  their  father's  death  f  though  they  are 
filled  with  terror  before,  and  with  remolded  after^  the 
crime  is  committed ;  though  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  a  divinity,  who  justified  the  action, 
and  promises  them  a  lot  more  fortunate  ;"*  these  sub- 
jects are  not  the  less  contrary  to  the  object  of  trage- 
dy.  They  nevertheless  have  been  successful ;  because 
noticing  can  be  more  moving  thanijbe  danger  to  which 
Orestes  is  exposed,  the  misfortunes  of  Electra,  the 
discovery  of  the  brother  and  sister ;  and  because,  be- 
sides, every  subject  receives  new  embellishments  from 
the  pen  of  ifisehylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides. 

At  present,  since  a  more  rational  philosophy  has 
forbidden  us  to  attribute  to  the  Divinity  a  single  emb* 
tion  of  envy  or  injustice,^  I  doubt  whether  similar 
fables  treated  for  the  first  time  with  the  same  genius, 
would  receive  universal  approbation.  I  maintain,  at 
least,  that  we  should  see  with  displeasure  the  principal 
character  incur  the  guilt  of  an  atrocious  crime :  and  in 
this  I  am  supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Astyda- 
mas  has  lately  oonductftd  the  £BtUe  of  his  Alcmaeon. 

"Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  v.  1583.  Id.  in  Taur.  v.  783, 
"  Eriupid.  in  Crest,  v.  416  et  693.  Soph.  in^Electr.  v.  S$,  70, 
&c.  ♦Euripid.  ibid.  V.   16«5.      Id.  in  Electr.   v.   1238. 

p  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  29.    Id.  in  Thest.  t  i.  p.  176. 
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History  supposes  that  this  young  prince  was  authorised, 
to  plunge  the  poniard  into  the  breast  of  his  mother.; 
Several  authors  have  treated  this  subject.  Euripides; 
has  fruitlessly  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  art  to 
give  a  colouring  to  an  act  so  horrid.**  Astydamas  has 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  adapted  to  the  present 
delicacy  of  our  taste.  Eriphile  indeed  perishes  by  the. 
hand  of  her  son^  but  he  is  ignorant  that  she  is  bis. 
mother.' 

Polus.  If  you  do  not  admit  this  transmission  of 
crimes  and  calamities  that  descend  from  fathers  to 
children,  you  will  be  forced  to  suppress  the  complaints 
with  which  the  theatre  incessantly  resounds  against 
the  injustice  of  the  gods  and  the  rigours  of  destiny. 

Theodectes.  We  will  not  deprive  the  wretched  of 
their  privilege:  we  will  leave,  them  their  complaints, 
but  they  shall  take  a  more  just  direction ;  for  they, 
have  still  a  foundation  more  real,  and  no  less  terrify • 
ing,  than  fatality ;  I  mean  the  enormous  disproportion 
between  their  errors  and  the  evils  consequent  on  them ; 
as  when  they  become  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  by 
a  momentary  gust  of  passion,  by  a  trivial  imprudence, 
or  even,  sometimes,  by  an  excess  of,  prudence  ;  or  in 
fine,  when  the  errors  of  the  leaders  of  a  people  carry 
desolation  through  a  whole  empire. 

,  Such  calamities  were  very  frequent  in  those  remote 
times,  when  violent  passions,  as  ambition  and  revenge, 
displayed  all  their  energy.  Tragedy  therefore  began  by 
exhibiting  the  events  of  the  heroic  ages ;  events  which 

^  Aridtot.  de  Mor.  Ub.  3.  cap.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  88.        '  Id.  de  Poet- 

c.  14.  p.  ee^. 
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are  in  part  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  and 
in  a  still  greater  number  in  a  work  entitled  the  Epic 
Cycle,  in  which  different  authors  have  collected  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Greeks.* 

Besides  this  source  from  which  Sophocles  has 
drawn  almost  all  his  subjects,  others  have  sometimes 
been  taken  from  modern  history,  and  others  entirely 
invented.  iEschylus  brought  on  the  stage  the  Defeat 
of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,*  and  Phrynichus  the  Taking  of 
Miletus.**  Agatho  brought  out  a  piece,  the  whole  of 
which  is  invention,''  and  Euripides  another  which  is 
entirely  allegorical/ 

These  different  attempts  succeeded,'  but  were  not 
imitated.  Perhaps  they  require  too  great  talents ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  perceived  that  history  does  not  grant 
the  poet  sufficient  liberty,  that  fiction  grants  him  too 
much,  and  that  both  are  with  difficulty  reconciled  to 
the  nature  of  our  theatrical  exhibition.  What  then 
does  that  in  fact  require  ?  An  action.which  shall  be 
probable,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  the  appari- 
tion of  departed  spirits,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  If  you  should  choose  a  recent  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  exclude  the  marvellous  from  your  piece ; 
and  if  you  invent  your  subject,  as  it  will  neither  be 
supported  by  the  authority  of  history,  nor  the  prc^u^ 
dice  of  public  opinion,  you  will  risk  offending  against 
probability.*   Hence  it  is  that  that  the  subjects  of  our 

*  Casaub.  in  Atfaen.  lib.  7*  c  3^  p.  301.  *  JEachyh  iaFen. 
"^  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  p.  659. 
'  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Art.  ]R.het.  t.  v.  p.  301  et  355.  *  Ariatot. 

ibid.  *•  Corneille,  1*  Discours  snr  le  PoSme  Dram&t.  p.  2. 
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most  exeellent  pieces  are  now  taken  from  a  small  num- 
ber of  ancient  families,  as  those  of  Alcmseon^  Thyes^ 
tes,  (Edipus,  Telephas,  and  some  others,  which  for^ 
merly  exhibited  so  many  calamitous  scenes.^ 

Nkephoms.  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  wldi  all 
due  submission,  that  you  are  ifisupportably  tiresome 
with  your  Agamemnons,  your  Oresteses,  your  (Edipuses, 
and  all  your  list  of  proscribed  characters^  Are  you 
not  ashamed  to  present  to  us  subjects  so  trite  and 
threadbare  ?  I  sometimes  cannot  but  admire  the 
sterility  of  your  men  of  genius,  and  the  patience 
of  the  Athenians. 

Theadeetds.  You  certaadiy  ate  not  serious,  for  you 
know  well  that  we  draw  from  an  inexhaustible  source. 
If  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  respect  to  r^eiteld 
fables,  it  is  only  in  some  essiratial  parlicolars :  Gly- 
tsemnestra  must  indeed  die  by  fhe  hand  of  Orestes, 
and  £riphile  by  that  of  Alcmseson  ;^  hot  the  circum- 
stances of  the  satne  fact  vary  in  the  ancient  traditions,^ 
and  itlie  author  may  choose  those  wfaffeb  are  most  suit* 
able  to  his  plan.  It  is  sufl^ient,  also^  liiat  he  introduces 
one  or  two  known  personages ;  die  rest  are  entirely  at 
his  disposal.*  Each  subject  offers  innumerable  vane- 
tres,  and  ceases  to  be  the  same  when  it  is  diversified 
by  a  new  complication  or  a  new  development/ 

1.  Variety  in  the  fistble,  which  may  be  simple  or 
complex.'  It  is  simple  when  the  action  continues  and 

■ 

^ Ari9«ol.  de  Poeti c.  13.  p.  662)  c.  14.  p.  663.        .•  Id.  ibid, 
c.  l4.  p.  66%.         *  Schol.  Argum.  in  Ajac.  Sophod.  *  Aris- 

tot.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  p.  659.      ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  18.   Corneille^  Discours 
ii.  p.  53.        •  Aristot.  ibid.  c.  lO  et  11.  p.  660. 
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ends  in  ope  unifonn  manner,  without  its  course  being 
diverted  or  suspended  by  any  accident ;  and  complex 
when  it  turns  on  one  of  those  discoveries  which  change' 
the  relations  of  the  personages  between  themselves,  or 
one  of  those  revolutions  which  alter  their  condition,  or 
by  the  union  of  both  these. 

Here  the  merits  of  these  two  species  of  fable  were* 
discussed  by  the  company,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
complex  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  simple.^ 

2.  Variety  in  the  incidents  which  excite  terror 
and  pity.     If  this  double  effect  is  produced  by  the 
sentiments  of  nature  being  so  mistaken  or  opposed, 
that  one  of  the  characters   risks  tiie  loss  of  life ; 
then  he  who  kills,  or  purposes  to  kill,  may  act  in  one 
of.  these  four  ways.     1.  He,  may  commit  the  crime 
with  deliberate  intention,  the  examples  of  which  are 
frequent  among  the  ancients.      I  shall  adduce  that  of 
Medea,  who,  in  Euripides,  forms  and  executes  the 
project  of  killing  her  children  ;^  but  her  action  is  the 
more  barbarous,  because  it  is  unnecessary.     I  believe 
that,  at  present,  no  writer  would  venture  a  similar  in- 
cident.     2.  The  crime  may  not  be  discovered  till  af- 
ter it  is  committed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  OBdipus  of 
Sophocles.      Here  the  ignorance  of  the  guilty  person 
renders  the  action  less  odious,  and  the  light  which  suc- 
cessively breaks  in  on  him  heightens   the  interest. 
This  method  has  our  approbation.     8.  The  action 
sometimes  proceeds  to  the  very  moment  of  execution, 
and  suddenly  stops  short  by  an  unexpected  discovery. 

"  Arittot.  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p,  661.      i  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  p.  665. 
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Thus  Merope  recognises  her  son,  and  Iphigenia  her 
brother,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  about  to 
give  the  fatal  blow.  This  mode  is  the  most  perfect 
of  all. 

Polus.  In  fact,  when  Merope  holds  the  sword  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  her  son,  a  general  shuddering 
seems  to  seize  the  spectators,*'  as  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed. 

Theodectes.  The  fourth  and  the  worst  of  all  these 
ways  is,  when  the  person  stops  in  the  moment  of  exe- 
cuting his  design,  by  a  simple  change  of  will.  This 
method  has  scarcely  ever  been  employed.  Aristotle 
once  mentioned  to  me  the  example  of  Haemon,  who 
draws  his  sword  against  Creon  his  father,  and,  instead 
of  executing  his  purpose,  stabs  himself.' 

Nkepkorus.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  ex- 
ecute it  ?  Creon,  seized  with  fear,  had  fled.* 

Theodectes.  His  son  might  have  pursued  him. 

Poltis,  Perhaps  he  only  meant  to  kill  himself  in 
his  father's  presence,  as  he  seems  to  have  threatened 
in  one  of  the  preceding  scenes;*  for,  after  all,  Sopho- 
cles was  too  well  acquainted  with  dramatic  propriety 
to  think  of  making  the  virtuous  HaBmon  attempt  the 
life  of  his  father. 

Zopj/rus.  Why  should  he  not  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  Hffimon  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Antigone, 
whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved  ;  that 
his  father  had  condemned  her  to  be  buried  alive ;  that 

*^  Plat,  de  Esu  Cam.  t.  ii.  p.  998«  ' '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap. 
14.  p.  663.  ■  Soph,  in  Antigon.  v.  1548.  f  Id.  ibid.  v.  672. 
Scbol.  ibid.  / 
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unable  to  prevail  on  him  by  tears  and  intreatie^  to 
revQrae  the  sentence,  he  had  found  her  dead,  and  tbreMic 
himi^lf  at  her  feet  in  an  agony  of  love  and  rage  ?  Can 
it  excite  your  indignation  if,  suddenly  perceiving  Creon, 
he  rushes,  not  on  his  father,  but  on  the  murderer  of 
his  mistress?  Certainly,  if  he  did  not  vindictively 
pursue  the  wretched  tyrant,  it  was  because  he  was  in 
too  much  haste  to  terminate  a  hated  life. 

Tffeodeci!ts.  Represent  his  action  as  more  n<^ble ; 
say  that  his  first  emotion  originated  in  fury  and  ven* 
geance,  hut  that  which  succeeded  it  in  remorse  and 
virtue. 

Zopyrm.  Under  whatever  point  of  view  I  con« 
sider  it,  I  maintain  that  this  incident  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  sublime  on  our  stage ;  and  if  your 
friend  Aristotle  did  not  feel  it  to  beiso,  it  was  probably 
because  he  has  never  felt  the  passion  of  love. 

Tk^^ieis.  Amia,ble  Zopyrus,  beware  lest  you 
betray  the  secrets  of  your  heart.  I  am  willing,  from 
complaisance  to  you,  to  reject  this  example  ;  but  let 
us  stiU  retain  the  principle,  that  an  atrocious  action 
ought  either  not  to  be  begun,  or  not  abandoned  with* 
ottt  a  motive.  But  let  us  continue  to  enumefate  the 
ways  in  which  a  fable  may  be  varied. 

3.  Variety  in  the  discoveries,  which  are  one  of  the 
most  copious  sources  of  the  pathetic^  especially  when 
they  produce  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama.**  Of  these  there  are  several 
kinds :  ^    some,  destitute  of  art,  and  too  frequently 

!  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  11.  p.  660.         f  Id.  ibid.  c.  16.  pw  664. 
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made  the  resource  of  ladifFerent  poets,  are  founded 
mi  accidental  or  natural  signs,  as  bracelets,  neck* 
laces,  scars,  or  marks  impressed  dn  -the  body;^ 
others  display  invention.  That  of  Dicsogenes,  in  bis 
poem  entitled  The  Cypriacs,  is  greatly  praised.  The 
hero  seeing  a  picture  descriptive  of  his  misfortunes, 
sheds  tears,  by  which  he  is  betrayed.  Like  commen- 
dation is  bestowed  on  that  of  Polyides,  who  in  his 
Iphigenea,  makes  Orestes  exclaim,  when  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  '^  Thus  was  it  my  sister  Iphigenia  was  sacri* 
ficed  in  Aulis!"  The  most  beautiful  arise  out  of  the 
action.  See  the  QEdipus  of  Sophocled^  and  the  Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis  of  Euripides.** 

4.  Variety  in  the  characters.  Those  of  the  per- 
sonages which  are  frequently  brought  on  the  stage  are 
in  some  measure  fixed  among  us,  but  it  is  only  in  their 
general  tenor.  Achilles  is  impetuous  and  violent, 
Ulysses  prudent  and  dissimulating,  Medea  cruel  aiid 
implacable ;  but  all  these  qualities  are  capable  of  such 
gradations  and  varieties,  that,  from  one  single  charac«- 
ter,  a  number  may  be  produced,  which  have  only  the 
leading  features  in  common  ;  such  is  that  of  Electra/ 

4 

and  that  of  Philoctetes,*  as  pourtrayed,  respectively,  by 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  defects  of 
Achilles  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  better  to  en- 


*  Aristotle  mentions  a  discovery  produced  by  a  very  strange 
means^  by  tbe  sound  of  a  shuttle.  (Aristot  de  Poet.  c.  16. 
p.  664.)  This  was  employed  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles^  a  piece 
now  lost.  ^  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  16.  p.  655.  '  ^schyl.  in 
ChoBph.  Soph.  et.  Eurip.  in  Electr.  *  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat. 
52.  p.  548. 
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foible  them  by  the  splendor  of  his  virtues,  as  has  been 
practised  by  Homer.  By  pursuing  this  method,  the 
poet  Agatho  produced  an  Achilles  which  had  never 
before  been  seen  on  the  stage/ 

5.  Variety  in  the  catastrophes.  Some  dramatic 
pieces  conclude  happily,  and  others  disastrously.  There 
are  some  in  which,  by  a  double  revolution,  both  the 
virtuous  and  the  wicked  experienc^e  a  change  of  for- 
tune. The  first  of  these  endings  seems  only  suitable 
to  comedy.** 

Zcpyrus.  Why  should  it  be  excluded  from  trar- 
gedy  ?  Excite  the  most  passionate  emotions^  through 
the  whole  of  the  piece ;  but  at  least  suffer  me  to  respire 
at  the  conclusion,  and  let  my  heart  receive  that  com- 
fort which  may  reward  its  sensibility. 

Theodectes.  You  would  wish  me  then  to  extinguish 
that  tender  interest  by  which  you  have  been  agitated, 
and  that  I  should  stop  those  tears  which  you  have  shed 
with  so  much  pleasure  ?  the  best  recorapence  I  can 
bestow  on  your  sensibility  is  to  continue  as  long  as 
possible  the  emotions  it  has  received.  From  those 
moving  scenes  in  which  the  author  displays  all 
the  secrets  of  art  and  eloquence,  only  results  a  pa- 
thos of  situation  ;  and  we  wish  a  pathos  which  may 
rise  from  the  action,  increase  from  scene  to  scene,  and 
agitate  the  soul  of  the  spectator  as  often  as  he  hears 
even  the  name  of  the  piece. 

Zopyrus.  And  can  you  notiind  this  in  those  tra- 
gedies in  which  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  experience 
a  change  of  condition  ? 

^  Aristot.  dc  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  664.  "  Id.  ibid.  c.  12.  p.  GeZ. 
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Theodectes.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  pleasure 
which  they  procure  us  too  nearly  resembles  that  which 
we  receive  from  comedy.  It  is  true  that  the  specta- 
tors begin  to  approve  of  this  double  revolution,  and 
that  even  some  authors  have  assigned  it  the  first  rank : 
but  I  think  it  only  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  second ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  Polus,  which  are  the 
pieces  that  are  esteemed  truly  tragic?* 

Polus.  In  general,  those  of  which  the  catastrophe 
is  calamitous. 

Theodectes.  And  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Anar 
charsis,  what  effects  you  experienced  from  the  dif- 
ferent destinies  t>f  the  principal  personage  in  our 
dramas  ? 

Anacharsis.  At  first  I  shed  tears  profusely,  with- 
out investigating  their  source.  I  afterward  perceived 
that  your  finest  pieces  lost  a  part  of  their  interest  at 
a  second  representation ;  but  that  this  loss  was  beyond 
comparison  more  sensible  in  those  which  terminated 
happily. 

Nicepharus.  It  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  how 
you  can  be  reconciled  with  yourself.  You  would  have 
the  catastrophe  calamitous,  and  yet  you  have  preferred 
that  revolution  by  which  a  man  is  snatched  from  mis- 
fortune, and  placed  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.^ 

Theodectes.  I  have  preferred  the  discovery  which 
prevents  the  completion  of  an  atrocious  act ;  but  I  have 
not  said  that  it  oiight  to  be  made  the  developement 
of  the  plot.     Orestes,  when  recognised  by  Iphigenia, 

< 

*  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  662.    '  Dacier^  Poet,  d'Aristote, 
p.  224.    Victor,  in  Aristot.     , 
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h  on  the  point  of  falling  by  the^arnqs  of  Thoas  ;*  and, 
when  recognised  by  Electra,  is  persecuted  by  the 
Furies.'  He  has  therefore  only  passed  from  one  dan- 
ger and  one  calamity  to  another.  Euripides  extricates 
him  from  this  latter  situation  by  the  intervention  of  a 
divinity««^an  expedient  which  might  be  necessary  in 
his  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  but  which  was  by  no  means 
so  in  hijy  Orestes ;  the. action  of  which  would  be  more 
tragic  if  he  had  abandoned  the  assassins  of  Clytsm- 
nestra  to  the  tortures  of  remorse.  But  Euripides  was 
fond  of  making  the  gods  descend  in  machinery ;  and 
has  but  too  frequently  employed  this  gross  artifice  to 
explain  the  subject,  and  develope  the  plot. 

Zopyrus.  Do  you  condemn  the  apparitions  of  the 
godsy  which  are  so  favourable  to  scenic  decoration... • 

Nicephorus. . .  .And  so  convenient  to  the  poet? 

Theodectes.  I  would  only  permit  them  when  it  is 
necessary  to  derive  from  the  past  or  future  a  light 
which  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  means.^  Without 
such  a  motive,  the  prodigy  does  more  honour  to  the 
machinest  than  to  the  author. 

Let  the  poet  ever  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  reason, 
and  the  rules  of  probability.  Let  the  fable  be  «o 
constructed  that  it  may  explain  itself,  and  become 
complicated  and  unravelled  without  effort.  Let  no 
celestial  agent  descend  to  inform  us,  in  a  frigid  pro- 
logue, of  events  which  have  passed  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  drama,  or  which  are  to  happen  in  the  se- 
quel.    Let  the  knot,  constituted  by  obstacles  that 

"  Eurip.  I[Aig.  in  Taur.        ^  Id.  in  Oreet.        ^  Id.  de  Poet, 
c.  15.  p.  064. 
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have  preceded  the  action,  be  drawn  closer  and  closer, 
till  the  moment  when  the  catastrophe  commences;*" 
let  the  episodes  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  numerous  ;^ 
let  the  incidents  rapidly  arise  out  of  each  other,  and 
produce  unexpected  events ;  *  in  a  word,  let  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  action  be  so  well  conducted,  that 
if  any  one  should  be  taken  away  or  transposed,  the 
whole  would  be  destroyed  or  changed/  Imitate  not 
those  authors  who  are  ignorant  of  the '  art  of  happily 
terminating  an  intrigue  ingeniously  complicated  ;'  and 
who,  after  having  imprudently  ventured  into  the  midst 
of  rocks,  can  find  no  other :  means  to .  extricate  them- 
selves but  by  imploring  the  succour  of  heaven. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  fable  may  be  treated;  to  these  may  be 
added  the  innumerable  varieties  which  the  sentiments, 
and  especially  the  music,  present.  Complain  not, 
therefore,  of  the  sterility  of  our  subjects ;  and  remem- 
ber,  that  to  place  them  in  a  new  light  is  to  invent. 

Nicephorus.  But  you  do  not  ^ve  them  sulBSici^t 
animation.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  say  that 
you  fear  to  investigate  the  paaiions;  if  by  accid^[it 
you  engage  them  in  a  contest  with  each  other,  or  an 
(^position  to  rigorous  dutiei^,^  yon  scarcely  permit  ua 
a  glimpse  of  their  incessant  conflicts, 

Theadectes.  More  than  once  we  have  seen  the  sen- 

*  Ariato*.  dePoet.  c.  1&.  p.  6&i^',  c.  18.  p,  666.  *  Id.  ibid, 
cap.  17.  p.^^5  c.  la  p.  666,  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  f.  p.  6685  c.  9. 
p.  660.  Gflroeille,  Discoun  iii.  p.  74.  '  Aristot.  ieFbel.  e.  8. 
p.  65».      .  V  Id.  iUdi  c,  Ifl.  p.  666.        ^  Earqpid^  i»  Oresl. 
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timents  of  conjugal  love'   and  those  of  friendship^ 
pourtrayed  in   the  softest  colours;  and  a  hundred 
times  beheld  the  furies  of  ambition/   hatred,*  jea- 
lousy," and  revenge,*  depicted  with  a  more  vigorous 
pencil.     Would  you  wish  that  on  these  occasions  we 
should  have  been  presented  with  portraits,  with  ana- 
lyses of  the  human  heart  ?     Among  us,  every  art  and 
science  has  its  proper  limits.    We  leave  the  theory  of 
the  passions  to  morals  or  rhetoric,^  and  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  their  investigation  than  to  their  effects :  for  it 
is  not  man  in  general  which  we  represent  to  the  spec- 
tators, but  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  especially 
the  misfortunes  to  which  he  is  exposed."*    Tragedy  is 
so  much  the  recital  of  an  action  proper  to  excite  terror 
and  pity,  that  many  of  our  pieces  conclude  with  these 
words  of  the  chorus — •*  Thus  ends  this  adventure.^'' 
If  we  consider  it  under  this  point  of  view,  we  shall 
easily  conceive  that  it  is  essential  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  narrative  more  interest- 
ing, and  the  catastrophe  more  calamitous ;  and  it  is 
still  more  so  to  make  every  thing  understood  rather 
than   to   say  every  thing.     This  is  the  manner  of 
Homer.     He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  senti- 
ments which  unite  Achilles  and  Patroclus ;  but  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  they  are  manifested  by  torrents  of 
tears,  and  burst  on  the  reader  like  thunder. 

i  Euripid.  in  Alcest.  *  ^  Id.  in  Orest.  >  Id.  in  Phoeniss. 
"  Soph,  in  Philoct.  et  in  Ajac.  ^  Euripid.  in  Med.  *  .£8- 
chyl.  in  Agamem.  ^  Aristot.  de  Mor.  Id.  de  Rhet.  *  Id. 
de  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  657.  '  Eurip.  in  Alcest.  v.  1163 ;'  in  Androm. 
V.  1288;  in  Helen,  v.  1708  j  in  Med.  ▼.  1419. 
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Zopyrus.  1  shall  always  regret  that  the  tenderest 
and  most  forcible  of  all  the  passions  has  hitherto  been 
neglected.  All  the  fires  of  love  blaze  in  the  heart  of 
Phaedra,  but  diffuse  no  warmth  in  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides.*  Yet  what  a  rich  succession  of  scenes 
would  the  firsf  birth  of  this  love,  its  progress,  agita- 
tions, and  remorse,  have  presented  to  the  pencil  of 
the  poet,  and  what  new  sources  of  interest  in  the  part 
of  the  princess !  We  have  spoken  of  the  love  of 
Haempn  for  Antigone/  Why  is  not  this  sentiment 
made  the  principal  motive  of  the  action  ?  What  con- 
flicts must  it  not  have  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
father  and  of  the  two  lovers !  What  various  duties 
were  there  to  respect, — what  misfortunes  to  fear ! 

Theodectes.  The  paintings  which  you  regret  would 
be  as  dangerous  to  morals  as  unworthy  of  a  theatre, 
which  only  attends  to  great  events  and  elevated  senti- 
ments. Never  in  the  heroic  ages  did  love  produce 
any  of  those  revolutions  which  distinguish  tragedy. 

jZopyrus.  Have  you  forgotten  the  war  of  Troy  ? 

Theodectes.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Helen  which 
armed  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans.  Menelaus 
engaged  in  the  war  from  the  necessity  of  avenging  a 
flagrant  injury ;  and  the  other  princes  in  consequence 
of  the  oath  they  had  before  taken  to  secure  to  him  the 
possession  of  his  queen."  They  therefore  beheld,  in 
this  perfidy  of  love,  only  insulted  honour. 

Love,  properly,  only  presents  little  intrigues,  the 
display  of  which  we  leave  to  comedy;  and  sighs, 

*  Eurip.  in  Hippol.        'Soph. in  Antig.      "  Eurip.  in  Iphig. 
in  Aulid.  v.  58. 
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tears,  and  frailties^  to  express  which  is  the  province  of 
the  lyric  poets.  If  at  any  time  it  exhibits  more 
elevated  traits  of  nobility  and  grandeur,  it  is  indebted 
for  them  to  vengeance,  anibition,  or  jealousy ;  three ' 
powerful  springs  which  we  have  never  neglected  to 
employ. 

THIRD    CONVERSATION. 

In  this  were  discussed  the  manners,  thoughts,  sen- 
timents, and  style,  which  are  proper  for  tragedy. 

In  all  imitative  works,  said  Theodectes,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  poem,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  what  is 
called  the  manners  is  the  exact  conformity  of  the  ac- 
tions) sentiments,  thoughts,  and  language,  of  the  per- 
sonage with  his  character.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that,  from  the  very  first  scenes,  we  should  be  able  to 
discover,  from  jvhat  he  does  and  what  he  says,  the 
nature  of  his  present  inclinations^  and  his  ultimate 
designs.'' 

The  manners  characterise  the  person  in  action.^ 
They  should  be  good.  Far  from  exaggerating  any 
defect,  be  careful  to  enfeeble  it.  Poetry,  like  paint- 
ing, embellishes  the  portrait  without  neglecting  die 
resemblance.  Do  not  deform  the  character  of  a  per- 
sonage, not  even  a  subaltern  one,  unless  you  are  con- 
strained. In  a  piece  of  Euripides,"  Menelaus  acts  a 
reprehensible  part,  because  .he  does  evil  without  ne- 
cessity.* 

*  Aristot.  dc  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  657  j  c.  15.  p.  65S.  '  Id.  ibid, 
c.  6.  p.  656.  *  Eurip,  in  Orest.  *  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  15. 
p.  663. 
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The  manners  must  also  be  proper,  resembling,  and 
uniform ;  they  must  be  suitable  to  the  age  and  dignity 
of  the  person ;  they  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  the  hero  delivered  down  to  us  by  ancient  tradi- 
tions ;  nor  must  they  be  inconsbtent  in  any  part  of 
the  piece. 

Would  you  wish  to  give^them  boldness  and  lustre, 
coDti*ast  them  with  each  other.  Observe  how,  in 
£uripides,  the  character  of  Polynices  is  rendered  in- 
teresting by  that  of  Eteocles  bis  brother;**  and,  in 
Sophocles,  the  character  of  Electra  by  that  of  Chry^ 
sothemis  her  sister/ 

We  ought,  like  the  orators,  to  inspire  our  jud^ 
with  pity,  terror,  or  indignation ;  like  them  to  demon- 
strate a.  truth  or  refute  an  objection,  to  aggrandise  or 
diminish  an  object."^  You  will  find  the  precepts  ne^^ 
cessary  to  attain  this  oiki  in  the  treatises  that  have 
been  published  on  rhetoric;  and  examples  in  the 
tragedies  that  are  the  ornaments  of  our  theatres.  In 
them  we  see  beauty  of  thought  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment  in  all  their  lustre ;  in  them  triumph  the  language 
of  truth,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  unfortunate.  Be- 
hold Merope,  Hecuba,  Electra,  Antigone,  Ajax,  Phi- 
loctetes,  surrounded  sometimes  by  the  horrors  of  death, 
and  sometimes  plunged  in  shame  or  despair — listen 
to  those  accents  of  grief,  those  piercing  exclamations, 
those  passionate  expressions,  which,  from  one  end  of 
the  theatre  to  the  other,  make  the  voice  of  Nature 

^  Eurip.  in  PhoBnias.         *  Soph,  in  Electr.        *  Aristot.  de 
Poet.  c.  19.  p.  667.    Gorneille,  DisQours  i.  p.  21. 
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resound  in  every  hearty  and  compel  all  eyes  to  dis- 
solve in  tears. 

To  what  are  these  admirable  effects  to  be  ascribed? 
— to  the  art  which  our  authors  possess,  in  a  sovereign 
degree,  of  placing  their  characters  in  the  most  moving 
situations,  taking  themselves  their  place  in  ima^na- 
tion,  and  indulging  without  regard  in  the  single,  and 
profound  sentiment  which  the  circumstances  inspire. 

You  can  never  study  too  much  our  great  models. 
Possess  yourself  perfectly  of  their  beauties ;  but  espe- 
cially learn  to  judge  of  them  aright,  and  let  not  a  ser- 
vile admiration  induce  you  to  reverence  their  errors. 
Fear  not  to  condemn  this  reasoning  of  Jocasta :— Her 
two  sons  had  agreed  to  ascend  alternately  the  throne 
of  Thebes ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed, 
Eteocles  refused  to  resign  his  authority ;  and,  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  this  important  cession,  the  queen 
represents  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  equality 
formerly  instituted  weights  and  measures,  and  has  at 
all  times  regulated  the  periodical  succession  of  days 
and  nights.^ 

Sefitences  which  are  clear,  precise,  and  naturally 
introduced,  are  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  attentive  in  the  choice  of 
them,  as  they  reject  with  indignation  the  maxims 
which  are  destructive  of  morality. 

Polm. . . .  And  frequently  without  reason.  It  was 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  Euripides,  that  he  had  put  into 

*  Eurip.  in  Phosniss.  p.  544. 
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the  mouth  of  Hippolytus  these  words  :  ^^  My  tongue 
^^has  pronounced  the  oath,  but  my  heart  disavows 
it/''  Yet  they  are  suitable  to  the  circumstances ;  and 
the  enemies  of  the  poet  falsely  accused  him  of  intend- 
ing them  for  a  general  principle.  At  another  time  the 
audience  rose  to  drive  from  the  stage  the  actor  who 
performed  the  part  of  Bellerophon ;  and  who,  suitably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  character,  had  said  that  riches 
are  to  be  preferred  to  every  thing  else.  The  piece  was 
on  the  point  of  being  condemned,  when  Euripides 
came  forward.  He  was  ordered  to  expunge  the  line. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  his  part  to  give  lessons  to,  and 
not  to  receive  them  from,  the  audience ;'  but  that,  if 
they  would  have  the  patience  to  wait,  they  would  soon 
see  Bellerophon  undergo  the  punishment  he  had  me- 
rited.^ When  his  Ixion  was  acted,  several  persons^ 
who  were  spectators,  said  to  him,  after  the  representa- 
tion, that  his  hero  was  too  vile  a  character.  For  which 
reason,  answered  he,  I  have  concluded  the  piece  by 
fastening  him  to  a  wheel.' 

Though  the  style  of  tragedy  be  no  longer  so 
pompous  as  it  formerly  was/  it  must  nevertheless  be 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  ideas.  Employ. the 
charms  of  elocution  to  shade  over  improbabilities 
which  you  are  forced  to  admit;  but  if  you  have 
thoughts  to  express,  or  characters  to  paint,  beware 

'  Eurip.  in  HippoL  v.  612.    Schol.  ibid.     Aristot.  Rbet.  Ub. 

^  3.  cap.  15.  p.  602.     Cicer.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  cap.  29.  t.  iii.  p.  S[89. 

'  Vali  Max.  lib.  3.  c.  7.      Extern.  N«  1 .        ^  Senec.  Epist.  115. 

>  Flat,  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  ii.  p.  19.  *"  Aristot  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  1. 

p.  584.  D. 

VOL.  V.  A   A 
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not  to  obscure  them  by  superiuouis  ornatntotSi^  Avoid 
mean  expressions.""  Each  species  of  the  drftina  has  its 
^ticular  style,  and  distinct  ieoiours  ;"  and  it  is  through 
ignorance  of  this  rule  that  the  language  of  Cleophon 
and  Stbendus  ap|hroaches  too  near  to  that  of  €4- 
medy."* 

Nioeph&rus.  I  can  discover  another  cituse :  the 
species  of  composition  you  cultivate  is  so  artificial, 
and  ours  so  natural,  that  you  are  every  moment  forced 
to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  borrovT  our 
thoughts,  sentiments,  pleasantries,  and  expressions. 
In  proof  of  this  I  shall  only  dte  the  mo^t  i^pectable 
authorities^  iCschylus,  SophocleS)  and  Euripides,  play- 
11^  on  wordsi  and  making  insipid  allusions  to  the 
names  of  their  characters.^  The  second  of  these  poets 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Ajax  these  eitradrdindxy  words  : 
^^  Ai !  ai !  what  a  fatal  conformity  is  there  between 
the  name  which  I  bear  and  the  misfortunes  I  e^Eperi- 
ence!"^* 

Theodectes.  It  was  then  &  univ^sal  opinion  tiiat 
tjie  names  given  us  presage  the  deittiny  that  dwaits  us  f 
and  you  know  that  in  mfefortune  it  is  necessary  to  la^ 
the  blame  on  something  as  a  cause* 

'  Arifltot.  de  Poet.  c.  t4,  p.  67^,  E.  ""  Ai^tn  lib.  4.  ^,  llr. 
p.  168.  Casattb.  ibid.  p.  180.  "  Quintil.  lib.  10.  o.  9.  p,  65a 
*  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  590.  Id.  de  Poet  c.  S3, 
p.  669.  ^  iBschyl.  in  Agam.  v.  690.  Eurip.  ia  Pboen. 
¥.  630  et  1500.  Id.  in  troad.  v.  990.  ^ristot.  Rhet.  Kb.  8. 
c.  'is.  t.  ii.  p.  679.  «>  Soph,  in  Ajao.  v.  430,         *  i^  is  the 

beginning  of  the  name  ^ax-,  whieh  the  Greeks  proaouiteed 
Ams«  and  iis  alio  an  ihteijectional  ^jiclamfttion  6f  grief.  '  Soph%^ 
ibid  .Y.  996.    Euripid.  in  Bacch.  v.  508.  - 
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Nkephcrus.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  excuae  in 
your  authors  their  fondness  for  iklse  etymologies,  and  a 
play  on  words ;'  their  frigid  metaphors/  insipid  pleasan- 
tries,°  and  indecent  images;'  tbe»r  sarcasms  against 
women/  the  intermixture  of  low  comedy  in  their 
scenes,'  and  those  frequent  examples  of  unpolished 
manners  or  disgusting  familiarity?*  What  must  we 
think,  when,  instead  of  being  simply  informed  of  the 
death  of  Deianira,  we  are  told  that  she  has  just  ended 
her  last  journey  without  making  a  single  step  ?^  Is  it 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy  that  children  should 
pour  forth  the  grossest  invective  and  ridicule  on  the 
authors  of  their  being  f  or  that  Antigone  should  as- 
sure us  she  would  sacrifice  a  husband  or  a  son  to  btr 
brother,  because  she  might  have  anoth^  son  or  ati- 
other  husband, — bi!it,  havmg  lost  her  parents,  she  oeyi^ 
could  have  another  brother  ?* 

I  am  not  surprised  at  seeing  Aristophanes  cursorily 
glance  a  satirical  stroke  at  the  means  by  which  ifSschy^ 
ius  has  brought  about  the  discovery  of  Orestes  and 
Electra ;'  but  ought  Euripides  to  have  parodied  and 


•  ^schyl.  in  Pers.  v.  769.    Euripid.  ibid.  v.  367.        *  Her- 
mog.  de  lonn.  Omt.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  ^5.  *  Soph.  ibid.  v. 

1146.  '  Euripid.  in  Hecub.  v«  570.  Soph*  in  Traehin.  v.  31. 
Hermog.  de  Invent,  lib.  4.  c.  12.  p.  12^7.  '  Eurip.  in  Hippol, 
▼.  616;  in  Androm.  v.   85.  *  Eurip.  in  Orest.   v.  1506. 

Aschyl.  in  Agam.  v.  864  et  924.  *  Soph,  in  Antig.  v.  325 
e(  567.  Euripid.  in  Alce^t.  y.  750,  &c.  «  Soph,  in  Trach. 
<r.  ^B&^  ^  Euripid.  in.  Alcest.  v.  629.  Sopb.  in  Antig.  v.  74^ 
et  75S.  *  Soph,  in  A^tig'  v.  921.  Aristot.  Hhet.  lib.  3.  c.  16* 
i.  a.  p.  6Q3.  ^  iSAcbyl.  in  Choepb.  v.  223.  Ajristoph.  in  Nub. 
V.  534.     Schol.  ibid. 
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turned  this  same  incident' into  ridicule  in  the  manner 
he  has  done  ?■ — I  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Polus.      ' 

Paius.  I  confess  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
ready  to  imagine  I  was  acting  comedy  in  the  tragic 
mask.  To  the  examples  you  have  just  produced^  per- 
mit me  to  add  two  others  from  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides. 

The  former,  haying  taken  for  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  tragedies  the  metamorphosis  of  Tereus  and  Procne, 
indulges  in  several  pleasantries  against  that  prince, 
who,  as  well  as  Procne,  appears  under  the  form  of  a 
bird.** 

The  latter,  in  one  of  his  pieces^  introduces  a  shep- 
herd who  believes  he  has  somewhere  seen  the  name  of 
Theseus.  He  is  questioned  concerning  it  \^  I  can- 
not read,  replies  he ;  "  but  I  will  describe  the  form  of 
the  letters.  The  first  is  a  ring  with  a  dot  in  the  mid- 
dle ;*  the  second  is  made  by  two  upright  lines,  joined 
widi  a  cross  line :"  and  so  he  proceeds  with  the  rest. 
Observe  that  this  enigmatical  description  of  the  naWe 
of  Theseus  had  such  success,  that  Ag^tho,  soon  aftfer 
gave  a  second,  which  he  no  doubt  believed  to  be  more 
elegant.^ 

Theodectes.  I  scarcely  dare  to  confess  that  I  shall 
risk  a  third  in  a  tragedy  which  I  am  preparing.^ 
This  species  of  wit  pleases  the  multitude ;  and  as  we 

« Euripid.  in  Bicctr.  ▼.  520.  *  Aristoph.  in  Av.  ▼.  100- 
Schol.  ibid.  *  Euripides  in  this  piiece  described  tb«  form  of 
the  six  Grade  letters  whidli  compo^  the  name  Theseut, 
0HSETS.  i  Eurip.  in  Thes.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.. c.  20.  p.  454. 
^  Athen.  ibid. 
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cannot  bHng  them  to  oar  taste,  we  must  aocommddate 
our  works  to  theirs.  Our  best  writers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  yoke,  and  the  faults  you  have  just 
pointed  out  cleariy  prove  they  were  unable  to  shake 
it  offl  There  are  other  feults  which  may  be  excused. 
By  taking  their  scenes  in  the  heroic  ages,  tUey  lutve 
been  forced  to  paint  manners  different  from  those  of 
the  present  times ;  and  while  they  wished  to  approach 
nature,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  firom  the  simple  to 
the  familiar,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
distinet.  With  less  genius,  we  are  exposed  to  still 
greater  risks.  The  art  is  become  more  difficult  -  On 
the  one  hand,  the  public,  satiated  with  the  beauties  to 
whicjb  it  has  long  been  accustomed,  absurdly  requires 
that  an  author  should  unite  the  abilities  of  all  the  writers 
who  have  preceded  him  :^  and,  on  the  other,  the  ac- 
tors incessantly  complain  that  they  have  not  parts  suf- 
ficiently brilliant.  They  compel  us  sometimes  to  ex- 
tend and  do  violence  to  the  subject,  and  sometimes  to 
destroy  the  connection  of  the  parts."*  Frequently 
)their  negligence  and  want  of  ability  are  sufficient  to 
cause  a  piece  to  fail.  Polus  will  pardon  me  this  cen- 
sure :  to  venture  it  in  his  presence,  is  to  pronounce  his 
eulogium. 

Polus.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  and  shall 
relate  to  Zopyrus  the  danger  to  which  the  Orestes  of 
£uripides  was  formerly  exposed.  In  that  beautiful 
scene  in  which  the  young  prince,  after  a  fit  of  madness, 
recovers  his  reason,  the  actor  Hegelochus,  not  having 

'  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  18.  p.  e6».        ■  Id.  ibid.  e.  9.  p.  65d. 
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properly  managed  his  bneath,  was  obliged  to  separate 
two  words  which,  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
with  an  elision  or  not,  give  two  very  different  mean^ 
iqgs ;  so  that  instead  of  saying.  After  the  storm  Ise$ 
a  calm  ;  he  said,  j^ttr  the  storm  I  Me  a  caiJ*  You 
may  easily  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  a  mU^ 
take  id  this  interesting  moment :  it  excited  loud  bursts 
gf  laughter  among  the  audience,  and  gave  occasiopi  to 
ma0y  awrcastic  epigrams  on  the  poet  aiKl  the  actor  J" 

FOUBTH    CO|JVEBSATIO»r. 

Is  the  fourth  convei'sation  were  discussed  some 
articles  which  had  not  before  been  considered.  It 
was  observed — 1.  That  in  almost  all  the  scenes,  the 
Answers  and  replies  are  made  from  verse  to  verse,* 
which  renders  the  dialogue  extremely  pretty  and  con- 
cise, but  sometimes  not  quite  so  natural.  2.  Tliat 
the  whole  part  of  Pylades  is  only  three  lines  in  a  piece 
of  i?6schylus,*  and  not  one  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
nor  in  that  of  Euripides;  that  other  persons  of  the 
drama,  though  present,  continue  silent  through  seve- 
ral scenes,  either  from  excess  of  gri^f  or  haughtiness 
of  character.*  3.  That  allegorical  personages  are 
sometimes  introduced,  as  Strength,  Force,'  Death/ 
and  Phrensy.*     4.  That  the  choruses  cf  Sophocles 

*  See  note  XIV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  "  £«rtpid.  in 
Orest.  V.  87P.  Schol.  ibid.  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  306.  Stkfit. 
ibid.  •  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  §  1  IS.  .^schyl.  Euripid.  SopbocL 
passim.  ^  ^Eschyl.  in  Choeph.  v.  900.  *»  Schol.  ^sehyl. 
in  Prom.  v.  435.  Hecab.  ap.  Eurip.  v.  486.  '  ^schyL  in 
Pccm-        *  Eur^id.  In  Alcest.       *  Id.  14  Hm*  iFmu 
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Hiake  a  part  of  the  action ;  but  that  tlM  greater  num- 
ber of  those  of  Euripides  are  but  slightly  connected 
with  it ;  that  those  of  Agatho  are  entirely  detached ; 
and  that,  after  the  example  of  this  latter  poet,  no 
soruple  is  at  present  made  to  insert  in  the  interludes 
fragments  of  poetry  and  music,  ivhiGh  make  us  lose 
sight  at  the  subject/ 

After  the  company  had  declared  against  these 
abuses,  I  asked  whether  tragedy  mi|^t  be  considered 
ashtving  attained  to  perfection.  All  exclaimed,  at  on^e, 
diat  certain  pieces  would  leave  nothing  more  to  wish) 
if  they  were  freed  from  the  l>lemishes  by  which  th^ 
were  disfigured,  and  which  were  not  inherent  in  their 
construction.  But,  as  I  r^ninded  them  that  Arbtotiis 
bad  hesitated  with  respect  to  this  question,"*  it  was 
examined  more  attentiv(;ly,  ai|d  doubts  began  to  mul* 
tiply. 

Some  maintained  that  the  theatre  is  too  spacious, 
and  &e  number  of  spectators  too  considerable ;  from 
which,  said  they,  two  inconyeniencies  arise.  Authors 
are  obliged  to  coniply  with  the  taste  of  an  ignorant 
multitude ;  am}  the  actors  to  exhaust  themselves  by 
straining  thdr  voices,  though  still  they  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  heard  by  a  part  of  the  assembly.  It  was 
therefore  profioped,  that  the  theatre  i^oukl  be  made 
less,  and  the  price  of  the  places  raised,  that  they  nii^t 
01%  be  filled  by  persons  of  the  better  class.  But  to 
this  it  was  replied,  that  such  a  prefect  could  neither 
be  reconciled  to  the  nature  nor  the  interests  of  the 
government.      It  is  only,  added  they,  for  the  sake  of 

*  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  18.  t.  H.  p.  666.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  4. 

p.  655. 
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the: multitude  and  foreigners  that  our  theatrical  exbi-- 
bitions  are  celebrated  with  such  maguificence.  The 
plan  now  suggested  would,  on  the  one  hand,  destroy 
that  equality  which  ought  to  subsist  among  the  citi- 
zens ;  and,  on  the.  other,  deprive  us  of  those  sums 
of  money  which  strangers  expend  in  this  city  during 
our  festivals. 

'  The  objectors  answered :  Why  should  not  the 
choruses  and  the  music  be  suppressed,  as  has  been 
begun  to  be  done  in  comedy  ?  The  chorus  compels 
authors  continually  to  offend  against  probability.  The 
personages  of  the  piece  must  be  brought,  by  force  or 
consent,  to  the  vestibule  of  a  palace,  or  some  other 
open  place,  to  reveal  their  most  important  secrets,  or 
discourse  on  affairs  of  sti^te  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  witnesses  frequently  assembled  there  with- 
out any  motive.  There  must  Medea  publish  the 
fiearful  mischiefs  she  meditates,  and  PhaBd|ra  declare 
a  passion  which  she  wishes  to  conceal  even  from 
herself.  Alcestid,  when  dying,  must  cause  herself  to 
be  conveyed  thither  to  render  up  her  last  breath. 
As  to  the  music,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men 
overwhelmed  with  grief  should  act,  speak,  and  even 
dicj  singing. 

Without  the  chorus,  replied  their  op{)onents,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  motion  on  the  theatre,,  or 
majesty  in  the  spectacle.  It  increases  the  interest 
during  the  scenes,  and  preserves  it  during  the  inter- 
ludes. They  added,  that  the  people  would  never 
consent  to  give  up  the  charms  of  the  music ;  and  that 
to  adopt  the  proposed  change  would  be  to  destroy  th6 
nature  of  tragedy. 
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Let  us  beware,  said  Nicephorus,  not  to  despoil  it 
of  its  ornaments ;  it  would  lose  too  much.  But  let 
;us  at  least  give  it  a  more  noble  purpose ;  and,  after 
the  example  of  comedy 

TheodecttB.    Let  it  make  us  laugh  ? 

NkepfwTus.    No ;  but  let  it  instruct  us. 

Theodectes,  And  who  will  dare  to  say  k  does 
not  ?  Is  not  the  soundest  morality  iinculcated  by  the 
maxims  contained  in  our  tragedies  ? 

Nice^wrus,  But  is  it  not  continually  contra- 
dicted by  the  action  itself?  Hippolytus,  informed  of 
the  love  of  Phsedra,^  thinks  himself  polluted  by  the 
horrible  secret,  and.  yet  nevertheless  he  perishes. 
What  a  fatal  lesson  for  youth !  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  example  of  the  comic  writers  that  you  formerly 
und^took  to  display  the  vices  of  the  administration. 
But  how  different  was  your  niode  from  ours !  We 
loaded  with  ridicule  the  guilty  orators  of  the  state, 
while  you  heavily  dwelt  on  the  abuses  of  eloquence/ 
We  sometimes  told  the  Athenians  harsh  but  salutary 
truths ;  you  flattered  them,  and  still  continue  to  flatter 
them,  with  an  effrontery  at  which  you  ought  to 
blush.* 

Theodectes.  By  cherishing  their  hatred  against 
despotism,  we  attach  them  to  the  democracy ;  by  ex- 
hibiting to  them  the  piety,  beneficence,  and  other 
virtues  of  their  tocestors,  we  place  before  them 
models  for  their  imitation ;  we  nourish  their  vanity, 

'  Eurip.  in  Hipp.  V.  655.  '  Id.  in  Orest.  v.  905.  Valck. 
Distrib.  in  Earipid.  c.  S3,  p.  950.  *  Euripid.  in  kelen.  in 
Heracl. 
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to  inspire  them  with  a  s^nse  of  honour.  Them  is  no 
subject  which  does  not  teach  theni  to  support  their 
misfortunes,  and  to  guard  against  the  errors  by  which 
they  may  be  brought  on  them. 

Nicephorus.  I  should  a^ee  with  you,  if  the  in- 
struction were  derived  from  the  essence  of  the  action 
itself ;  if  you  banished  from  the  stage  those  calamities 
which  are  hereditary  in  a  family ;  if  man  were  never 
represented  culpable  without  being  criminal,  nor  un- 
fmtunate  but  by  the  abuse  of  his  pas»(M)s;  if  the 
villain  w^e  always  punished,  and  the  virtuous  man 
constantly  rewarded. 

But,  so  long .  as  you  shall  be  enslaved  by  your 
forms  expect  nothing  from  your  efforts.  It  is  neees- 
SQ.ry  either  to  correct  the  vicious  ground-work  of  your 
scandalous  histories,  or  to  employ  your  talents,  a» 
you  have  sometimes  done,  on  subjects  which  are  the 
ofl^pring  of  your  imagination.  I  know  not  whether 
the  plans  of  such  works  would  be  susceptible  of  more 
karned  combinations;  but  I  know  well  that  their 
morality  might  be  rendered  more  pure  and  in«- 
struetive. 

All  who  were  present  applauded  this  idea,  wi^ 
out  even  excepting  Theodectcs^  who  neverliieless  eon- 
stantiy  ms^intained  that,  in  the  preset  state  of  things^ 
tragedy  had  as  beneficial  an  ififluenoe  on  manners  as 
comedy.  Disciple  of  Plato,  said  Polus,  turning  to 
me,  what  would  your  master,  and  the  great  sage  of 
whom  he  was  the  scholar,  have  thought  of  the  dispute 
thiat  h9&  ^^J^  between  Theodectes  apd  Niic^phorus  ? 
I  answered  that  they  would  have  ccmdemned  the  f>re- 
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tensions  of  both ;  and  that  the  {diilosophers  could  not 
see  without  indignation  that  mass  of  obscenities  and 
personalities  which  polluted  the  ancient  comedy. 

Let  us  recollect,  replied  Nicephorus,  the  circum* 
stances  ot  the  times.  Pericles  had  imposed  silence 
on  the  Areopagus;  manners  would  have  had  no  re* 
source,  if  our  ajutbors  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
exercise  the  public  censure. 

.  There  is  oo  coucage,  replied  I,  in  being  malevo* 
leot,  when  a»Jevoleiice  is  certain  to  pass  unpunished, 
list  us  compare  the  two  tribunals  of  which  you  have 
SfK^en.  I  behold,  in  that  of  the  Areopagus,  upright, 
virtuous,  and  discreet  judges,  who  regret  to  find  the 
apCM^ci  ^ilty«  and  do  not  punish  him  till  lie  is  con- 
Yieted  :  in  the  oiher,  I  see  writers  who  are  passionate, 
furioujB,  iiind  sometimes  suborned  ;  every  where  seek* 
ing  victims  to  immolate  to  the  public  malignity; 
imagining  crimes,  exaggerating  vices;  and  oflfering 
the  most  cruel  injury  to  virtue,  by  lavishing  th^  same 
ioveetives  a^mrt  the  villain  and  the  virtuous  man. 

What  a  strange  xeforvaer  was  that  Aristophanes, 
wbp  of  att  Che  oomic  poets  possessed  the  most  wtt 
and  genius,  was  but  acquainted  with  the  true  style  of 
humour,  and  most  indulged  in  a  fierocious  pleasantry ! 
It  has  beep  s»id  thai  be  i^nly  composed  his  works  in 
the  delirium  (Of  tntoxiCatioD  4  ^  but  it  was  rather  in 
that  ot  imtmi  and  cevienge.  If  his  enemi^^s  are 
exempt  from  vices,  he  attacks  them  on  their  birth, 
their  poverty,  or  their  personal  defects.     ]How  many 

^  At^h.  lib.  to.  c.  7.  p.  499. 
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times  did  he  not  reproach  Euripides  with  being  the 
son  of  a  woman  who  sold  herbs !  ^  He  possessed  the 
qualities  requisite  to  give  pleasure  to  persons  of 
merit ;  but  many  of  his.  pieces  seem  only  designed  to 
please  those  who  are  addicted  to  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery^  and  sunk  in  the  blackest  infamy.^ 

NicephortJis.  I  renounce  Aristophanes  when  his 
pleasantries  degenerate  into  licentious  satire;  but  I 
admire  him  when,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  evils 
that  have  befallen  his  country,  he  attacks  those  who 
have  misled  it  by  their  counsels;*  and  when>  with 
this  view,  he  spares  neither  the  orators,  the  generals, 
the  senate,  nor  the  multitude  itself.  From  this  he 
derived  renown  which  extended  into  distant  countries. 
The  king  of  Persia  said  to  the  embassadors  from 
Lacedaemon,  that  the  Athenians  would  soon  be 
masters  of  Greece  if  they  would  only  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  that  poet/ 

Anacharsis.  But  of  what  importance  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  king  of  Persia  ?  or  what  confidence  can 
an  author  merit,  who  knows  not,  or  pretends  not  to 
know,  that  guilt  is  not  to  be  attacked  by  ridicule,'  and 
that  a  portrait  ceases  to  be  odious  as  soon  as  it  is 
exhibited  with  burlesque  features  ?  We  do  not  laugh 
at  the  sight  of  a  tyrant  or  a  villain  ;  nor  ought  we  to 
laugh  at  his  image,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be 
presented.     Aristophanes  painted  in  strong  colours 

*  Aristoph,  in  Eqnit.  y.  19.  Id.  in  Acfaarn.  t.  477*  *  Id. 
in  Equit.  t.  187^.  Plut.  in  Compar,  Aristoph.  t.  ii.  p.  854. 
*  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  t.  698.  '  Id.  in  Acharn.  t.  646.  '  Ciccr. 
Onit.  c  86.  t.  i.  p.  441.    Plat,  dc  Adol.  et  Andc.  t.  ii.  p.  86. 
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the  insolence  and  rapine  of  Cleon,  whom  he  hated, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic ;  but  gross 
and  disgusting  buffooneries  in  a  moment  destroyed  all 
the  effect  of  his  portrait.  Cleon,  in  some  scenes  of 
the  most  farcical  kind,  overcome  by  a  man  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  who  disputes  with  him  and 
carries  off  the  palm  of  impudence,  was  too  grossly 
degraded  to  be  rendered  contemptible.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  multitude  laughed  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  as,  in  other  pieces  of  the  same  author,  they 
had  laughed  at  the  expense  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus ; 
but  when  they  left  the  theatre,  they  ran  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Cleon. 

The  sarcasms  of  the  poet  on  the  Athenians, 
though  not  of  more  effectual  utility,  were  more  mo- 
derate. Besides  that  such  a  kind  of  licence  was 
easily  pardoned,  when  it  did  not  attack  the  established 
constitution,  Aristophanes  accompanied  his  satire  with 
artful  correctives.  This  people,  said  he,  act  without 
reflection  or  consistency ;  they  are  severe,  choleric,*" 
and  insatiably  greedy  of  praise.  In  their  assemblies 
they  resemble  an  old  man  who  understands  with  half 
a  word,'  yet  suffers  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child  who 
is  enticed  by  a  cake ;  but  in  every  other  place  they 
abound  in  wit  and  good  sense.^  They  know  when 
they  are  deceived,  and  patiently  bear  with  imposition 
for  some  time ;  but  at  length  rectify  their  error,  and 
punish  those  who  have  abused  their  goodness.^  The 
old  man;  flattered  by  the  eulogium,  laughed  at  his 

^  Aristoph.  in  Bqait.  v.  40.  ^  Id;  ibi4|^46.  ^  Id.  ibid. 
V.760.        "Id.ibid.v.ll««ctl362.  ^ 
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iaults ;  and,  after  having  derided  his  gods,  his  rulers, 
and  himself,  continued  to  be,  as  he  had  been  before, 
superstitious,  a  dupe,  and  fickle. 

An  exhibition  so  full  of  indecency  and  malignity 
Qduld  not  but  give  offence  to  the  wisest  and  most  en^ 
Ughtened  persons  in  the  republic.  They  were  so  far 
ii^om  considering  it  as  the  support  of  manners,  that 
Socrates  would  never  be  present  at  the  performance 
of  comedies,"*  and  that  the  law  forbade  the  Areo* 
pagites  to  compose  any." 

Here  Theodectes  exclaimed.  The  cause  is  ended ; 
and  immediately  arose.  Stay,  cried  Nicephorus ;  we 
now  proceed  to  a  decision  on  your  authors.  What 
diould  I  fear  ^  said  Theodectes.  Socrates  saw  with 
pleasure  the  pieces  of  Euripides;^  he  esteemed  So* 
phocles/  and  we  have  always  been  on  good  terms 
^ith  the  philosophers.  As  I  sat  next  him,  I  said  to 
hini,  in  a  whisper.  You  are  very  generous.  He 
smiled,  and  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
Hms  prevented ;  and  I  saw  mysdf  obliged  to  contiiiuo 
my  discourse,  which  I  addressed  to  Theodectes. 

Socrates  and  Plato  rendered  justice  to  the  talents^ 
as  well  as  to  the  probity,  of  your  best  writers ;  hut 
they  accused  them  of  having,  after  the  example  of  the 
^er  poets,  d^raded  the  gods  and  heroes.  On  the 
first  head,  in  fact,  you  will  not  venture  to  vindicate 
(hem.  All  virtue^  all  morality,  is  destroyed,  when 
tlife  objects  of  public  worship,  more  vicious,  unjust, 

"*  iEliim.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  "  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen. 
t.  ii.  p.  348.  *  Alittn.  ibid.  ^  Socr.  ap.  Xenoph.  Memor. 
lib.  1.  p.  735.     % 
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and  cruel  teven  than  noen,  spread  snares  for  innocence 
to  render  it  miserable ;  and  impel  to  guilt,  that  they 
may  inflict  punishment.  Comedy^  which  exposes 
such  divinities  to  public  ridicule,  is  less  deserving 
censure  than  tragedy,  which  presents  them  to  our 
veneration. 

Zopyrus.  It  would  be  easy  to  bestow  on  them 
a  more  august  character.  But  what  can  be  added  to 
that  of  the  heroes  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  ? 

Anacharm.  A  grandeur  more  real  and  constant. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  my  idea.  When  we  ob* 
serve  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  you 
since  your  civilisation,  we  seem  to  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  men  which  have  only  general  relations  to  each 
other :  the  man  of  nature,  such  as  he  still  appeared  in 
the  heroic  ages ;  the  man  of  art,  such  as  he  at  present 
is ;  and  the  man  which  philosophy  has,  for  some  time 
past,  undertaken  to  form. 

The  first,  without  refinement  or  fiction,  but  car- 
rying both  his  virtues  and  his  firailties  to  excess,  has 
no  fixed  measure :  he  is  too  great  or  too  little.  This 
is  the  man  of  tragedy. 

The  second,  having  lost  the  noble  and.  generous 
features  which  distinguish  the  former,  no  longer  knows 
either  what  he  is  or  what  he  wishes  to  be.  We  be- 
hold in  him  only  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of  forms 
which  attach  him  more  to  appearance  than  r^Uty; 
and  dissimulation  so  firequently  repeated,  that  he 
seems  to  borrow  even  the  qualities  which  be  pos- 
sesses. His  whole  resource  is  to  act  comedy;  and 
he  is,  in  bis  turn,  made  the  object  of  comedy. 
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The  third  is  modelled  after  new  proportions.  His 
reason  preserves  a  superiority  over  his  passions,  and 
gives  him  a  vigorous  and  uniform  character.  '  He 
follows,  unmoved,  the  course  of  events,  and  permits 
them  not  to  drag  him  bound  like  a  vile  slave.  He  is 
unable  to  determine  whether  the  calamities  of  life  are 
to  be  considered  as  a  good  or  an  evil ;  he  only  knows 
that  they  are  a  consequence  of  that  general  order  to 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute.  His  enjoyments 
are  not  followed  by  remorse ;  he  finishes  his  course  in 
silence,  and  beholds  death  slowly  advance  without 
dismay. 

Zcpi/rus.  But  does  he  not  feel  a  keen  affliction 
when  he  is  deprived  of  a  father,  a  son,  a  wife,  or  a 
friend? 

Anacharm.  He  feels  a  natural  pang :  but,  faithful 
to  his  principles,  he  resists  his  grief,^  and  neither  in 
public  nor  private  suffers  tears  and  fruitless  exclama- 
tions to  escape  him. 

Zopyrus.  These  tears  and  exclamations  would 
^ve  ease  to  his  heart. 

Anacharm.  They  would  render  it  effeminate.  His 
passions  would  once  have  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
would  dispose  him  to  be  still  more  subjected  to  them 
in  future.  Observe,  in  fact,  that  his  soul  is,  as  it 
were,  divided  into  two  parts :  ^  the  one,  ever  in  mo- 
tion, and  ever  requiring  to  be  impassioned,  prefers  the 
lively  attacks  of  grief  to  the  insupportable  torment  of 
rest ;  the  other  is  only  employed  to  curb  the  impetuosity 

.  Rat.  de  Rep.  lib:  10.  t.  ii.  p.  60S.      '  Id.  ibid.  p.  605,  W6. 
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of  the  former,  and  to  procure  a  calm  which  the  tomult 
of  tile  senses  and  the  passions  may  be  unable  to  dis^ 
turb.  But  it  is  not  this  system  of  internal  peace 
which  the  tragic  authors  wfah  to  establish.  They  wifli 
not  choose  for  their  priacipal  character  a  wise  man 
ever  consistent  with  himself:  such  a  character  would 
be  too  difficult  to  imitate,  and  would  not  make  a 
ftMTcible  impression  on  the  multitude.  They  address 
themselves  to  the  more  sensible  and  blind  part  of  the 
soqI,  which  they  agitate  and  torment ;  and,  filliiig  it 
with  terror  and  pity,  compel  it  to  satiate  itself  with 
tears  and  complaints,  for  which  it  has,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  an  eager  appetite.* 

i  What  indeed  can  we  hereafter  hope  from  a  man 
who  from  his  infancy  has  been  continually  exercised 
in.&ars  and  pusillanimity?  How  may  he  be  induced 
torim^gihe  that  it  is  cowardice  to  sink  beneath  mis- 
fortunes^ when  he  continually  beholds  Hercules  and 
Achilles  give  vent  to  their  grief  with  cries,  complaints^ 
and. groans;  and  when  he  every  day  sees  a  whole 
people  honour  with,  their  tears  the  state  of  degrada- 
^on  to  which  calamity  has  reduced  those  heroes  who 
were  biefore  invincible  ?  V 

No ;  philosophy  can  never  be  reconciled  with  tra- 
gedy :  the  one  continually  destroys  the  work  of  the 
o&er.     The  former  exclaims  to  the  unfortunate  in  a 
stom  tone :  *  Meet  the  tempest  with  a  serene  brow ; 
remain  erect  and  tranquil  amid  the  ruins  which  beat 


.  t 


*  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  606.  Id.  ibid.  p.  005. 
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upcm  thee  on  all  sides ;  reverence  the  hand  ii4qcli 
crushes  diee,  and  suffer  without  a  murmar:  sodiis 
the  law  of  wisdom.*^  Tragedy,  with  a  more  movbg. 
and  persuasive  vdce,  cries  to  him  in  her  turn :  Solicit 
consolations,  rend  your  gi^hnen^  roll  yonraelf  in  the. 
diist,  weep,  and  give  the  most  plaintive  utterance  to 
your  grief;  for  such  is  the. law  of  nature. 

Nicephorus  triumphed :  he  concluded  from  these, 
mflections,  that  comedy,  by  being  improved,  mi^t 
appfpoach  nearer  to  philosc^y,  and  that  tragedy  wm} 
depart  from  it  still  more.  A  malicious  smile^  Aat 
escaped  him  at  the  moment,  sp  irritated  youi^  2^ 
pyrus,  that,  suddenly  passing  the  bounds  of  modera^ 
tion,  be  said  that  I  had  only  given  the  sentiments  of 
Platx>,  and  that  bis  chimerical  ideas  ought  not  to  have 
more  authority  than  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the. 
Athenians,  and  especially  of  the  Athenian  ladies,  who. 
have  always  preferred  tragedy  to  comedy/  He  pro-* 
ceeded  to  inveigh  against  a  drama,  which,  after  the 
efforts  of  two  centuries,  was  not  yet  piiri6ed  from  its 
ori^nal  vices.  I  am  acquainted,  said  he  to  Nie&- 
phoFus,  with  your  most  celebrated  writers;  and  have; 
just  read,  a  second  time,  all  the  pieces  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  except  that  entitled  The  Birds,  the  sut^ect  of 
which  disgusted  me  in  the  very  first  scenes.  I  main- 
tain it  is  unworthy  of  the  reputation  he  has  acquired. 
Without  mentioning  the  offensive  and  acrimonioiis 
wit,  and   the  infamous  malignity,  with  which  his. 

*  Plat.  4e  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  604.      *  Ulpiaa.  in  Denao&th. 
p.  681.     Plat,  de  heg.  lib.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  658. 
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wridi^  abound,  how  are  they  filled  with  obicum 
thou^ts  and  insipid  puns,  and  how  unequal  is  their 
siyleK 

But  let  me  add^  said  Theodectes,  iuterrupttfig  him, 
bow  el^nt,  bow  pure,  is  bii  dictbn  \  how  acute  Ufa 
bs  pleasantries !  what  truth,  what  wanntii  in  hit 
dialogue;  what  poetry  in  bis  choruseat-^Youtig  man, 
do  not  become  8»percili<Nis  to  appear  judicioas ;  and 
remember^  that  to  attach  ourselves- ia  preference  to  the 
eaitfiiyagatice  of  genius,  frequently  only  shows  a  nM 
in  the  heart,  or  a  defect  in  the  mind.  Because  a 
§reat  man  doea  not  admire  every  thing,  it  will  not 
feMow  that  he  who  admires  nothing  is  a  great  mad. 
These  authors,  whose  merits  you  estbnate  before  you 
hove  eonsidered  your  own,  abound  ia .  defects  and 
beauties  that  resembfe  the  irregularittes  of  Natmv, 
which,  notwithstandtng  the  impeffectiiotis  om  igno- 
raKt  may  discover  in  her  works,  appears  not  less 
great  to  attentive  eyesi  r 

Aristophanes  well  understood  that  species  of  rail*^ 
tei^  whidi  m  bis  age  was  pdeasing  td  the  Atbeniaos^ 
and  tha/t  which  must  please  in  every  age.  His  writingi 
contain  wkbin  them  the  germ  of  true  comedy,  aitd 
the  models  of  the  best  comic  style,  and  can  only  h& 
surpassed  by  the  poet  who  has  an  intimate  feeling  of 
their  beauties.'  Of  this  you  would  have  been  con- 
viiieed .  bf  the  penisal  of  the  allegorical  piece  you 
mentioned,  had  you  had  patience  to  finish  it;  for 
it  abounds  with  original  strokes. — Permit  me  to  give 

\ 

'  Plat,  in  Compar.  Aristoph.  et  Menand.  1. 11.  p.  85S  &  054. 
'  Schol.  Vit.  Aristoph.  in  Proleg.  p.  xiv. 
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Jim  a  slight  idea  of  some  of  the  scenes  whkb  it  ton- 
tains  . 

Pisthetaerus  and  another  Athaiian,  to  avoid  the 
law-suits  and  dissemioos  which  gave  them  a  disgust 
for  Athens,  retire  to  the  regions  of  the  birds,  aiid  per- 
suade  them  to  build  a  city  in  the  midst  of  the  air^ 
The  first  labourl^  are  to  be  aco^mpaoied  by  the  sacsi- 
tk^of  a  goat;  but  the  cereim^nies  are  interrupted  by 
several  troublesome  persons,  who  arrive  suocessively 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  new  city.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  poet,  who  sings .  these  words :  *  Celebrate, 
Muse,  celebrate  the  fortunate  Kepbdoeoccygis.*  Pis* 
thetaerus  asks  him  his  name,  and  from  what  country 
he  comes.  I  am,  answers  he,,  to  borrow  the  expres- 
sion of  Homer,  the  humble  servai»t  ei  the  Muses; 
pay  lips  distil  the  honey  of  harmiony. 

Pisihetarus.  What  brings  you  hither  ? 
(  Tke  Poet.  The  rival  of  Simcmides,  I  have  ccwn- 
posed  sacred  songs  of  every  kind,  for  all  ceremonies, 
and  .all  in  honour  of  this  new  city,  which  I  will  never 
cease  to  sing.  O  Father!  O  founder  of /Etna!  cause 
to  flow  on  me  the  source  ctf  the  blessings  whidi  I 
wish  to  acoimulate  on  your  head.  (7%itf  u  ap&Fody 
Gf  some  verses  which  Pindar  had  addressed  to  Hkrc 
king  of  Syracuse^ 

Pisthet(3&tm.  This  fellow  will  torment  me  till  I 
give  him  something.    Hark  you  (To  his  slaoe) :  Oive 

*  Aristoph.  in  At.  r.  905.  *  This  u  the  name  given  to  the 
new  city.  It  tignifies  the  cit j  of  the  birds  in  the  region  of  the 
doudsi^ 
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him  yoar  cloak,  but  not  your  coat.     (To  the  Pod) 
Take  this  garment ;  you  seem  half  dead  with  cold ! 

ITiePoti.  My  Muse  receives  your  gift  with  grati- 
tiicte.'-^Now  liston  to  these  verses  of  Kndar.     (Then 
JhUaws  another  parody^  m  which  he  asks  Jar  the  skmfs 
coat.' — He  at  length  obtains  it,  and  goes  off  singing:) 

Pisthet€erus.  At  last  I  am  happily  delivered  from 
die  frigidity  of  his  verses.     Who  would  have  thought 
iiiat  such  a  plague  would  have  been  introduced  atkong 
us  80  90011?^    But  let  us  finish  our  sacrifice. 

Pri^.  Keep  silence. 

(Enter  a  Soothsayer^  with  a  book  in  Ms  hand.) 

Soothsayer.  Touch  not  the  victim. 

Pisthetams.  Why,  who  are  you  ? 

'Soothsayer.  An  interpreter  of  oracles. 

Pisthetarus.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  ^ 

Soothsayer.  Beware,  and  reverence  sacred  things.' 
I  bring  ymi  an  oracle  of  importance  to  this  new  city. ' 

Pisthetiserus.  You  should  have  broi^ht  it  me 
sooner. 

Soothsayer.  The  gods  did  not  permit. 

Pisthetarus.  Well,  what  does  it  say? 

Soothsayer.  ^^  When  the  w6lves  shall  dwell  with 
the  crows  in  the  plain  which  separate  Sicyon  from 
Corinth*^— ^ 

Pisthetarus.  What  are  the  Corinthians  to  me  ? 

Soothsayer.  It  is  a  mysterious  image.  The  oracle 
thus  describes  the  aerial  region  in  which  we  are.    But 

^Ariftoph.  in  Av.  v.  9S7.  *  There  was  a  odebmted 
oracle  which  began  with  these  words.  Schol.  Arittopb.  in  A  v. 
T.  969. 
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h«i^  what  follows :  You  shall  saerifice  a  he^^oat  to 
the  Earth,  and  give  to  him  who  shall  first  explain  to 
you  our  will  an  elegant  robe  and  a  new  pear  of  shoes. 

JHsthetarw.  What!  are  the  shoes  mentioned  in 
the  oracle? 

Soothsay.  There*  read.  (He  oontimm  readk^.) 
AI90  a  flagon  of  wine,  and  a  portion  of  the  entn^  of 
tbe  vietim. 

J^kthet^m4$.  Are  the  entrails  there  too  ? 

Soothsay.  Read,  read. — If  you  perform  my  oonsh 
mands,  you  shall  be  as  much  exalted  aJbove.ttOrtaU  as 
the  eagle  is  above  other  birds. 

Pisthetarus.  Is  that  there  too  ? 

Soothsayer.  Eead,  read. 

Pisthetarw.  I  have  in  my  tablets  a5  oiada  which 
I  have  received  from  Apollo.  It  differs  a  little  from 
joi^ :  it  runs  thus :  When  any  one  without  beii^  in- 
vited, shall  have  the  impudence  to  come  waong  you, 
disturb  you  when  sacrificingi  and  demand  a  portion  of 
the  victim,  you  shall  not  fail  to  cudgel  him  well* 

Soothsayer.  You  jest,  surely  1 

Pisthetarus  (presenting  him  his  tabkts.)  Ther^ 
|[^..  Were  he  an  eagle^  were  he  onei  of  the  most 
illustrious  impostors  of  Ath^nsi  atrikev  and  spare  lAm 
not. 

S^hsg^.  Is  that  there  too? 

Pisthetarm*  Read,  read.****Begoae9  and  carry  your 
oracles  elsewhere. 

No  sooner  is  he  gone  than  the  astronomer  Meton 
appears,  who,  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand, 
proposes  to  lay  out  the  new  city,  and  talks  in  a  ridicu* 
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low  manner.  I^stiieterus  advises  hiiu  to  retire,  and 
^sploys  bloym  to  compel  bim.  At  present,  as  the^ 
merit  of  Meton  is  generally  acknowledged,  this  scene, 
reflects  more  disgrace  on  the  poet  than  on  him. 

He  is  followed  by  one  of  those  inspectors  who  are 
sent  by  the  republic  to  the  states  from  which  they 
exact  tribute  and  expect  presents.  As  he  comes  on 
he  is  heard  exclaiming :  Where  are  those  who  are  to 
receive  me.?* 

Pisthetarus.  Who  is  this  SardanapalusI 

In^)ector.  I  am  appointed  by  lot  to  the  inspection 
of  the  new  city. 

Pigthetarus.  Who  have  appointed  you  ? 

Inspector.  The  people  of  Athens. 

Piithetiirus.  We  have  no  need  of  your  services 
here :  we  will  however  give  you  something,  and  you 
shall  return  whence  you  came. 

IfUpecUnr.  By  the  gods,  I  have  no  oh)ectioo !  for 
I  must  be  at  the  next  general  assembly,  which  is  to 
meet  to  consider  of  a  negociatioii  that  I  have  opened 
widi  Phamaoes,  one  of  Ae  satrapa  of  the  king  of 
Ptonia* 

Pkthetarui  (beating  him).  There,  there;  that 
is  what  I  promised  you-~Now  begone  mstantly. 

Inspector.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Pisthetarus.  That  is  thededsionof  the  anembly 
on  the  afiair  of  Phamaces. 

Inipector.  What !  do  you  dare  to  :Stiike  an  in* 
spector  ?  Here,  witnesses,  witnesses  t  (Emt.) 

«  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  1089. 
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Pirihetarm.  Is  it  not  intolerable !  We  hwe 
scarcely,  began  to  build  our  city,  and  already  we  am 
plagued  with  inspectors. 

(Enter  a  Crier  of  Edicts.) 

Crier  of  Edicts.  If  any  inhabitant  of  the  new  ;city 
shall  insult  an  Athenian*' 

Pisthetarus.  What  does  this  fellow  want,  with  his 
scraps  of  paper  ? 

Crier  of  Edicts.  I  cry  the  edicts  of  the  senate  and 
people.  I  have  brought  you  some  new  ones.  Who 
will  buy  any. edicts?  \ 

Pisthetarvs.  What  do  they  enact  ?  . 

Crier  of  Edicts.  That  you  shall  omform  to  our 
weights,  measures,  and  decrees* 

Pisthetarus.  Stay ;  I  will  show  you  those  which 
we  sometimes  make  us  of.     (He  beats  him.) 

Crier  of  Edicts.  What  do  you  mean  } 

Pisthetarus.  If  you  do  not  take  yourself  and  your 

decrees  away  instantly  ^ 

(Re'CBter  the  Inspector.) 

Inspector.  I  summon  Pisthetasrus  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  for  injuries  and; 
insult^ r     .: 

PistkBtCBTUs.  What  are  you  Jthere  ag^in  } 
(Re-enter  the  Crier  of  Edicts.) 

Crier  of  Edicts*  If  my  one  shall  .drive  away  our 
magistrates,  instead  of  receiving  them  with  the  honours 
whichare  their  due 

Pisthetaiwf.  And  you  too  I 

Inspector.  You  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 
(Th^  go  off  and  re-enter  several  times  ;  Pisthetarus 
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pursues  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other y  and  at 
length  drwes  them  both  off  the  stage.) 

If  we  besides  consider  how  much  the  humour  of 
this  extract  was  heightened  by  the  performance  of  the 
actors/ we  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  true 
secret  of  making  the  multitude  laugh,  and  men  of  wit 
and  understanding  smile,  has  long  been  known ;  and, 
^at  it  only  remains  to  apply  it  to  the  different  kinds 
of  the  ridiculous.  Our  authors  have  been  born  in  an 
age  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. Never  were  there  so  many  avaridous  fathers 
and  spendthrift  sons ;  so  many  fortunes  ruined  by  a 
passion  for  play,  law-suits,  and  courtesans  ;  nor  ever, 
in  fine,  such  a  variety  of  arrogant  pretensions,  in  every 
condition  of  life ;  nor  such  exaggeration  in  ideas,  sen- 
timents, and  even  in  vices. 

It  is  only  among  a  rich  and  enlightened  people, 
like  that  of  Athens  and  Syracuse,  that  comedy  can 
take  birth  and  arrive  at  perfection.  The  former  have 
indeed  a  decided  advantage  over  the  latter;  their 
dialect  is  better  adapted  to  this  species  of  drama  than 
that  of  the  Syracusans,  which  has  in  it  somewhat  of 
the  emphatical."^ 

Nicephorus  appeared  moved  by  the  praises  that 
Theodectes  had  bestowed  on  the  ancient  comedy.  I 
wish,  said  he  to  him,  that  I  possessed  sufficient  abilities 
to  render  to  the  masterly  dramas  of  your  stage  the 
eulo^um  which  is  their  due.  I  have  ventured  to 
point  out  some  of  their  defects,  for  their  beauties  were 

'  Demetr.  Phaler.  de  Blocut  c.  181 . 
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not  then  the  subject  under  consideration.  But  now 
that  the  question  is,  whether  tragedy  be  susceptible  oS 
new  improvements,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  more  ex- 
plicitly. With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  £Eiblei 
art  more  profoundly  investigated  may  perhaps  discover 
means  that  were  unknown  to  the  earlier  authors ;  be- 
cause  we  cannot  assign  limits  to  art :  but  never  will 
it  be  possible  to  pourtray  more  forctbiy  and  accurately 
Ae  feelings  of  nature,  because  nature  has  not  two 
lai^uages. 

This  opinion  was  assented  to  unanimouslyi  and 
the  conversation  ended. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Summarp  4>f  a  Voyage  to  the  Coast  ofJHa  and  several  of  the 

bkmds* 


PaiLOTAS  hady  in  the  isle  of  Samos,  possessiont 
which  required  his  presence.  I  proposiKl  to  him  tx> 
set  out  before  the  time  he  intended ;  to  go  first  to 
Chios,  and  thence  to  pass  aver  to  the  continent,  and 
niake  the  tour  of  the  Greek  cities  in  .^Eolia,  Ionia, 
and  Doris ;  a£ten«ard  to  visit  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
Wi  Crete,  and  take  in  our  way  back  those  situated 
oear  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  as  Astypalaea,  Cos,  and  Pat- 
mos ;  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Samos.  The  relation 
of  this  voyage  would  be  much  too  long  and  tedious : 
I  shall  therefore  only  extract  from  my  journal  such 
particulars  as  appear  to  me  suitable  to  the  general 
plan  of  this  worlsu 

ApoUodorus  committed  to  oor  care  his  son  Lysis, 
who  had  now  finished  his  exercises.  Several  of  ocir 
friends  were  desirous  to  accompany  us,  and,  among 
others,  Stratonicus,  a  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara ; 
extremely  amiable  in  his  carriage  to  those  for  whom 
he  had  a  friendship,  but  no  leas  formidable  to  those 
Ibr  whom  he  had  none ;  for  his  repartees,  which  were 
very  frequent,  were  often  exquisitely  keen  and  satirical. 
H^  passed  his  life  in  travelling  tbrouj^  the  different 
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countries  of  Greece/  aiAl  was  then  just  arrived  from 
the  city  of  ^nos  in  Thrace.  We  asked  him  how  he 
found  the  climate.  '^  It  is  winter  there,"  said  he, 
'^  during  four  months  in  the  year,  and  cold  weather 
during  the  other  eight."'  In  I  know  hot  what  place, 
having  promised  to  give  public  lectures  on  his  art, 
he  was  attended  by  only  two  pupik.  He  taught  in 
a  hall  in  which  were  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses 
and  Apollo.  ^^  How  many  scholars  have  you.^" 
asked  some  person.  "  Twelve,"  replied  he,  ^  tH^ 
gods  indttded."* 

The  island  of  Chios,  at  which  we  first  arrived, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean  sea.  Several  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  crowned  with  beautiful  trees,  form  delicious 
valleys ;  ^  and  the  hills  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  produce  an  excellent 
wine.  That  of  a  district  named  Arvisia  is  particu^ 
larly  esteemed.^ 

The  inhabitants  pretend  to  have  taught  other 
nations  the>art  of  cultivating  the  vine.^  They  indulge 
in  good  eating  and  drinkingj  One  day,  when  we 
dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  island,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  famous 
question  of  the  country  of  Homer.     Various  cities 

•Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  p.  350.  £.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  351.  C. 
'  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  348.  D.  ^Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  €, 
c.  18.  p.  d6&  Steph.  in  Xlof .  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  371  • 
Voyag.  de  la  Gr^ce^  par  M.'le  Comte  de  Choisettl  Oouffier^  c  5. 
p.  87.  1  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  645.  PUn.  lib.  14.  c  7.  t.  i.  p.  7^8. 
Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  99  et  3S.  ^  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1 . 

c.  W.  p.  S6.        '  AtbeH.  lib.  1.  p.  85. 
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and  stetes  aspire  to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  that  celebrated  man  ;^  but  the  claims  of  all  but 
Chios  were  r^ected  with  contempt,  and  the  latter 
warmly  defended.  Among  other  proofs  of  their  vali- 
dity,  we  were  told  that  the  descendants  of  Homer 
still  remained  in  the  island,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Homerids.''  At  the  same  instant  we 
saw  two  of  them  enter,  habited  in  magnificent  robes, 
and  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads.""  They  did 
not  rehearse  the  eulogium  of  the  poet,  but  offered  to 
him  a  more  precious  incense.  After  ah  invocation 
to  Jupiter,!"  they  sang,  alternately,  several  select  ex- 
tracts fromtlie  Iliad,  and  performed  their  parts  with 
such  judgment  and  propriety,  that  we  discovered  new 
beauties  in  the  passages  that  had  before  most  excited 
Qur  admiratioa. 

This  people  had  for  some  time  been  in  possession 
ei  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;'^  but  their  power  and  riches 
became  ftital  to  them.  We  must  in  justice  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  the  wars  agpunst  the  Persians,  Lacedas- 
monians,  and  Athenians,  they  acted  with  the  same 
prudence  both  in  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune;' 
but  they  are  deserving  censure  for  haviiig  introduced 
the  custom  of  trafficking  in  slaves.  The  CHticle,  in* 
formed  of  th^ir  crime,  declared,  that  it  had  drawn  on 
them  the  anger  of  heaven ; ''-—one  of  the  hoble^t,  but 

■  AUat.  dc  Patp.  Homer,  c.  1.         ■  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  646. 
,  Isocr.  Helen.  Encom.  t.  ii.  p.  144.    Harpocr.  in  O/ti^p /^.      *  Plat, 
in  Ion.  t.  i.  p.  530  et  635.  «»  Pind.  In  Nem.  2.  t.  1 .    Sehol. 

ibid.  «  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  e45.  'Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  24. 
'  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  e.  16.  p.  «65^  ^66.  Eustath.  in 
OdyM.  lib.  a.  p.  1462.  lin.  35. 
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at  the  same  time  least  r^arded,  answers  whieh  tber 
gods  have  communicated  to  men. 

From  Chios  we  proceeded  to  Cyme  in  ifiolia, 
and  thence  tooJc  our  departure  to  visit  the  fldurishing 
cities  which  bound  the  empire  of  the  Persians  on  the 
side  of  the  ^gean  sea.  But  it  will  be  proper  ta 
preface  what  I  shall  have  to  say  conceming  them 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  tiie  Greeks  were  divided: 
into  three  great  tribes,  the  Damans,  the  iEolians,  and 
the  lonians.^  These  names^  it  is  said,  were  g^vien 
them  by  the  children  of  Deucaiioii,  who  reigned  ia 
Thessaiy.  Two  c^  his  soos.  Dor  us  and  MSkw^  nmi 
tm  gvaodscNA.  Ion,  having  settled  in  dififereat  distiiota 
of  Greeoe,  the  people  who  had  been  civilised,  or  at 
least  united  in  society,  by  the  care  of  these  strangers^ 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  their  names,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  difierent  schools  of  philosc^y- 
wte  distinguished  by  those  of  their  founders. 

The  three  great  divisions  I  have  ber^  poialed  CKtt 
sUH- remain  distinct  by  differences  mdre  or  lesa  sen* 
siUe.  The  Greek  kngoage  presents  us  with  time 
principal  dialectSi  the  Dorian,  the  iEolian,  and  tfie 
Ionian/  which  have  riuoDfterless  subdivisions.  The 
Dorian,  which  is  spokra  at  Lacedasmon,  in  Argoib, 
at  Rhodes^  in  Crete,  Sicily,  &c*  is  in  all  these  places 
the  foundation  of  particular  idioms.'  The  same  is 
true  of  loniaiu^    As  to  the  iEolian,  it  is  frequently 

'  Herad.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  lib,  14.  c.  6.  p.  624.  *Dic«arch. 
Stat.  GrtBc.  ap.  Geogr-  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  21.  '  Meors*  ia  GreC. 
c.  15.  Mattair.  Introd.  in  Gr»c.  Dialect,  p.  vii.  '  Herodo^ 
lib.  1.  c.  14e. 
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confounded  with  the  Doric ;  and  dA  this  union  takes 
place  also  in  other  essential  point»^  it  is  only  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  lonkns  that  a  kind  of  parallel 
can  be  drawn.  This  I  shall  not  undertake  to  per- 
fi>rm ;  I  shall  only  make  one  general  observation. ' 
The  manners  of  the  former  have  ever  been  severe ; 
and  the  characteristics  of  their  architecture,  language, 
and  poetry,  are  grandeur  and  simplicity.  The  latter 
more  early  made  a  progress  in  refinement ;  and  all 
the  works  they  produce  are  distinguished  by  elegance 
and  taste. 

A  kind  of  mutual  antipatliy  prevails  between 
them ;'  p^haps  because  Lacedsemon  holds  the  first 
place  among  the  Doric  states,  and  Athens  among  die 
Ionian;*  or  perhaps  because  it  is  impossible  that 
men  should  be  arranged  in  classes  without  a  kind  of 
hostile  division.  However  this  may  be,  the  Dmans 
have  acquired  a  character  which  every  where  coia* 
mands  more  respect  than  that  of  the  lonians,  who  in 
some  places  blush  to  be  called  by  that  deoomination.*" 
This  contempt,  which  the  Athenians  have  never  ex^ 
perienced,  has  greatly  increased  since  the  lonians  of 
Asia  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  enslaved,  some* 
times  by  individual  tyrants,  and  sometunes  by  the 
barbarous  nations* 

About  two  centuries  after  the  war  of  Troy,  a 
colony  of  these  lonians  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
whence  they  had  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants.''    A 

■Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  80,  81.  •  JHerQdot.  lib.  1.  c.  56. 
^  Id.  Uiid.  €,143.  '  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  28.  Sttab.  lib.  14. 
p.  63«.  Allan.  Var.  Hkl.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  Pausan.  liK  7.  c  S. 
p.  5S&« 
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short  time  before  some  ifioiians  bad  seized  on  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Ionia,''  and  that  which  lies  to 
the  south  had  fallen  into  the  ha  nds  of  the  Dorians/ 
These  three  districts  form,  on  the  sea-coast,  a  slip  of 
land  which,  in  a  right  line,  may  be  abont  1700 
stadia*  in  length,  and  about  460  f  broad  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  I  do  not  include  in  this  estknate 
the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  Samos,  Chios,  and  Lesbos, 
though  they  make  a  part  of  the  three  colonies* 

The  country  which  thqr  occupied .  on  the  con- 
tinent is  renowned  for  its  riches  and  b^uty.  Every 
where  the  coast  is  happily  diversified  by  capes  and 
bays,  around  which  arise  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities.  Numerous  rivers,  «ome  of  which  appear  to 
multiply  themselves  by  their  frequent  windings,  carry 
plenty  through  the  plains.  Though  the  soil  of  Ionia 
is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  iEolia,^  the  former 
country  enjoy's  a  more  serene  sky  and  a  more  equal 
temperature  than  the  latter.* 

The  iEolians  possess,  on  the  continent,  eleven 
cities,  the  deputies  of  which  assemble  on  certain 
occasions  in  that  of  Cyme.**  The  confederation  of 
the  lonians  is  formed  between  twelve  principal  cities, 
l^'beir  deputies  meet  annually  at  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
situate  in  a  sacred  grove,  beneath  Mount  Mycale,  at 
a  small  distance  from  Ephesiis.  After  a  sacrifice 
which  the  other  lonians  are  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at,  and   at  which  a  young  man  of  Priene 

*  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  582  -,  lib.  14.  p.  63«.  •  PrW.  in  Marm. 
Oxon.  p.  385.  *  64  leagaes.  f  About  17  leagues  and 
one  third,  'Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  149.  ^Id.  ibid.  C/  142. 
PauMQ.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  533,  535.       I"  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  149^  157« 
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presides,  the  afiairs  of  the  province  are  deliberated 
on.  The  Doric  states  assemble  at  the  promontoiy 
Triopium ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  the  isle  of  Co^ 
and  the  three  cities  of  Rhodes,  alone  possess  the  right 
of  sending  deputies  to  them.^ 

Nearly  in  this  manner  was.  it  that  the  generi^. 
assemblies  of  the  Asiatic  Gre^s  were  regulated  in 
the  earliest  times.  Tranquil  in  their  new  habitations, 
they  tultiviated  in  peace  their  fertile  fidds,,  and  were 
invited  by  their  situation  to  transport  thek  commodi-^ 
ties  from  coast  to  coast.  Dieir  commcsrce  soon  in^ 
creased  with  their  industry.  They /  afterwieurd  were 
seen  to'settle  in  Egypt,  to  brave  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrr- 
hene seas,  to  build  a  city  in  Corsica,  and  to  extend 
their  navigation  even  to  the  island  of  Tartessus,  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules.* 

Their  first  success  had,  however,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  nation  too  near  to  them  not  to  be  formi- 
dable., TTie  kings  of  Lydia,  of  which  Sardes  was 
the  capital,  seized  on  some  of  their  cities :"  Croesus 
conquered  them  all,  and  imposed  on  them  a  tribute.*" 
Cyrus,  before  he  attacked  the  latter  {mncc,  proposed 
to  thiem  to  join  their  arms  to  his,  which  they  refused.* 
After  his  victory,  he  disdained  to  receive  their  submis- 


I  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  L43.  148;  170.  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  384  y 
lib.  14.  page  dS9.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  page  364.  ^  Herodot. 
ibid.  lib.  1.  cap.  144.  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  Roman.  lib« 
4.  §  25.  t.  ii.  p.  702.  i  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  163.  165  $  lib.  2. 
c.  178  i  lib.  3.  cap.  26  3  lib.  4.  cap.  152.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  801. 
-  Herodot.  ibid^  c.  14,  15,  16.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  6  et  «7.  •  Id. 
ibid.  c.  75. 
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skin,  and  ordered  one  of  bis  generals  to  mao'ch  agaiaat 
them^  who  added  them  to  the  Persian  empire  by  li^ 
of  conquest^ 

Undw  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  they  revolted  :*^ 
and  soon  after,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  burned 
the  dty  of  Sardes,  and  kkidled  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks  that  fatal  hatred  which  torrents  of 
Uood  have  not  yet  extinguished.  Sul^ugated  a  second 
time  by  the  £Drmer/  who  compelled  them  to  furnish 
them  with  dnps  against  the  latter/  they  shook  off  their 
ydce  aliber  Ae  battle  of  Mycale.^  During  the  Per 
loponnesian  war,  they  were  sometimes  in  alliance  with 
the  lAcedomonians,  but  more  frequently  with  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  they  at  length  became  subject.* 
Some  years  after,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored 
them  for  ever  to  their  ancient  masters. 

Thus,  during  about  two  centuries^  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  were  only  occu|»ed  in  wearing,  breaking,  and 
resuming  their  chains.  Peace  was  to  them  what  it  is 
to  all  civilised  states,  a  slumber  which,  for  a  short 
time,  suspends  their  labours.  In  the  course  of  these 
calamitous  revolutions,  some  cities  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  against  their  enemies,  and  others  exhibited 
4l)e  noblest  examples  of  courage.  The  inhabitants  of 
Teos  and  Phoceas  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers ;  the  former  removed  to  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
and  a  part  of  the  latter,  after  having  kmg  wandered 

'  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  141.  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  cap.  16, 
"^  Herodot.  lib.  5.  cap.  98.  '  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  59  ^  lib.  7.  cap.  P. 

•  Id.  lib.  8.  c.  85. 90.        t  Id.  lib.  9.  c.  104.        "  Thucyd.  lib.  6. 

c.  re,  77. 
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on  the  wavaB,  laid  tibte  fbundatioos  of  the  oitiea  9S 
£lf  a  in  Italy"^  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  subtokted  to  re- 
main  in  subjftction  to  Persia  paid  to  thaA  empite  the 
tnfaute  wJiiidi  Darius  had  imposai  on  their  ancestors/ 
In  the  general  division  which  that  prince  made  of  all 
the  provinces  of  his  empire,  i£oli%  lonb,  and  Dori^ 
joined  to  Pampbylia,  Lycta,  and  other  QouiUrie8>  were 
taxed  in  perprtuity  at  four  hmidred  ta]Mts**--ra  $wb 
winch  will  not  appeur  exorbitant^  if  we  considei:  thi9. 
^itenk^  fectilityy  and  connnerce  of  these  eoiuitrifia. 
As  the  lerying  oi  this  impost  occaaioiiad  vaacnft 
^q>i]tBS  between  tb&  diffareht  oitiesy  nmi  between  lo^ 
dmduals,  Artapbemes,  tBe  brother  of  Darius^  having 
cttosed  the  landa  on  wJueh  it  was  assessed. to  be  menr 
sured>  in  paraaangs^f  procured  a  proportiooal  taUe  of 
the  sums  to  be  paid  by  eadb  contributor  to  be  drawn 
iqv.  to  whidi  he  obtained  the  C(»i8ent  of  the  seyecal 
depuliesy  in  cnrder  to  prevent  any  futuoe  coaten- 
tlon.'' 

.  We  pereeive  ftom  thia  example  diat  the  court  of 
Sosa  was  deskons  to  retain  the  Greeks^  its  suhfecbi^ 
in  submission  rather  than  in  servitude ;  it  hid  even  left 
them  their  laws,  their  reli^on^  thdr  festivals,  and 
their  {nroviAcial  assemUies.  But,  by  a  false  policy, 
the  sovereign  freqiioEitly  granted  the  domain^  at  least 

'  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  164.  168.         '  Id.  ibid.  c.  6. 27.    Xen« 
Hist  Gmc.  lib;  3.  p.  50i .      *  Herodot.  Hb.  3«  \c.  90.      *  Ahoat 
^>M9|»oe$  livves.  (104^1662.)         f  That  te  to  tay^  la  square  pa 
raiaag9<     The  parMitfig  waa  eqaal  to  9268  ttnses  (9  miles 
6  furlongs.)       *  Heiodot.  Ub  6.  a  4». 
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the  administration  of  the  govemment,  of  a  Greek  city 
to  one  of  itsxcitizensy  who,  after  having  en^iged  tot 
the  fidelity  of  his  countrymen,  excited  them  to  revolt, 
or  exercised  over  them  an  absolute  authority.^  •  They 
were  then  at  once  exposed  to  the  arrogance  of  ttie 
governor-general  of  the  province,  and  the  oppressions 
of  particular  governors  whom  he  protected ;  and,  as 
they  were  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, their  complaints  rarely  reached  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  In  vam  was  it  that  even  Mardonius,  who 
conimanded  die  Persian  army  under  Xerxes,  eiidea*> 
voufed  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  original  prin- 
cijdes.  Having  obtained  ihe  govemm^it  of  Sardes,  > 
he  re-established  the  democracy  in  the  cities  of  I&iia,  ^ 
and  expelled  the  subaltern  tyrants ;""  but  they  soon  re- 
turned,"^ because  the  successors  of  Darius,  wishing  to 
bestow  rewards  oh  their  flatterers,  found  no  mode  of 
doing  this  so  easy  as  that  of  abandoning  to  them  the* 
pillage  of  a  distant  city.  At  present  such  grants  are 
more  rarely  conferred ;  but  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  ener- 
vated by  pleasure,  have  every  where  suffered  the  <4i- 
garchy  to  become  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  popu- 
lar government/ 

If  we  consider  with  proper  attention  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  situated,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  they  should  preserve 
complete  liberty.   The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  after- 

^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  p.  Id7>  138 ;  lib.  5.  27.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  g.9. 
lib.  5.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  402.  Id.  Cur.  Rei  Fabll.  t.  ii.  p.  504.  Nep. 
in  Miltiad.  cap.  3.  •  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  43.         *  Id.  lib.  7. 

c.  85.        *  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  1.  p.  88. 
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ward  became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, had  for  its  natural  boundary  the  JEgean  Sea^  the 
shores  of  which  are  peopled  by  Greek  colonies.  Th^ 
occupy  so  narrow  a  space,  that  they  must  necessarily  fall 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  Lydians  and  Persians,  unless  they 
took  proper  measures  for  their  defence.  .  But  by  a 
defect  which  also  subsists  among  the  confederate  re- 
publics of  the  continent  of  Greece,  not  only  i£olia, 
Ionia,  and  Doris,  when  threatened  with  invasion,  did 
not  unite  their  forces,  but  in  each  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces the  deorees  of  the  general  assembly  were  not 
obligatory  on  all  the  states  of  the  deputies  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  made  a  separate  peace 
witfi  that  prince,  and  delivered  up  the  other  cities  to 
the  fury  of  their  enemies/ 

When  Greece  consented  to  take  arms  in 
their  defence,  she  drew  on  herself  the.  innumera- 
ble armies  of  the  Persians ;  and,  but  for  prodigies  of 
chtfnce  and  valour,  must  have  sunk  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke.  If,  after  disastrous  wars,  repeated  through  a 
whole  cientury,  she  has  at  last  renounced  the  ill-fated 
project  of  breaking  the  chains  of  the  lonians,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  at  length  been  convinced  that  their  si- 
tuation and  circumstances  oppose  invincible  obstacles 
ta  their  emancipation.  This  the  sage  Bias  of  Priene 
expressly  declared  when  Cyrus  had  rendered  himself 
master  of  Lydia.  '^  Stay  not  here,"  said  he  to  the 
lonians^  **  to  sink  into  an  ignominious  slavery ;  em-< 

Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  141.  169. 
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bark  oa  board  your  ships,  traverse  the  seafi,  and  take 
possession  of  Sardinia  and  the  netgbbourk^  isktnds, 
where  you  may  still  ei^oy  liberty  and  peace."' 

Twice  have  these  people  had  it  In  their  power  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  once  by  foUowing  the 
counsel  of  Biasi  and  a  second  tiaie  by  accepting  the 
p>roposals  of  the  Lacedsemoiuoiiis,  who  after  the  tenm^ 
nation  of  the  Median  war,  o&red  to  ecmvey  them 
hack  into  Greede  ;^  but  they  have  always  reused  to 
forsake  their  habitations ;  and^  if  we  may  Judgs  from 
th^r  population  and  their  riches,  independence  wai» 
not  necedsary  to  (beir  happiness. 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  fiom  whicb 
I  have  too  long  digressed.  We  made  the  tear  of  the 
three  Greek  provinces  of  Asia ;  but,  as  I  have  said 
above,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  my  account  of  them  to 
a  few  general  observations. 

The  -city  of  Cyate  is  one  of  the  largec^t  cUid 
most  ancient  in  i£olia.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  described  to  us  as  men  almost  stupid  ;  but 
we  soon  found  that  they  ^owed  this  character  otdy 
to  their  virtues.  The  next  day  after  owr  arrival  it 
rained,  while  we  were  walking  in  the  forttsa,  which  is 
sdrrounded  with  porticoes  afiperta^ing  to  the  r^Mib* 
lie;  We  were  about  to  teke  shelter  under  ithean,  but 
were  withheld,  because  it  was  necessary  p^adiasioQ^ 
should  first  be  given.  A  voice  exclakned :  ^*  JBpter 
under  the  porticoes ;"  aiad  immediately  every  perspm 


«  Herodot.  Ub.  1.  c.  170.  ^  Id.  lib.  9.  cap.  106.     Diod. 

Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  89. 
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CM!  AHhet.  We  learned  that  tb^  bftd  been  made 
over  ibr  a  ^e  to  the  creditws  pf  the  »tate ;  atyl  as 
tfoe  people  p(iy  rjeepect  to  their  property^  though  they 
OK)  the  other  band  would  hlu&h  to  leave  the  people 
fKpQS(ed  to  ;the  indemeaoy  of  the  weather,  it  is  said 
that  ihe  iohalntaiiits  of  Cyme  would  pever  take  Ti^v^ 
mder  the  portkoes  wbm  it  xfAWp  unless  ibey  were 
^preaaly  desired.  It  is  alip  siod,  that  for  three  hun* 
dffid  year«  they  knew  pot  that  they  poisessed  a  hmr- 
hour,  because  during  that  time  they  abstained  from 
veoeiyiug  aoy  custxHus  on  the  merchandise  which  wa» 
l^t^ttight  to  them  from  foreign  countries." 

After  having  passed  some  days  at  Pbociea,  the 
walls  of  which  are  built  with  large  stones  joined  to^« 
thf^  «rith  the  ^eatest  es^actuess,^  we  enjbered  the  vast 
and  rich  plains  which  the  Hebrus  fertilises  with  its 
waiters,  and  which  extend  from  the  sea*shore  to  be- 
y<ml  Sardes.*  The  plee^ure  I  felt  in  admiring  tbeoi 
was  accompaai^  with  a  melancholy  reflection.  How 
repealiedlyy  said  I,  have  these  fields  been  drenched 
with  human  blood  T  and  how  many  times  yet  to 
come  shall  ithey  iigain  be  ensangumed !'  When  I 
surveyed  a  spacjkxus  plain  m  Gre^be,  I  was  constantly 
infimoed,  UeKf  on  such  an  occaaiiHi,  so  many  thou^ 
sand  (jrreeks  fell  in  batUe :  but  in  Scythia  it  was  said : 
These  £^Mb,  the  eternal  abode  of  peace,  will  feed  so 
mapy  thousand  sUmef* 

Strab.  lib.  18.  p.  eM,  ^  Herodot^  lib.  1.  cap.  163. 
'  SiMb.  lib.  13.  p.  G36.  Touraef .  Voyag.  1. 1  p.  499.  *  Xen. 
iMUt.  Cyrus,  p.  15a  Diod.  Sk.  lib.  U.  p.  S98.  Pausan.Bb.  3. 
e.  9.  p.  2«6.        •  Liv.  lib.  37.  c  37. 
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Our  road,  which  was  almost  every  where  overski;-^ 

dowed  by  beautiful  andracbnes,''  led  us  to  the  moutb 

of  the  Hermus,  and  thence  our  view  extended  'l>ver 

that  superb  bay,  formed  by  a  peninsula,  on  which  are 

the  cities  of  Erythrse  and  Teos.    At  the  bottom  of  it 

are  some  small  villages,  the  unfortunate  remains  of  tiie 

ancient  city  of  Smyrna,  form^ly  destroyed  by  the 

Lydians.^      They  still  bear  the  same  name ;  apd 

should  favourable  circumstances  one  day  permit  the 

inhabitants  to  unite  and  form  one  town,  defended  by 

walb,  their  situation  will  doubtless  attract  an  imm^ise 
i 

commerce.  They  showed  us,  at  a  little  distance  itom 
their  habitations,  a  grotto  from  which  issues  a  small 
stream  they  name  Meles.  They  hold  this  place 
sacred  :  for  it  was  there,  as  they  pretend ,  that  Homer 
composed  his  immortal  works."* 

In  the  road,  almost  in  front  of  Smyrna,  is  the 
island  of  Clazomenae,  which  derives  a  great  profit 
from  its  oils/  Its  inhabitants  bold  one  of  the  first, 
ranks  among  the  peopte  of  Ionia.  They  told  us  the 
means  they  once  employed  to  restore  their  finances. 
After  a  war  that  had  exhausted  the  public  treasury, 
they  found  they  were  indebted  to  the  disbanded  sdU 
diers  the  sum  of  twenty  talents  ;*  which  being  uifable 
to  raise,  they  paid  them  interest,  which  they  fixed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent.  They  afterward  struck  iron- 
money,  to  which  they  affixed  the  same  value  as  if  it 

•  Tournef.  Voyag.  torn.  i.  p.  495.  p  Strab.  lib.  i4.  p.  646. 
^  Pa'usan.  Ub.  7.  cap.  5,  p.  535.  Artotid.  Qrat.  .in  $myrn.  tom.  i. 
p.  «06.  '  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famil.  t  ii.  p,  504.  *  108^000 
livrcs.  (4,500L) 
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were  sflver.  The  rich  consented  to  take  it,  the  debt 
Wfts  liquidated,  and  the  reirenues  of  the  state,  admini* 
stered  ivith  economy,  enabled  them  gradually  to  call 
in  the  adulterated  coin  circulated  in  commerce/ 

The  petty  tyrants  formerly  established  in  Ionia 
had  recourse  to  more  odious  means  to  acquire  riches. 
The  following  fact  was  related  to  us  at  Phocs&a.  A 
Rhodian  governed  that  city,  who  had  contrived  to 
form  two  opposite  factions.  He  separately  and  se- 
cretly told  the  leaders  of  each,  that  their  enemies  l^d 
offered  him  such  a  sum  of  money  to  dedare  in  their 
favour  ;  by  which. means  he  obtained  the  same  price 
from  both;  and  afterward  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  parties.* 

We  took  our  road  toward  the  south.  Besides  the 
cities  which  are  within  limd,  we  vi^ted,  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  in  the  environs,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  £phe- 
sus,  Priene,  Miletus,  lasus,  Myndus,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Cnidus. 

The  inhabitants  of  £phesu8  showed  us  with  regret 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  equally  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity  and  its  magnificaice.''  Fourteen 
years  b^ore  it  had  been  burnt,  not  by  lightning,  or 
the  iiiry  of  an  enemy,  but  by  the  caprice  of  an  indivi- 
dual, named  Herostratus,  who,  when  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed  that  his  only  motive  was  ^  to  eternise  his 
nan^/  The  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  Ionia 
passed  a  decree  to  condemn  this  fatal  name  to  oblivi- 

*  Ap.  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famil.  torn.  ii.  p.  504.  *  Id.  ibid. 

"  Pausan.  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  p.  357.        *  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib*  2. 
c.  27.  t.  ii.  p.  456.    Flat,  in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  665.    Solin.  c.  40. 
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oq;  but  the  {xobibition  to  record  it  can  oqly  serve  to 
perpebisate  its  iseDfieoibrance ;  aed  the  historiw  Tb«>* 
pompus  one  day  tdd  me,  that,  wbeo  b^  relateou^ 
fact,  he  shall  give  the  moe  of  the  ioceiidiiiry/ 

Notbictg  recnaiaB  €)f  this  sufMearb  edifice  but  the 
four  walla,  aiod  dome  coIikiios  wbieb  rise  io  tbe  midst 
of  ruim^  Tbe  fire  has  coosuoied  tbe  roof,  aod  the 
omiflieota  which  decorated  tbe  Dave»  It  is  fa^gua  to 
be  rebuilt  All  tbe  citizens  have  aHitribttted,  aod  tbe 
women  have  sacrificed  their  jewels.'  Tbe  parts  wbk^h 
the  £re  has  damaged  will  be  repaired,  and  those  wfaid) 
it  bas  destroyed  pestored  with  atill  greater  inagQi6-» 
cenoe,  or  at  least  wtlii  mcnre  taate.  The  beauty  of 
the  inside  was  heightened  by  tbe  lustre  of  gold,  and 
the  works  of  several  celehmted  artists ;  *"  but  it  will 
now  derive  additional  splendour  from  tbe  tributes  of 
paintmg  and  sieulpture,^  which  have  been  brought  to 
perfection  in  these  modem  tames.  No  change  will 
be  made  in  the  form  of  the  statue,  a  form  anciently 
borrowed  from  tbe  £^ptians,  and  wbidbi  is  also 
Ipunid  in  the  temples  of  several  Gneek  cities.""  Tbe 
goddess  t>ears  on  her  bead  a  tonner  ;  two  iron  rods 
auipport  the  bands;  and  the  body  terminates  in  a 
sheatisi  esiriebed  with  figures  of  animals  and  t^otbDr 
symbrite.* 

Tbe  Ephesiaas  bam  a  tvery  wise  law  relative  to 
tbe  donstnactjon  of  public  ledificea.     The  ardittect, 

'  Atfl.  G^.  lib.  3.  €.  6.  Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  14.  Extern. 
N*  5.  •  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famil.  t.  ii.  p.  605;  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  €40.  *  Aristopb.  in  Nab.  v-  '5W.  Plin.  lib.  84.  €.  8;  t.  ii. 
p.  649.  *  $«rab.  lib.  14.  p.  641.  FUb.  lib.  8S.  cap.  lO.  t.  ii. 
p.  69f.  ^  Fto8aR.*9b.  4.  o.  31.  p.  8tt7.  *  8«e  aote  XV.  at 
the  end  of  the>olttme. 
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whose  pltri  15  icfaoeen,  eoters  hto  a  hood  by  which  be 
eogagBs  afl  his  pwfiertj.  If  he  eaaedy  fulfils  the 
CMdkiQOB  (of  his  agreemeoity  hooDurs  4U!e  decreed  hina^ 
if  Ihe . expense  (exceeds  ihe  sum  stipuktod  only  by  one 
quarter,  the  surplus  as  paid  froHi  ibe  public  treasury ; 
but  iif  it  aaioiieits  tlo  more,  the  property  of  the  Brchi tect 
is  taiken  to  pay  the  femaindfir.'^ 

Wie  next  (prooeedbd  to  Miletus,  aad  emvajfied  ivUh 
adimiraAion  its  Aempkes,  festtvak^  maosi&clKires,  har.^ 
boursi  and  the  ioaumecable  coaeonrse  of  ships,  mari^ 
nersy  and  workanen,  there  pa'petually  in  motion. 
This  city  is  an  abode  of  opulence,  learning,  and  plea*- 
sure :  it  is  the  Atheas  of  Ionia.  Doris,  daughter  of 
the  Ocean,  had  by.  Nereoa  fifty  daAighters,  naixied 
Nerdidea,  aU  dialngatshed  by  various  charms/  Mir 
letm  ims  seprt  forth  a  still  greater  number  of  colonies, 
Mikh  perpetuate  her  glory  on  the  coasts  of  the  HeU 
leapont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Euxine  Sea/'^  Their 
metr(i»poli)&  gMre  hirth  to  the  drst  historians  and  the 
first  philosophers,  and  boasts  of  having  produced 
Aspasia,  and  (the  mosi;  heonlifol  and  accomplished 
caurtesaoa.  On  certain  -fiecaaioiis  the  interest  of  her 
Cfwrnesee  have  ocioapeUed  her  to  pnefer  peace  to  wur ; 
m  Qihm,  6he  has  laid  dowa  her  arms  wifthout  having 
didtgeaoed  thew ;  and  hence  the  proverb :  The  Mile* 
sians  were  valiant  in  times  past.^ 

*  Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  10.  p.  203.  •  Hesiod.  de  Gener.  Deor. 
V.  ««.  ^Ephor.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  12.  p.  523^  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  635.  Senec.  de  Consolat.  ad.  Helv.  c.  6.  Flin.  lib.  5.  c.  92* 
t.  i.  p.  278.  *  Seneca  attributes  to  Miletus  seventy^afive  icojo- 
nies  I  Pnny  more  than  eighty.  See  the  citations.  '  Athcn. 
lib.  IS.  p.  SS3;    Ailstoph.  in  Plat.  v.  lOOS. 
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Within  the  walls  the  city  is  adorned  by  the  pro- 
dttCtioDs  of  the  arts ;  and  without,  embellished  by  the 
riches  of  nature.  How  (tften  have  we  directed  our 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  which,  after  hav* 
ing  received  numerous  rivers,  and  bathed  the  walls  of 
various  cities,  rolls  its  waters,  in  innumerable  wind- 
ings, through  the  plain  which  is  honoured  by  bearing 
its  name,  and  proudly  ornaments  its  course  with  the 
plenty  it  creates  !^  How  often,  seated  on  the  turf 
which  borders  its  flowery  margin,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  the  most  delightful  pro^ets,  and  unable 
to  satiate  our  senses  with  the  purity  and  serene  splen- 
dor of  the  air  and  sky,'  have  we  not  fdt  a  delicious 
lan^ior  insinuate  itself  into  our  souls,  and  throw  us, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  into  the  intoxication  of  happiness ! 
Such  is  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Ionia :  and  as 
moral  causes,  far  from  correcting,  have  only  tended  to  "" 
increase  it,  the  lonians  are  become  the  most  efiemr^ 
nate,  but  at  the  same  time  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  amiable  people  of  Greece. 

In  their  ideas,  sentiments,  and  manners,^  a  certain 
softness  prevails,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  their  music  and  dances-  a  liberty  which 
at  first  ofiends,  tmt  at  length  seduces.  They  have 
added  new  charms  to  pleasure,  and  enriched  tlieir 


*  Herodot.  lib.  7.  c  «6.  Strab.  lib.  12.  p.  677,  «78.  *  Hc- 
rodot.  lib.  1.  c.  142.  Pausan.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  533>  535.  Chandl. 
Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  21.  p.  78.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Thesm.  v. 
170.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Eccles.  ¥.913.  Flat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii- 
p.  680.  Ephor.  et  Heraclid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  c.  5.  p.  S23. 
■  Horat.  lib.  3.  od.  6.  ▼.21.    Athen.  lib.  'U.  c.  5.  p.  625. 
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luxury  by  inventions.  Numerous  festivals  occupy 
them  at  home,  or  attract  them  to  the  neighbouring 
cities,  where  the  men  appear  in  magnificent  habits 
and  the  women  in  all  the  elegance  of  female  ornament 
and  with  all  the  desire  of  pleasing."*  Hence  the  reve- 
rence they  preserve  for  the  ancient  traditions  which 
justify  their  propensity  to  pleasure.  Near  Miletus 
we  were  conducted  to  the  fountain  of  Biblis,  where 
""  that  unhappy  princess  expired  with  love  and  grief." 
We  were  also  shewn  Mount  Latmos,  where  Diana 
granted  her  feivours  to  the  youth  Endymion.**  At 
Samos,  unfortunate  lovers  address  their  vows  to  the 
manes  of  Leontichus  and  Rhadina.^ 

When  we  go  up  the  Nile  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
we  survey  on  each  side  monuments  of  every  kind, 
among  which  pyramids  and  obelisks  at  intervals  lift 
their  heads.  But  a  scene  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting offers  itself  to  the  admiration  of  the  attentive 
traveller  who  takes  his  departure  from  the  port  of 
Halicamassus  to  proceed  to  the  peninsula  of  Erythrs. 
In  this  passage,  which,  in  a  right  line,  is  only  of  about 
nine  hundred  stadia,*  he  views  a  multitude  of  cities 
scattered  over  the  coasts  of  the  continent  and  the 
neighbouring  islahds.  Never  within  such  a  narrow 
space  did  Nature  produce  so  great  a  number  of  men 
of  distinguished  talents  and  sublime  genius.    Herodo^ 


*  XenopboQ.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  ift.  p.  526.  "  Fausan.  lib.  7. 
c.  S.  p.  535.  Conon.  ap.  Fhotr  p.  483.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  9. 
V.  454.  *  Piausan.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  p.  976.  Flin.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  t.  i. 
p.  76.  Hesjch.  in  *£y^uju..  &c.  '  Fausan.  ibid.  ^  Xbout 
34leagaef. 
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tus  was  born  at  Halrcarnassus,  Hippocrates  at  Cos, 
Umles  at  MWetns,  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  Parrhasrtrs 
at  Ephesus,*  Xenophanes  f  at  Colophon,  Anacreon 
at  Teos,  Anaxagoras  at  Clazomenae,  and  Homer  every 
where ;  for  I  have  already  said  that  the  honour  of 
'  having  given  birth  to  the  latter  excites  a  great  rivafry 
through  all  this  country.  I  have  not  included  in  this 
Kst  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  Ionia;  for  the  same 
reason  that,  when  speaking  of  the  deities  of  Ofympus, 
we  only  mention  the  greatest  gods. 

From  Ionia,  properly  so  caHed,  we  passed  into 
Doris,  which  makes  a  part  of  ancient  Caria.  CniAis, 
situated  near  the  promontory  Triopium,  gave  birth  to 
the  historian  Ctesias;  as  also  to  the  astronomer  Eu- 
doxus,  who  has  lived  in  our  time.  We  were  shown, 
as  we  passed  by,  the  house  in  which  the  latter  made 
his  observations  ;**  and  soon  after  found  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 
Tins  statue  had  just  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  temple,  which  received  light  by  two  opposite 
doors,  in  order  that  a  gentle  light  might  fall  on  it  on 
every  side.'  But  how  may  it  be  possible  to  describe 
the  surprise  we  felt  at  the  first  view,  and  the  illusions 
which  quickly  followed !  We  lent  our  own  feelings  to 
the  marble,'  and  seemed  to  hear  it  sigh.  Two  pupils 
of  Praxiteles,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Athens  to 

*  Apelles  also  was  bern  in  tbis  country  >  at  Ceracceriling 
to  aome^  and 'at  Ephesus  accordiag  to  others.  f  The  foundec 
of  the  Blean  school.  «  Strah.  Ub.  ^.  p.  119  $  lib.  14.  p.  656;. 
'  Plia«  lib.  ^6,  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p^  796.  Jjuciaii  in  Amor*  §  13.  t.  ii, 
p.  411.        *  Diod.  Sic.  Eclog.  ex  lib.  S6.  p.  884. 
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study  this  master^piece  of  art,  pointed  out  to  us  the 
beauties,  of  which  we  felt  the  efiect  witbout  penetra^ 
ing  the  cause.  Among  the  by-standers  one  said — 
'^  Venus  has  forsaken  Olympus,  and  come  down  to 
dwell  with  us/'  Anotlier  said — ^*  If  Juno  and  Mi-- 
nerva  should  now  bdiold  her,  tbey  would  no  more 
complain  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  :"^  and  a  third  ex-* 
claimed,  *^  The  goddess  formerly  deigned  to  exhibit 
her  charms  without  a  veil  to  Paris,  Anchises,  and 
Adonis«  Has  she  been  seen  in  the  sanae  manner  by 
Praxiteles  ?""  "  Yes/'  replied  one  of  his  popUs,  "  and 
under  the  form  of  Phryne/^  In  feet,  at  the  iicst 
si^t  we  had  recognised  the  look  and  features  of  that 
femous  courtesan  ;  and  our  young  artists  dbcovered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  statue  had  the  e&chantiii§( 
smile  of  another  mistress  of  Praxiteles,  named  Ciar 
tine/ 

Thus  have  the  painters  and  sculptors,  taking 
their  mistresses  for  dieir  models,  exhibited  them^^ 
to  public  veneration  under  tlie  name  of  different 
divinities.  In  like  manner,  in  designing  the  head 
of  Mercury,  they  have  copied  the  features  of  Aki- 
biades.' 

The  Cnidians  are  proud  of  a  treasure  which  at 
once  promotes  the  interests  of  their  commerce,  and 
contributes  to  their  glory.  Among  a  people  devoted 
to  superstitioQ,  and  passionately  in  love  with  the  arts, 
an  oracle  or  a  celebrated  monument  is  sufficient  to 

*  Antbol.  fib.  4.  c.  IS.  p.  sas.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  9U.  '  Athea. 
lib.  IS.  c.  6.  p.  591.  '  Clem.  Akx.  Cohort,  ad  Gent  p.  47. 
Lttciaa.  in  Amor.  1 13.  t.  ii.  p.  411.       "  Clem.  Alex.  ibid. 
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attract  strangers,  who  frequently  cross  the  seas,  to 
repair  to  Cnidus,  and  contemplate  the  finest  work 
which  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  Praxiteles/* 

Lysis,  who  was  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the 
statue, .  expressed   his  admiration  in   the  most  ex- 
agjerated  terms ;  and  exclaimed  from  time  to  time — 
Never  did  Nature  produce  any  thing  so  perfect !  *  But 
how,  replied  I,  can  you  be  certain  that,  among  the 
infinite  number,  of  forms  which  she  has  given  to 
the  human  body,  there  may  not  be  some  one  which 
even   sinrpasses    in  beauty  that   you    have    before 
your  eyes  ?     Have  you    examined   all   the   bodies 
which  have  existed,  or  which  now  exist?— You  will 
at  least  confess,  answered  he,  that  art  multiplies  these 
models ;  and  that,  by  carefully  collecting  the  beauties 
scattered  among  different  individuals,^  it  has  found 
the  secret  of  remedying  the  unpardonable  negligence 
of  Nature.     Is  not  the  human  form  exhibited  with 
more  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  workshop  of  our 
artists  than  among  all  the  families  of  Greece  ?  In  the 
eyes  of  Nature,  replied  I,  nothing  is  beautiful,  nothing 
deformed ;  all  is  order.     Little  does  she  regard  that, 
from  our  innumerable  combinations,  a  form  may  re- 
9ult  possessed  of  all  the  perfections,  or  all  the  defects. 


*  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  726.  *  Some  coins  struck  at 
Cnidos,  ixi  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors^  represent^  it  is  sup- 
poBed^  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles. — ^With  her  right  hand  the  god- 
dess conceals  her  sex^  and  in  her  left  holds  a  linen  cloth  over  a 
vessel  containin'g  perfumes.  See  the  plate  of  medals,  fig.  5. 
fc  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  3.  p.  781.  Cicer.  de  Invent,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  i.  i* 
p.  75. 
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which  we  attribute  to  the  human  body:  her  single 
object  is,  to  preserve  that  harmony  which,  connecting 
by  invisible  chains  the  minutest  parts  of  the  universe 
to  the  great  whole,  conducts  them  silently  to  the  end 
she  has  proposed.  Reverence  therefore  her  opera- 
tions :  they  are  of  so  exalt^  a  kind,  that  the  least 
reflexion  would  discover  to  you  more  real  beautiies  in 
an  insect  than  in  this  statue. 

Lysis,  indignant  at  the  blasphemies  I  had  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  replied  to  me,  with 
^'armth — Why  should  we  reflect,  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  impressions  so  lively?- — ^Those  you 
feel,  answered  I,  would  be  less  so  were  you  alone  and 
uninterested,  and  especially  were  you  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  artist.  I  have  followed  the.  progress  of 
your  sensations.  You  have  been  struck  at  the  first 
view,  and  you  have  expressed  yourself  like  a  man  of 
taste;  agreeable  recollections  have  afterwards  been 
awakened  in  your  heart,  and  you  have  assumed  the 
language  of  passion.  When  our  young  pupils  had 
unfolded  to  you  some  secrets  of  their  art,  you  have 
wished  to  refine  on  their  expressions,  and  you  chilled 
me  with  your  enthusiasm.  How  much  more  com- 
mendable was  the  candour  of  that  Athenian,  who 
being  by  accident  in  the  portico  in  which  is  the  cele- 
brated Helen  of  Zeuxis,  and  viewing  it  for  some  mo- 
ments, was  less  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  picr 
ture  than  at  the  transports  of  a  painter,  who  stood 
near  him,  and  to  whom  he  frankly  said — For  my 
part,  I  cannot  perceive  that  this  woman  is  so  extra- 

VOL.    v.  DD 
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ordinarily  beautiful. — ^That  13,  replied  the  arti$t>  be- 
cause you  have  not  my  eyes.* 

On  cQQQi^g  out  of  the  temple,  we  passed  thmugb 
the  sacred  grove,  in  which  Qvery  object  has  a  relatiofi 
to  the  worship  of  Venus.  There  the  mother  of  Adof)i3 
seemed  again  to  live,  and  enjoy  an  eternal  yoqti), 
under  the  form  of  the  myrtle;  the  tender  I^aplNie 
under  that  of  the  laurel/  and  thQ  beautiful  Cypai^issus 
under  that  of  the  cypress.'^-'Every  where  the  fieKible 
ivy  closely  grasped  the  branchea  of  the  tr^esi»  and  in 
SQipe  places  the  too  fi;uitful  vine  found  ^  convenioi^ 
support.  Beneath  arboqrs  overshptdowed  by  ljO% 
plane-trees,  we  saw  several  companies  of  Cx^idiao^i 
who,  after  having  solemnised  a  sacrifice,  took  a  ruje%l 
repast/ — They  sang  thi^ir  loves,  and  frequently  pomred 
into  their  cups  the  delicious  wine  which  that  happy 
country  produces.* 

In  the  evening,  when  we  returned  to  our  inn,  our 
two  young  pupils  opened  their  portfolios,  and  showed 
us,  in  sketches  which  they  had  procured,  the  fijrst 
thoughts  of  several  celebrated  artists ;  ^  as  also  a  great 
number  of  studies  which  they  had  made  after  various 
beautiful  works,  and  in  particular  after  the  famous 
statue  of  Polycletus  which  is  named  the  Canon  or 
rule.*    They  constantly  carried  with  them  the  work 

*Plut.  ap.  Stob.  serm.  61.  p.  394.  i&liao.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  14. 
p.  47.  *  Philost.  in  VH.  Apol.  lib.  1.  cap.  1«.  p.  19.  Vlrg. 
edog.  3.  v.-^.  *  Philostr.  ibid.  '  Lucian.  in  Amor.  §  ld> 
t.  ii,  p.  409.  '  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637*  ^  Petron.  in  Satir. 
p.  311.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell«  Lettr.  t.  xix.  p.  860.  ^  Plin. 
lib.  34.  c.  8.  t.  u.  p.  650.  Ladan.  de  Mort.  Peregr.  $  9.  1  iii. 
p.  331. 
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which  that  artist  composed  to  justify  the  proportions 
of  his  figure ;  ^  and  the  treatise  on  symmetry  and  co- 
lours, which  had  been  published  not  long  before  by 
the  painter  Eupranor.^ 

On  this  occasion  several  questions  were  proposed 
concerning  beauty,  both  universal  and  individual.  All 
present  considered  it  as  a  quality  solely  relative  to 
our  species ;  and  all  agreed  that  it  produces  a  surprise 
accompanied  with  admiration ;  and  that  it  acts  on  us 
with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the  organisation 
of  our  senses,  and  the  modifications  of  our  soul.  But 
they  added  that,  the  idea  which  we  form  of  it  not 
being  the  same  in  Africa  as  in  Europe,  but  every 
where  varying  according  to  the  difference  of  age  or 
seX;  it  was  not  possible  to  Unite  all  its  different  cha- 
racteristics in  an  exaet  definition. 

One  of  the  conlpany,  who  was  at  once  a  physician 
and  a  philosopher,  after  having  observed  that  the 
parts  of  our  body  are  composed  of  primitive  elements, 
maintained  that  health  is  the  consequence  of  the 
equilibrium  of  these  elements,  and  that  beauty  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  {n*oduced  by  these  parts.""  No, 
said  one  of  the  disciples  of  Praxiteles ;  he  who,  ser- 
vilely following  rules,  shall  only  fix  his  attention  oil* 
the  correspondence  of  the  parts,  and  accuracy  of  their 
proportions,  will  never  arrive  at  perfection.  He  was 
asked  what  models  a  great  artist  proposes  to  himself, 
when  he  wishes  to  represent  the  sovereign  of  the  gods, 

4 

^  Galen,  de  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Dbgmat.  lib»5.  torn,  i;  p.  ^88. 
>  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  11.  t;  ii.  p.  704.  ^  Galen,  de  Hippocr.  et 
Plal.  Dogmat.  lib.  5.  t.  i.  p.  888. 
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or  the  mother  of  love  ?  Those  models,  answered  he 
which  he  has  formed  to  himself  from  an  attentive 
study  of  nature  and  art ;  and  in  which  are  stored  up, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  all  the  charms  which  are  suitable 
to  every  kind  of  beauty.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  one 
of  these,  he  endeavours,  by  long  labour,  to  reproduce 
it  in  his  copy:*"  he  retouches  it  a  thousand  times; 
flow  stamping  on  it  the  impress  of  his  elevated  soul, 
and  now  that  of  his  luxuriant  imagination :  and  never 
leaves  it  till  he  has  infused  a  sublime  majesty  into,  the 
Jupiter  of  Olympia,  or  seductive  graces  into  the  Venus 
of  Cnidus. 

The  original  difficulty,  replied  I,  still  remains. 
These  images  of  beauty  of  which  you  speak,  these 
abstract  forms  in  which  the  truly  simple  is  eoriched 
by  the  true  ideal,**  have  in  them  nothing  precise  or 
uniform ;  but  each  artist  conceives  and  exhibits  them 
to  us  with  different  features.  The  true  idea  therefore 
of  the  transcendently  beautiful  cannot  be  taken  from 
noeasures  so  variable. 

Plato,  no-where  finding  beauty  exempt  from 
blemishes  and  imperfection,  to  discover  it,  raised  his 
ideas  to  that  model  which  the  great  Disposer  of  all 
things  copied,  when  he  reduced  chaos  to  order.^ 
There  were  traced,  in  an  ineffable  and  sublime*  man- 
ner, all  the  species  of  objects  which  our  senses  dis- 

"  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  767.  *  Cicer.  Orat.  c.  3.  t.  i. 
p.  421.  De  Piles  Cours^  de  Peint.  p.  32.  Winckelm.  Hist,  de 
r  Art,  t.  ii.  p.  41.  Jun.  de  Pict.  Vet.  lib.  L  c.  9.  p.  9.  »  Tim. 
de  Anlm.  Mund.  ap.  Plat.  torn.  iii.  p.  93.  Plat,  in  Tim.  ibid. 
p.  39.        *  See  Chap.  LIX. 
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cover,''  and  all  the  beauties  of  which  the  buoutn  body, 
is  susceptible  in  the  different  periods  of  life.  Had 
not  rebellious  matter  opposed,  with  an  invincible  re- 
sistance, the  action  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  visible 
world  would  have  possessed  all  the  perfections  of  the 
intellectual.  Particular  beauties  indeed  would  have 
made  on  us  but  a  slight  impression,  because  they 
would  have  been  common  to  individuals  of  the  same 
sex  and  the  same  age;  but  how  much  stronger  and 
mqre  durable  would  have  been  our  emotions  at  be- 
holding such  a  profusion  of  beauties,  ever  pure  and 
without  the  least  mixture, — ever  the  same,  and  ever 
new ! 

In  our  present  state,  the  soul,  in  which  shines  a 
ray  of  light  emanated  from  the  Divinity,  incessantly 
sighs  after  this  essential  beauty ;  ^  seeks  its  feeble  re- 
mains dispersed  in  the  beings  which  surround  it ;  and 
elicits  from  itself  some  sparkles  of  it,  which  are  re- 
splendent in  the  noble  productions  of  the  arts,  and 
cause  us  to  acknowledge  that  their  authors,  no  less 
than  the  poets,  are  animated  by  a  celestial  flame.' 

This  theory  was  admired,  but  at  the  same  time 
combated.  Philotas  took  up  the  discourse.  Aristotle, 
said  he,  who  never  indulges  his  imagination,  perhaps 
because  Plato  has  indulged  his  but  too  much,  has 
been  contented  with  saying  that  beauty  is  order  in 
grandeur.^    In  fact,  order  supposes  symmetry,  fitness, 

4  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  torn.  ii.  p.  597.  '  Flat,  in  Cony, 
torn.  iii.  p.  211.  Id.  in  Fhted.  p.  251.  '  Jun.  de  Fict.  lib.  8. 
IB.  4.  p.  23.  t  Aristot.  de  Mor,  lib.  4.  c.  7*  t  ii*  p.  49.  Id.  de. 
Poet.  c.  7*  t.  ii.  p.  658. 
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and  bannoDy ;  in  grandeur  ane  comprised  simpUcilly^ 
unily,  and  majesty.  It  was  agreed  idiat  this  defini?  ' 
tion  contained  nearly  all  the  characteristics  pf  beauty, 
both  universal  and  particular. 
:  r  We  went  from  Cnidus  Mylasa,  one  of  the  priacir 
pal  cities  of  Caria.  It  possesses  a  rich  territory,  and 
contains  a  great  num{:)er  of  temples,  same  of  them 
very  ancient,  and  built  of  a  beautiful .  marble,  dug 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry •''  In  the  evening,  Stra* 
tonicus  told  us  he  intended  to  play  on  the  cithara,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  of  the  plape ;  and  was.  not 
to  be  dissuaded  from  his  design  by  our  host,  who 
related  to  him  a  fact  that  had  lately  happened  in 
another  city  of  that  district,  named  lasus.  The  mul- 
titude having  collected  together  at  the  invitation  of  ^ 
player  on  the  cithara,  at  the  moment  when  he  dis? 
played  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  the  trumpet  sounded 
to  give  notice  of  the  sale  of  fish>  on  which  all  bis 
hearers  ran  away  to  the  market,  except  pne  honest 
citizen  who  was  ratheir<>cbaf.  The  musician  ap? 
proached  him,  to  thank  him  for  his  ppUte  attentipn, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  ^od  taste —rWhat,  said 
he,  has  the  trumpet  souqdedP: — It  certainly  ][^iS,  re? 
plied^  the  musician. — -Farewell  then,  said  the  other, 
I  must  be  gone  this  moment/  On  the  iiext  day» 
Stratonicus,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  arcmnd 
which  are  a  number  of  sacred  edifices,  and  seeing  only 
a  very  few  auditors  about  hira,  began  to  cry  with  his 
litmost  strength,  "  O  ye  temples  hear  me !"  and  after 

•     -  Strab;  lib.  14.  p.  ^9,    Herodot.  lib.  i.  c,  171.        '^  Strab* 

ibid. 
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having  preluded  for  a  few  moments,  dismissed  the 
company.  This  was  all  the  revenge  he  took  for  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Greeks  of  Caria  treated  his 
extraordinary  abilities.' 

He  was  exposed  to  greater  danger  at  Caunus. — 
iTie  country  there  is  fertile;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate^  and  the  great  abundance  of  fruits,  often 
occasion  fevers.  We  were  astonished  at  the  number 
of  pale  and  languid  sick  persons  whoth  we  saw  id  the 
streets.  Stratonicus  thought  proper  to  quote  to  them 
a  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  race  of  men  is  com- 
pared to  the  leaves  on  trees."  This  was  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  leaves  were  yellow.  Perceiving  that 
the  people  were  offended  at  his  pleasantry,  he  added 
■^—'*  I  could  not  mean  to  say  that  this  place  is  uti- 
wholesome,  for  I  here  every  day  see  the  dead  walk- 
ing about  the  streets."*  It  was  now  necessary  to 
depart  immediately,  which  we  did ;  but  not  without 
many  reproaches  on  Stratonicus,  who  laughing  told 
us  that  once  at  Corinth,  having  suffered  some  indis- 
creet jokes  to  escape  him,  he  observed  an  old  woitian 
surveying  him  with  great  attention ;  and  when  he  in- 
quired why  she  did  so,  received  for  answer — "  I  am 
astonished  how  your  mother  could  bear  you  within  hei* 
nine  months,  when  this  city  cannot  a  single  clay.' 


yfh 


'  A^^iir  lib.  a.  c.  9.  p.  S4S.  '  Homer.  Hiad.  lib.  61  v.  14^; 
*  SU»b.  lib.  14.  p^  651.  Eustath.  in  Dionyt.  Perieg.  v.  653.  ap. 
Geograph.  Min.  t.  iv.  p.  101.        ^  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  p.  349. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


CONTINUATION   OT  THE  PRBCBDINO  CHAPTBR. 

r 

» 

The  Islands  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cos HvppocraUi* 

Wb  embarked  at  Caunus.  As  we  approached  Bhodtt^ 
Stratonicus  sang  to  us  that  beautiful  ode  in  which, 
among  other  praises  Pindar  has  bestowed  on  that 
island,  he  calls  it  the  daughter  of  Venus,  and  the 
spouse  of  the  Sun ;''  expressions  which  perhaps  have 
a  reference  to  the  pleasures  the  goddess  there  distrU 
butes;  and  to  the  attention  of  the  god  to  honour  it 
incessantly  with  his  presence ;  for  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  is  not  visible 
there  for  some  moments."^  The  Rhodians  consider 
him  as  their  principal  divinity/  and  his  image  is 
stamped  on  all  their  money. 

.  Rhodes  was  first  named  Ophiasa/  that  is  to  say, 
the  isle  of  serpents ;  a  name  given  also  to  several 
other  islands  which  abounded  in  those  reptiles,  when 
they  were  first  taken  possession  of  by  men ;  and  it 
may  be  made  a  general  remark,  that  a  great  number 
of  places,  at  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  were 

•  Pind.  olymp.  7.  v.  55.  ^  Plin.  lib.  2.  c.  6«,  t.  i.  p.  104. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  327.  '  Strab    lib.  14.  p.  653.     Stepb. 

in  *?(>*. 
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named  after  the  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
which  were  found  there  in  greatest  abundance.  It 
was  said,  I  am  going  to  the  country  of  quails^  of 
cypresses,  of  laurels^  &c.* 

In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island  of  which  I 
speak  was  divided  between  the  cities  of  lalysus, 
Caihirus,  and  Lindus,**  which  still  exist,  though  de- 
prived of  their  ancient  splendor.  Almost  in  our 
tim^  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants,  having  re-^ 
solved  to  settle  in  one  place  to  unite  tlieir  strength^' 
]aid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,*  after  the 
designs  of  an  Athenian  architect.''  They  conveyed 
thither  the  statues  that  had  adorned  their  former 
abodes,^  and  of  which  some  are  truly  colossal."" f 
The  new  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre,'' on  a  spot  of  ground  which  has  a  declivity  ta 
the;  sea-shore. — Its  ports,  arsenals,  and  walls,  which 
are  extremely  high,  and  defended  by  towers;  its 
houses  built  with  stone,  and  not  with  brick;  its 
temples,  streets,  and  theatres — ^all  bear  the  im{H^s 

f  Eustath.  in  Dionys.  ▼.  453.  p.  84.  Spanh.  de  Prest.  Num. 
t.  i.  p.  3«0,  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  v.  656.  Pirid.  olymp.  7.' 
V.  135.  i  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  655.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13,  p.  196. 
Conon^  ap.  Phot.  p.  456.  Aristid.  Orat.  de  Concord,  t.  ii. 
p.  398.  *  In  the  Ist  year  of  the  93d  Olympiad.  (Diod.  Sic. 

lib.  13.  p.  196.)  Before  Christ  408  or  407.  ^  Strab.  ibid, 
p.  «54.  ,  Plnd.  olymp.  7.  v.  95.  -  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  t.  ii. 
p.  647*  t  Among  these  colossal  statues  I  do  not  include  the 
famous  Colossus^  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  seventy  cubits 
high,  because  it  was  not  erected  till  about  sixty- four  years  after 
the  time  in  which  I  place  the  voyage  of  Anacharsis  to  Rhodes. 
(Meurs.  in  Rhod.  lib.  1;  c.  15.)  But  I  mention  it  here  to  show 
what  a  taste  the  Rhodians  had  in  those  times  for  gigantic 
statues.        ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  SO.  p.  811. 
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of  gfMdeur  and  beauty ; ""  all  proclaim  the  taste  of  a 
people  who  cherish  the  arts,  and  whose  opulence 
enables  them  to  execute  great  designs. 

The  air  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  pure  and  se« 
rene.'  The  country  contains  fertile  districts;  and 
produces  excdlent  grapes  and  wine,  trees  of  particular 
beauty,  and  honey  which  is  in  great  esteem.  We 
also  find  there  salt-pits  and  quarries  of  marble ;  bxA 
the  surrounding  sea  furnishes  the  island  with  fish  in 
abundance.^  These  advantages,  and  others  beside, 
have  occasioned  the  poets  to  say  that  a  golden*  rain 
descends  on  Rhodes  from  heaven/ 

Nature  was  assisted  by  industry.  Before  the  aera 
6f  ti^  Olympiads,  the  Rhodians  applied  themselves 
to  maritime  affairs.*  Their  island,  by  its  happy  situia* 
tion,^  invited  ships  to  put  in  there  in  their  passage 
from  £gypt  to  Greece,  or  Greece  to  Egypt."  They 
successively  formed  settlements  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  places  to  whidi  th^  were  drawn  by  commerce. 
Among  their  numerous  colonies  we  must  reckon  Par- 
thenope*  and  Salapia  in  Italy,  Agrigentum  and  Gela 

in  Sicily,  Rhode&t  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  Iberia,  at  the  foot 
of  tiie  Pyrenees,  &c.' 

*  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  653.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  19.  p.  089.  Paasan. 
lib.  4.  €.  31.  p.  aS6.  Afistid.  Ocat.  Rhodiac.  t.  iL  p.  84S  el  SbB^ 
Dio  Chrysost.  orat.  31*  p.  354.  >^  Suet  ia  Tiber,  e.  IL. 
^  Meurs.  in  Rhod.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  v.  670. 
ril»d.  olymp.  7.  v.  89.  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654.  *  Stnib.  lib.  14. 
p.  654.        t  Folyb.  Ub.  5.  p.  430.    AuL  GcU.  lib.  7.  c  3. 

*  Bimi.  Sic.  lib,  5.  p.  329.    Devos^h  adv.  Diodjra.  p.  11^1,  ht. 

*  IQiaptes.  t  XU>aQfi»  ia  3pMa-  '  Strab^  Ub.  14.  p.  654. 
Meurs.  Rhod.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 
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The  progress  of  their  improyemeut  in  knowledge 
is  mfirked  ji^y  8&ra3  sufficiently  distinct-     I^  the  most 
ancient  times  they  were  taught  by  some  strangers, 
knowp  by  the  name  of  Telchinians,  certain  processes^ 
a);  that  time  np  doubt  very  rpde,  for  working  meti^s ; 
apd  the  authors  of  this  beneficial  discovery  were  sus^ 
pected  of  employing  niagical  operations/    Men  W9f^ 
eplightQned  afteriy^rds  gaye  them  idef^i^  on  the  courpQ 
pf  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  art  of  divinatiWf 
Thejse  were  called   the  children  of  the  sup.'    A% 
length  men  of  genius  induced  them  to  submit  to  law^, 
the  wisdom  pf  which  is  universally  acknowledged/ 
Tboi^  relative  to  their  navy  will  always  preserve  it  m 
a  Nourishing  cppdition,  and  n^ay  serve  as  a  model  to 
all  corpmercial  nations/    The  Rbodians  confidently 
n^vi^^te  every  sea,  and  visit  every  coast.    The  Ught- 
n^sfi  and  speed  of  their  vessels,  the  discipline  observed 
oq   bp^rd  pf  them,  i^nd  the  ability  of  their  com- 
manders and  pilots  are  np  where  to  be  equalled/ 
This  part  of  the  administration  is  confided  to  attentiye 
anid  rigid  magi^trat^^ ;  and  t^ny  person  who  without 
perpiissipn  shpuld  enter  certain  plftces  in  the  arseqals 
would  be  punished  with  death/ 

I  shall  mention  some  of  their  civil  and  criminal 
laws.  To  prevent  children  from  suffering  the  me- 
mory of  their  father  to   be  dishonoured,  the  law 

'  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  326.  ■  Strab. 
ibid.  Diod.  Sic.  p.  328.  *  Strab.  ibid.  p.  652.  ^  Meun. 
in  Rhod.  lib.  1.  c.  21.  Dissert,  de  M.  Pastoret  sur  Tlnfiuence 
des  Lois  des  Rhodiens.  *  Diod.  Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Vides.  p.  402. 
Liv.  lib.  37.  c.  SO.  Cicer.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  c.  18.  t.  v.  p.  20. 
Aul.  GelHib.  7.  c.  8.        *  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  663. 
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ordains  that  they  shall  pay  his  debts>  even  though 
they  renounce  the  succession.*  At  Athens,  when  ai 
man  is  condemned  to  die,  before  he  is  executed,  his 
name  is  obliterated  from  the  register  of  the  citizens ; 
it  is  not  therefore  an  Athenian  but  a  stranger  who 
suffers  the  ignominious  punishment/  The  same  sjnrit 
hni  dictated  the  law  of  the  Rhodians,  which  enacts 
that  those  who  have  committed  murder  shall  be  tried 
without  the  city.*  With  a  view  to  inspire  a  greater 
horror  for  guilt,  the  public  executioner  is  forbidden  to 
enter  the  city.** 

The  supreme  authority  had  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
some  years  since  by  a  faction  in  the  interest  of  Mau^ 
solus  king  of  Caria,*  and  they  in  vain  implored  the 
assistance  of  Athens.^  The  rich,  who  had  befcH'e 
been  ill  treated  by  the  people,  took  more  care  of  their 
interests  than  they  had  done  themselves.  They  or-^ 
dered  distributions  of  corn  to  be  made  among  them, 
from  time  to  time;  and  appointed  certain  officers 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  class,  and 
especially  of  those  employed  in  the  fleets  and 
arsenals.^ 

Such  prudent  measures  will  no  doubt  perpetuate 


*  Scxt.  Empir.  Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  lib.  I.e.  14.  p.  38.  'Dio 
Chrysost.  orat.  31.  p.  336.  ^  Aristid.  Orat>  Rhod.  t.  ii.  p.  353. 
^  Dio  Chrysost.  orat.  31.  p.  348.  i  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
t.  ii.  p.  388;  et  c.  5.  p.  392.  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  10. 
e.  12.  p.  444.  Demosth.  de  Libert.  Rhod.  p.  144,  145.  LibaR. 
Argum.  ibid.  p.  143.  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  p.  149.  ^  Demosth. 
de  Libert.  Rhod.  p.  143.         ^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  652. 
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the  oligarchy;*  and,  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  shall  remain  uncorrupted,  other  states 
will  ever  seek  the  alliance  of  a  people,  the  leaders  of 
whom  are  distinguished  by  consummate  prudence, 
and  the  soldieVs  by  intrepid  courage."  But  these  al- 
liances will  never  be  frequent.''  The  Rhodians  will 
remain  as  much  as  possible  in  an  armed  neutrality. 
They  will  have  fleets  always  ready  to  protect  their 
commerce;  by  commerce  they  will  amass  riches; 
and  the  riches  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
fleets. 

Their  laws  inspire  them  with  an  ardent  love  for 
liberty,  and  their  superb  monuments  impress  thair 
minds  witli  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  grandeur. 
They  preserve  hope  in  the  most  calamitous  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  fathers 
in  the  midst  of  opulence.f  Their  manners  hav» 
sometimes  been  endangered  ;  but  they  are  so  attached 
to  certain  forms  of  order  and  decency,  that  such 
attacks  have  on  them  only  a  transient  influence. 
They  appear  in  public  in  modest  habits,  and  with  a 
grave  demeanour.  They  are  never  seen  running  in 
the  streets,  and  hurrying  over  each  other.  They  are 
present  at  the  public  shows  in  silence ;  and  in  those 
entertainments  in  which  mirth  and  the  confidence  of 


*  The  oligarchy  establuhed  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  "  Polyb.  lib.  5. 
p.  498.  Id.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  924.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  820. 
Histi  de  Bell.  Alexandr.  c.  15.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  809. 
t  See  note  XVII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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friendship  reign,  they  forget  not  tht  respect  they  owe 
to  themselves.' 

We  went  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
i^hich  it  k  pretended  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
gkmts.'*  Bones  of  a  prodigious  size  have  been  found 
there,**  and  we  have  been  showh  others  like  them  in 
cBfferent  places  in  Greece.  Has  this  race  6f  men 
really  existed  ?    I  know  not. 

At  the  town  of  Lindus,  the  temple  of  Minerva  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  antiquity  and  the  of- 
ferings of  kings,'  but  also  for  two  objects  which  fixed 
our  attention.  We'  there  saw,  traced  in  letters  of 
gSld,  that  ode  of  Pindar  which  Stratbnicus  had  re- 
hearsed to'  us  ;*  etttd  near  it  the  portrait  of  Hercules 
by  Parrhasius,  who,  in  an  inscription  at  the  bottom  6f 
the  picture,  has  declared  that  he  has  represented  the 
god  such  as  he  had  seen  hith  more  than  once  in  a 
dream.*  Other  works  of  the  same  artist  excited  the 
emulation  of  a  young  man  of  Caunus,  with'  whom  we 
had  made  an  acquaintance,  and  who  was  named  Proto- 
genes.  I  mention  him,  because  it  is  augured,  frbih 
his  first  essays,  that  he  will  one  day  rival,  or  even  sur- 
pass, Parrhasius. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  which  the  island  of 
Rhodes  has  produced,  we  shall  first  mention  Cledbu- 
lus,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece ;  and  next  Timocreon 

•  Dio  Chrysost.  orat.31.  p.  359  ^  oral.  32.  p.  377.  '  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  327.  *»  Phleg.  de  Reb.  Mirab.  c.  16.  '  Hero- 
dot.  lib.  2.  cap.  182.  Note  de  M.  Larcber.  t.  ii.  p.  519.  Menus, 
ill  Rhod.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  "  Georg.  ap.  Schol.  Find,  olymp.  7. 
p.  76.    Alter.  Schol.  p.  88.  *  PUn  lib.  35.  cap.  10.  p.  694. 

AtheQ.  lib.  12.  c.  11.  p.  543. 
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aiMl  Anaxandrides,  both  celebrated  for  their  comedieg* 
The  former  was  at  once  an  atbleta  and  a  poet^  exbt^ 
ordinarily  voracious,  and  extremely  satirical.  In  his 
theatrical  pieces^  as  well  as  in  his  scrngs,  he  satirised, 
without  mercy,  Themistocles  and  Stmonides.  After 
la&  death  Simonides  composed  his  epitaph  in  these 
words  : — *^  1  have  passed  my  life  in  eating,  drinking,.  ( 
and  speaidng  ill  of  every  body."" 

Anaxandrides,  incited  by  the  king  of  Macedon^ 
tor  hk  court,  hicreased,  by  one  of  his  pieces,  the 
Sfiiendor  of  the  festivals  there  celebrated/  Having 
been  diosen  by  the  Athenians  to  compose  the  dithy-^: 
rambics  to  be  sung  during  the  solemnization  of  some 
reiig^fi  ceremony,  he  appeared  on  horseback,  a6  the 
head  of  the  chorus,  habited  in^  a  pnrple  robe  fni^ed) 
with  gold,^  his  hair  floating  on  his  shoulders,  and  dlnging^ 
himself  the  verses  be,  had  written/  He  believed  tlmt 
the  splendor  of  his  dress,  added,  to  the  gracefulness  oi 
his  person,  would  ensure  to  him  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude.  His  vanity  rendered  him  insuflerably  pe- 
tulant. He  bad  composed  sixty-five  comedies,  and 
gained  the  prize  ten  times;  but,  much  less  flattered 
by  hia  victories  than  mortified  by  his  failures,  instead 
of  correcting  the  pieces  which  had  not  succeeded,  he 
sent  them  in  a  fit  of  passion  to  the  grocers  for  waste 
paper/ 

The  general  character  of  the  people  is  not  to 

*  Athea.  lib.  lOi  a  4.  p^  416.  Anthol.  lib.  3.  i;i^p.  6<  p.  212. 
MtHtoL  Vftc.  Hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  ^.  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  l^. 
Suid.  iaTifMXf^  '  Said,  in  'Ava^yS^.  '  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  4. 
p. 374.        "Id.  ibid. 
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be  estimated  from  these  examples.  Timocreon  and 
Anaxanclrides  lived  at  a  distance  from  their  country, 
and  sought  only  tiieir  own  personal  glory. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  Crete.*  Both  appeared  to  me  to  merit  attention. 
The  former  has  raised  itself  above  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  means  it  possessed,  while  the 
latter  has  not  attained  to  the  emieence  to  which  it  ap- 
pears entitled  from  its  situation  and  advantages.  We 
had  a  very  prosperous  passage  from  one  island  to  the 
other;  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Cnossus,  distant 
from    the   city    of    the    same    name    twenty-five 

stadki.^t 

In  the  time  of  Minos,  Cnossus  was  the  capital  of 

Crete.*"  The  inhabitants  are  desirous  still  to  preserve 
to  'it  the  same  prerogative ;  and  found  their  preten- 
sions, not  on  their  present  power,  but  on  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors,""  and  on  a  title  which  they  consider  as 
still  more  sacred  :  I  mean  the  tomb  of  Jupiter/  or 
that  famous  cave  in  which  they  say  he  was  buried.. 

It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city :  they  pressed  us  to  go  to  see 
it ;  and  the  Cnossian,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  enter- 
tain us  in  his  house,  insisted  on  accompanying  us 
thither. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  forum,  which  was  full  of 
people.    We  were  told  that  a  stranger  was  to  deliver 

*  Now  Candia.  »  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476.  t  About  a 

league.  ^  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476.  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  19.  ▼.  178. 
*Diod..Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  353.  '^  Meors.  in  Cret. 
cap.  3>  4* 
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an  oration  in  honour  of  the  Cretans,  at  which  deiugn 
we  were  not  surprised ;  for  we  had  seen,  in  several 
places  in  Greece,  orators  or  sophists  compose  or  re- 
cite, in  public,  the  panegyric  of  a  people,  a  hero,  or 
some  celebrated  personage.*  But  what  was  our 
astonishment  when  the  stranger  ascended  the  rostrum, 
to  behold  Stratonicus,  who  the  evening  before,  with- 
out giving  us  any  intimation  of  his  design,  had  signi- 
fied His  intention  to  the  magistrates,  with  \^om  he 
had  become  acquainted  in  a  preceding  voyage  ! 

After  having  represented  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  island  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  ignorance' — 
Among  you,  he  proceeded,  was  it  that  all  the  arts 
were  discovered,  and  to  you  is  the  world  indebted  for 
them.  Saturn  endowed  you  with  the  love  of  justice, 
and  that  simplicity  of  heart  by  which  you  are  especi- 
ally distinguished  f  Vesta  taught  you  to  build  houses, 
and  Neptune  to  construct  ships ;  you  owe  to  Ceres 
the  culture  of  corn,  to  Bacchus  that  of  the  vine,  to 
Minerva  that  of  the  olive  ;**  Jupiter  destroyed  the 
giants  who  endeavoured  to  enslave  you  ;*  and  Hercu- 
les cleared  your  island  of  serpents,  wolves,  and  different 
kinds  of  noxious  animals.^  Hie  authors  of  these  va- 
rious benefits,  admitted  by  your  cares  into  the  number 
of  the  gods,  first  received  existence  in  this  beautiful 

*  Itocr.  in  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  1^0.  Id.  in  Helen.  Encom.  t.  ii. 
p.  114.  Plat,  in  Hipp.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  363.  Plut.  Apophth.  La- 
<:on.  t.  ii.  p.  192.  f  Hefodot.  lib.  1.  c.  173.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5. 
p.  33^4.         »  Diod.  Sic.  ibid.         *  Id.  ibid.  p.  3S6,  &c.  *  Id. 

ibid.  p.  338.  ^  Id.  lib.  4.  p.  2^5.  Plut.  de  Inimic.  Util.  t.  ii. 
p.  86.  MlisLXi,  Hist  Animal,  lib.  3.  cap.  32.  Plin.  lib.  8.  c.  58. 
t.  i«p.484. 
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cooBtry,  and  are  now  solely  occupied  i»  procuiiQg  its 
biq>pines8. 

The  orator  afterwards  spoke  of  th6  iviars  of 
Minos ;  bb  victories  over  the  Athenians  :  the  strangle 
loves  of  Pasiphae ;  and  that  man,  still  more  strange, 
who  was  bom  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  who  wa^ 
nanoed  Minotaur.  Stratonicus,  while  he  collected  the 
most  contradictory  traditions  and  absurd  fables, 
treated  them  as  important  and  incontestable  truths, 
from  which  resulted  a  ridicule  so  glaring  that  we  trem-^ 
bled  for  him  ;  biit  the  frndtitude,  intoxicated  with  the 
praises  which  he  so  profusely  lavidied  oa  theoii 
would  scarcely  suffer  him  to  proceed  for  tbeif 
applause. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  barai^ue,  he  caoie 
and  joined  us.  We  asked  him  whether,-  while  he  en- 
tertained himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  he  had 
not  feared  irritating  them  by  the  extravagance  <>f  his 
praises  ?  No,  replied  he ;  the  modesty  of  nalicms,  likc^ 
that  of  indivichials,  is  so  mild  a  virtue,  that  it  easily 
pardons  any  insult  of  that  kind. 

The  road  which  leads  to  the  cave  of  JujHtor 
is  very  pleasant:  it  is  bordered  by  loiky  trees;  dud 
has  on  each  iMde  of  it  charming  noeadows,  and  a  grove 
of  cypress  trees  of  remarkable  height  and  beauty  :  th^ 
grove  is  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  is  also  a  temple, 
at  which  we  afterward  arrived/ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  a  number  of  offer- 
ings are  suspended.   We  were  shown,  as  a  singularity, 

iFlat.  de  Leg.  Ub.  1. 1.  u.  p.  MB- 
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one  of  those  black  poplars  whiich  bter  fruit  annually ; 
and  we  were  told  that  others  grew  in  the  environs,  oh 
the  borders  of  the  fountain  Saturiis."*  The  length  of 
AiB  cave  may  be  about  two  hundred  feet^  and  it^ 
fMreadth  twenty.*  At  the  bottom  we  saw  a  sea* 
which  is  called  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  and  near  it  thisf 
inscription,  in  ancient  characters:  THIS  IS  THE 
TOMB  OF  ZAN.** 

Ad  it  was  believed  thiat  the  god  revealed  himsi^tf 
ih  the  sacred  cavern  to  those  who  repaired  thither  ta 
consult  him,  men  of  genii»  took  advantage  of  this 
error  to  enli^ten  or  mislead  the  people.  It  is,  iiy 
fact,  affirmed  that  Minos,^  Epimenides,  and  Py- 
thagoras, when  they  wiished  to  give  a  divine  sfanictioh^ 
(J6^  their  laws  6r  their  opinion!^,  descended  into  this' 
cave,  and  remained  sl^lit  up  in  it  for  a  certain' 
time.^ 

From  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  we  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Gortyna,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  island. 
It  is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  a  very  fertile  plain; 
On  our  arrival  we  were  present  at  the  trial  of  a  man 
accused  of  adultery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and- 
treated  as  one  who  had  become  a  vile  slave  of  his 
senses.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  he 
appeared  in  public  with  a  crown  of  wool,  the  symbol 

"  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  3.  c.  5.  p.  124.  "  Benedet. 
Bordon.  Isolar.  p.  49.  '^Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  78. 
*  Zan  18  the  same  as  Ztjv,  Jupiter.  It  appears^  by  a  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  France^  that  the  Cretans  pronounced 
l^AN.  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxvi.  p.  546.)  This  inscription  was 
not  of  ver^  great  antiquity.  '  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  19.  v.  179. 
Plat,  in  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  319.      «  Diog.  La^rt.  lib.  8.  (  3. 
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of  effeminacy,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  of  money/ 

We  were  made  to  ascend  a  hill,  by  a  very  rough 
road/  till  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  the 
inside  of  which  presented  innumerable  circuits  and 
windings.  There  we  see  distinctly  the  danger  of  a 
first  mistake,  for  there  the  error  of  a  moment  may 
cost  the  unwary  traveller  his  life.  Our  guides, 
whom  long  experience  had  made  acquainted  with 
every  turning  of  these  dark  retreats,  were  provided 
with  torches.  We  followed  a  kind  of  alley  wide 
enough  to  admit  two  or  three  men  to  pass  in  finoDt, 
and  in  some  places  of  the  height  of  sev^n  or  eight 
feet,  but  in  others  only  two  or  three.  After  having 
walked,  or  crept,  the  distance  of  about,  twelve  hundred 
paces,  we  came  to  two  halls,  almost  round,  each 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  no  other 
outlet  but  the  way  that  had  brought  us  to  them. 
Both  were  cut  in  the  rock,  as  was  likewise  a  part  of 
the  passage  which  led  to  them.^ 

Our  guides  pretended  that  this  vast  cavern  was 
that  famous  labyrinth  in  which  Theseus  killed  the 
Minotaur  that  Minos  kept  shut  up  there.  They 
added,  that  at  first  the  labyrinth  was  only  intended 
for  a  prison."* 

In  mountainous  countries,  the  want  of  maps  fre- 
quently obliged  us  to  ascend  an  eminence,  to  discover 
the  relative  position  of  the  places  around  us.     The 

'iElian.   Var.   Hist.  lib.  12.  c.   12.     Not.  Perizon.   ibid. 

•  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  97.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  65.        ■  Philoch. 

ap.  Plut.  in  Thes.  t.  i.  p.  6.  *  See  note  XVIII.  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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summit  of  Mount  Ida  presented  us  with  a  station 
that  commanded  a  most  extensive  prospect.  We 
took  with  us  provisions  for  some  days ;  and  made 
part  of  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot/ 
As  we  ascended  the  mountain,  we  visited  the  caves 
which  were  the  dwellings  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Crete/  We  passed  through  woods  of  oaks,  maples, 
and  cedars,  and  admired  the  size  of  the  cypress  trees 
and  the  height  of  the  arbutes  and  andrachnes.*  As 
we  proceeded,  the  road  became  more  rugged  and 
steep,  and  the  country  more  desert.  Our  way  lay 
sometimes  along  the  edge  of  precipices ;  and,  to 
render  our  journey  more  tiresome,  we  were  obliged 
to  endure  the  frigid  reflections  of  our  host,  who  com 
pared  the  different  regions  of  the  mountains  some 
times  to  thfe  different  ages  of  life,  and  sometimes  to  the 
dangers  of  elevation  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Could  you  have  imagined,  said  he,  that  this  enormous 
mass,  which  in  the  midst  of  our  island  occupies  a 
space  of  six  hundred  stadia  in  circumference,**  which 
has  successively  presented  to  our' view  superb  forests^ 
valleys,  and  delightful  meadows,**  animals  wild  and 
tame,*"  and  abundant  springs,  which  pour  forth  their 
waters  to  fertilise  our  plains  ^-^would  at  last  terminaite 

*  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  52.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  334. 
»  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  503.  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  Ub.  8.  c.  3. 
p.  121 5  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  283.  Meurs.  in  Cret.  c.  9.  Belon.  Observ. 
liv.  I.  c.  16,  17.  »  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  475.  *  23  leagues  and 
two  thirds.  **  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  p.  405.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  6. 
p.  338.  Wessel.  Not.  in  Diod.  t.  i.  p.  386.  Meurs.  in  Cret» 
lib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  73.  Belon.  Observ.  liv.  1.  c.  10.  *  Meurs.  ibid. 
c.  8.  p.  100.        *  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  89. 
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in  some  rocks  in/cessantly  beaten  by  the  iv^nds^  and 
perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  snow?* 

Crete  must  be  reckoned  among  the  largest  isl^adf 
hitherto  known V  its  length  from  e^t  to  west  is,  it  Is 
^aidy  two  thousand  five  hundr^  stajdi^;'*  its  breadlh 
in  the  middle  is  about  four  hundred,^  f  but  ipuch  less 
in  every  other  part.*  To  the  sout^  the  sep.  of  Liib^ 
bathes  its  coasts,  and  to  the  north  the  ^^gean :  to  the 
east  it  approaches  Asia,  an|d  tp  tbp  we^jt  Ei^rope.^  tt 
abounds  in  mountains ;  some  of  which,  though  not  so 
lofty  as  Mount  Ida,  are  yet  extremely  high.  lo 
the  western  part  of  the  island  the  most  cQO^picuous 
are  the  fFhite  Jjlountains,  which  fornn  a  cbftin  three 
hundred  stadia  in  lengjih.^  j:  i 

On  the  sea  coasts,  and  witjiin  the  country,  are 
rich  meadows  covered  with  numerous  flocks:  well- 
cultivated  plains  present  successively  an  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oils,  honey,  and  fruits  of  every  Jciiid  * 
The  island  produces  a  number  of  salutary  plants ;" 
the  trees  are  very  largie  and  flourishing,  and  cypresses 
-delight  much  in  the  soil :  they  ^ow,  it  is  si^id,  amid 

*Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  338.  Tourncf.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  53. 
f  Scyl.  ap.  Geograph.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  56.  Tim.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  554.  Eustatb.  in  Dionys.  v.  569*  f  ScyL  i))id.  Dicieariill. 
Stat.  Graec.  ap.  Geograpb.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  34.  Meurs.  in  Cret. 
lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.  *  94  leagues  and  a  half.         *  Plin.  lib.  4. 

c.  12.  t.  i.  p.  209.  t  1^  leagues  and  an  eighth.  '  Strab. 

Hb.   10.  p.  475.        Md.  ibid.  p.  474.  *Id.  ibid.  p.  475. 

t  11  leagues  and  a  half.  **  Strab.  ibid.  Homer.  Odyss. 
lib.  19.  V.  173.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  343.  Toiirnef.  Voya^.  t.  i. 
p.  23,  37,  42,  &e.  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  p.  94  j  c.  9. 
p.  102.        *  Meurs.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  106. 
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the  eternal  snows  which  crown  the  White  Mountains, 
and  which  give  to  them  their  name.'' 

Crete  was  very  populous  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
add  was  estimated  to  contain  ninety  or  a  hundred 
cities.^  I  know  not  whether  the  number  has  since 
increased  or  diminished.  It  is  said  that  the  most 
ancient  were  built  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  descended  into  the  plains  when  the 
winter  was  more  severe  and  long  than  usual."*  I  have 
already  remarked  in  my  journey  through  Thessaly, 
diat  at  Larissa  the  inhabitants  complained  of  the 
BQccessive  increase  of  cold.^ 

The  country  being  every  where  mountainous  and 
unequal,  the  Cretans  are  less  used  to  the  race  with 
horses  than  the  foot  race.  By  continually  exercising 
the  bow  and  sling,  they  are  become  the  best  archers 
and  slingers  in  Greece.*" 

The  island  is  of  difficult  access.'  The  greater 
part  of  its  harbours  are  exposed  to  the  wind  ;*  but  as 
it  is  easy  to  get  opt  of  them  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  they  are  convenient  for  expeditions 
destined  to  any  part  of  the  world."  Ships  which  sail 
firom  the  most  eastern  promontory  employ  but  three 

*  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  3.  c.  2.  p.  118 ;  lib.  4.  c.  i.  p.  283. 
piiQ.  lib.  16.  c.  33.  t.  ii*  p.  ^5.  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  28, 
P  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  19.  y.  174.  Id.  Iliad,  lib.  «.  v.  649. 
Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  i.  p.  313.  «  Theophr.  de  Vent; 
p.  405.  *  Sec  Vol.  III.  Chap.  XXXV.  '  Meun.  in  Cret. 
lib.  3.  c.  11.  p.  177.      Belon.  Observ.  11  v.  1.  c.  5.  •  Arlstot. 

de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  333.  £.  '  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  19. 
V.  189.  Eustath.  ibid.  t.  iii.  p.  1861.  Un.  49.  "Diod.Sic. 
lib.  4.  p.  225. 
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or  four  days  in  their  passage  to  Egypt ; '  and  in  only 
ten  reach  the  Palus  MdBOtis,  beyond  the  Euxine 
sea/ 

The  position  of  the  Cretans  in  the  midst  of  all 
known  nations,  the  extreme  populousness  of  their 
island,  and  the  riches  of  their  soil,  would  incline  ud 
to  believe  that  Nature  had  destined  them  to  reduce 
all  Greece  under  their  yoke.'  Before  the  war  of 
Troy  they  had  subjected  a  part  of  the  islands  of  the 
i£gean  sea,*  and  formed  settlements  on  several  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Europe.''  At  the  breaking  out.  of 
this  war,  eighty  of  their  ships  sailed  to  the  shores  of 
Ilium,  under  the  command  of  Idomeneus  and  Me- 
rion.*"  Soon  after,  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  extin- 
guished among  them;  and  in  these  later  times  has 
been  succeeded  by  sentiments  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  justify.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  they  obtained  from  the  Pythia  an  oracle  by 
which  they  were  dispensed  from  affording  succours  to 
Greece;"^  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in- 
fluenced not  by  a  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  thirst 
of  gaiu,  they  sent  a  body  of  archers  and  slingers  to 
enter  into  the  pay  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  re- 
quested this  assistance  from  them.* 

But  such  was  never  the  spirit  of  their  laws ;  those 
laws  the  more  celebrated,  as  they  have  given  birth  to 

*  Strab.  lib.  10.  page  475.        '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  3.  page  167. 

Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  332.        *  Meurs.  in  Cret. 

lib.  3.  c.  3.  p.  128.         ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  210.       «  Homer. 

Iliad,  lib.  2.  v.  645.         *  Herodot.  lib.  7.  c  169.        •  Tbucyd. 

lib.  7.  c.  57. 
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Others  stiH  more  excellent.  Let  us  regret  that  we 
cannot  here  cite  all  those  which  are  relative  to  this 
great  object.  Let  us  at  least  pronounce  with  respect 
the  name  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  from  the  most  an- 
cient times  laid  the  foundations  of  legislation;^  and 
that  of  Minos,  who  raised  the  superstructure. 

Lycurgus  borrowed  from  the  Cretans  the  practice 
of  repasts  in  common,  the  rigid  rules  of  public  educa* 
tion,  and  several  other  particulars  which  seem  to 
establish  a  perfect  conformity  between  his  laws  and 
those  of  Crete.  Why  then  have  the  Cretans  more 
early  and  more  shamefully  degenerated  from  their  in- 
stitutions than  the  Spartans  ?  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  following  are  the  principal  causes. 

1.  In  a  country  surrounded  by  seas  and  moun* 
tains,  which  separate  it  from  the  neighbouring  regions, 
each  people  it  contains  must  sacrifice  one  part  of  their 
liberty  to  preserve  the  other;  and  for  their  mutual 
protection,  unite  their  interests  in  one  common  centre. 
Sparta  having  become,  by  the  valour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  capital  of 
Laconia,  dissensions  are  rarely  seen  to  arise  within 
that  country.  But  in  Crete,  the  cities  of  Cnossus, 
Gortyna,  Cydonia,  Phaestus,  Lyctos,  and  a  number  of 
others,  form  so  many  independent  republics,  who  are 
jealous  enemies,  and  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other.  When  a  rupture  takes  place  between  the 
people  of  Cnossus  and  Gortyna  her  rival,  the  island 

w 

f  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476  et  489. 
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is  distracted  with  factions ;  and  when  they  are  united, 
it  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  slavery.^ 

2.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  republics  ten 
magistrates,  named  Cosmi/*  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  gorernment,  and  the  command 
of  the  armies.  They  consult  with  the  senate ;  and 
lay  the  decrees,  which  they  draw  up  in  concert  with 
that  body,  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
only  possesses  the  privilege  of  confirming.^  This 
constitution  has  an  essential  defect.  The  cosmi  are 
only  chosen  from  a  certain  class  of  citizens ;  and  as, 
after  their  year  of  office  has  expired,  they  possess  the 
exclusive  right  of  filling  the  vacant  places  in  the 
senate,  the  consequence  is  that  a  small  number  of 
families,  invested  with  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  refuse  to  obey  the  laws;  exercise,  by  uniting, 
the  most  despotic  power ;  or,  by  opposing  each  other, 
excite  the  most  fatal  seditions.^ 

3.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  establish  equality  of 
possessions  among  the  citizens,  and  preserve  it  by 
prohibiting  commerce  and  industry;  but  those  of 
Crete  permit  every  person  to  increase  his  property."" 
The  former  forbid  all  communication  with  foreign 
nations ;  but  this  stroke  of  genius  escaped  the  legis- 

^  Stral).  lib.  10.  p.  478, 479.    Pdyb.  Ub.  4.  p.  ai9.       <  Clusli. 

Antiq.  Asiat  p*  106.  *  This  name,  which  Is  sometimes  writ- 
ten in  Greek  KoVjxo^  and  sometimes  Kio'i^ioi^  may  signify 
Regulators  or  Inspectors.  (Chish.  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  123.)  An- 
cient authors  sometimes  compare  them  to  the  Ephori  at  Lace- 
demon.  ^  Arbtot.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  SS3.  '  Id.  ibid. 
Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  490.        "  Polyb.  ibid,  p  489. 
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lators  of  Crete.  That  island  is  open  to  mediants 
and  trayellefs  from  all  couatries,  who  import  the  con* 
jtngion  of  rjiches  and  that  of  evil  example.  It  appears 
that  Lycurgus  justly  relied  more  on  the  purity  of 
manners  than  on  the  exjcellence  of  laws.  What  has 
hfifstk  the  result  ?  In  no  country  have  the  laws  been 
SQ  respected  as  by  die  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Sparta.  The  Cretan  legislators  seem  to  have  laii 
greater  stress  on  the  laws  than  on  manners^  and  to 
have  been  more  careful  to  punish  than  to  prevent 
crimes:  the  consequence  has  been,  injustice  in  the 
heads  of  the  ^ate,  and  corruption  in  individuals/ 

The  law  of  syncretism,  which  enjoins  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  to  unite  if  a  foreign  power 
should  atempt  a  descent,  would  be  insufficient  to 
defend  them  either  against  ihm  internal  dissensions 
or  a^nst  the  arms  of  an  enemy ; ""  because  it  would 
only  suspend  instead  of  extinguishing  animosi^s,  and 
would  suffer  too  many  individual  interests  to  subsist 
in  a  general  confederation. 

We  were  told  of  several  Cretans  who  distinguished 
themselv<^  by  cultivating  poetry  and  the  arts.— rEpi- 
menides,  who  boasted  that  by  certain  religious  cere- 
monies he  could  avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  became 
much  more  celebrated  than  Myson,  who  was  only 
placed  among  the  number  of  the  sages.^ 

In  several  places  in  Greece,  pretended  monuments 

■  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  4D0.  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  4.  c.  10.  p.  SSI. 
""  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  p.  338.  Plut.  de  Frat  Amor, 
t.^ii.  p.  490.        ^  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  4.  c.  11^  ftc. 
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of  the  highest  antiquity  are  preserved  with  reverence* 
At  Chaeronea  is  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon ;  ^  and 
elsewhere  the  cluh  of  Hercules/  and  the  spear  of 
Achilles:*  but  I  was  more  solicitous  to  discover  in 
the  maxims  and  usages  of  a  people  the  relics  of  their 
ancient  wisdom.  The  Cretans  never  employ  the 
names  of  the  gods  in  their  oaths/  To  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  eloquence,  the  professors  of  oratory 
were  forbidden  to  enter  their  island ;""  and  though 
they  are  at  present  more  indulgent  on  this  head,  they 
still  sjpeak  with  the  precision  of  the  Spartans,  and  are 
more  attentive  to  the  thought  than  the  words.* 

I  was  witness  to  a  quarrel  between  two  Cnossians ; 
one  of  whom,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  said  to  the  other, 
"  May  you  live  in  bad  company ! "  and  immediately 
left  him.  I  was  informed  that  this  was  considered  as 
the  bitterest  imprecation  that  could  be  uttered  against 
an  enemy.^ 

Some  of  the  Cretans  teep  a  kind  of  register  of 
their  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days;  and  as  they 
estimate  the  duration  of  their  lives  only  by  the  for- 
mer, they  order  this  singular  inscription  to  be  en- 
graven on  their  tombs :  "  Here  lies  such  a  one,  who 
existed  during  so  many  years,  and  lived  so  many."' 

A  merchant  ship,  and  a  galley  with  two  benches 


*»  Pausan.  lib.  9.  c.  40.  p.  795.  '  Id.  lib.  2.  c.  31.  p.  18*. 
•  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p.  211.  *  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  3.  §  16. 
p.  251.  Meurs.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  195.  '  Sext.  Empir  adv.  Rhet. 
lib.  2.  p.  292.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1 .  t.  ii.  p.  641 .  E.  »  Val. 
Max.  lib  7.  cap.  2.  Extern.  N*  18,  '  Meqrs.  in  Cret.  lib.  4. 
c.  9.  p.  230. 
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of  oars,  being  ready  to  sail  immediately  from  the  port 
of  Cnossus'  for  Samos,  we  chose  to  embark  on  board 
the  former,  though  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  it 
was  not  so  swift  a  sailer  as  the  other,  because  it  was 
to  touch  at  the  islands  that  we  proposed  to  visit. 

We  composed  a  company  of  travellers  who  could 
never  be  wearied  of  each  other.  Sometimes,  as  we 
sailed  along  the  coast,  we  admired  the  resemblance 
and  variety  of  the  prospects ;  and  sometimes,  less  at- 
tentive to  external  objects,  we  discussed  with  warmth 
questions  which  in  fact  interested  us  but  little.  At 
other  times  we  employed  our  leisure  on  subjects  of 
{diilosophy,  literature,  and  history.  One  day  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  urgent  necessity  we  fed 
to  communicate  the  strong  emotions  raised  in  our 
spuls.  One  among  us  cited  the  reflexion  of  the  phi* 
losopher  Archytas :  *^  Were  any  one  to  be  carried  up 
into  the  heavens,  he  would  be  transported  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  spectacle;  but  to  the 
ravishment  of  admiration  would  soon  succeed  the 
poignant  regret,  that  he  had  no  companion  to  share 
with  him  in  his  delight."^  In  this  conversation  I 
collected  some  other  remarks — In  Persia  it  is  not 
permitted  to  speak  of  things  which  it  is  not  permitted 
to  do*" — Old  men  live  more  on  the  memory  of  the 
past  than  on  the  hope  of  the  future** — How  often  has 
a  work,  which  has  been  ostentatiously  announced, 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  public!* 

'  Strab.  Ub.  10.  p.  476.  •*  Cicer.  de  Amic.  cap.  «S.  t.  iii. 
p.  349.  «  Hcrodot.  lib:  I.  c.  138.  «  Aristol.  Rhet.  lib.  2. 
c.  13.  p.  565.  B.        *  Isocr.  in  Nicocl.  t.  i.  p.  54. 
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In  the  conversatkm  of  another  day,  the  citizeQ  of 
Athens  was  stigmatised  as  infamous  who  gave  a  vote- 
gainst  Aristides,  because  he  was  disgusted  at  hearing 
him  continuallfy  styled  the  Just  J    I  feel,  replied  Pro- 
tesilaus,  that  in  a  moment  of  peevishness  I  might  have 
done  the  same  myself;  but  I  should  first  have  said  to 
the  general  assembly — Aristides  is  just,  so  also  am  I, 
and  others  like\tise  are  ecjually  so.     What  right  ba^e 
you  to  bestow  on  him  exclusively  a  title  which  is  the 
most  noble  of  rewards  ?   Your  praises  becomes  perni- 
cious, and  onl]^  tend  to  corrupt  virtue  which  isr  con- 
spicuous, and  discoui^age  that  M^hicb  is  obscure.    I. 
esteem  Aristiltes,  yet  I  condemn  him;  ntot  because  I 
believe  him  culpable,  but  bteause,  by  mortifying  me, 
you  have  forced  me  to  be  unjust. 

The  cpnvei^sation  afterwards  turned  on  Timdn, 
who  was  sumamed  the  Misanthrope,  and  whose  his^ 
tory  has  in  some  measure  a  connexion  with  tiiat  of! 
manners.  No  person  among  our  company  had  known 
him,  but  all  had  heard  their  fathers  speak  of  him  dif- 
ferently. Some  drew  aii  advantageous  portrait  of 
him,  and  others  painted  hitn  in  the  Uackest  coidui^.^ 
In  the  midst  of  theBe  disputes^  a  formal  accusation, 
similar  to  those  presented  to^  the  tribunals  of  Athens^ 
was  brought  against  him  in  these  word^ :  ^^  Strato^ 
nicus  accuses  Timon  of  having  hated  all'  mankind ; 
the  punishment —  the  hatred  of  all  mtokihd:"  Itiwas 
agreed  to  hl^r  the  cause ;  and  Philotas  v^as  appcnnted 

*  Plut  in  Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  332.  Nep.  io  Aristid;  c.  I.  »  Taria- 
quil.  Faber.  in  Laciab.  Timon.  p.  89.  Meitat.  de  I'Acad.  dta 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xiv.  p.  74: 
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advocate  for  Timon.  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  on  each  side. 

I  accuse,  before  your  tribunal,  said  Stratonicus,  a 
ferocious  and  perfidious  character.  Some  friends  of 
Timon  having,  as  is  pretended,  repaid  the  benefits 
they  had  received  from  him  with  ingratitude,^  the 
whole  human  race  became  the  object  of  his  ven- 
geance;' and  he  incessantly  vented  his  spleen  against 
the  measures  of  government,  and  the  actions  of  indi* 
viduals.  As  if  every  virtue  were  to  expire  with  him, 
he  only  beheld  on  the  earth  imposture  and  guilty 
took  offence  even  at  the  poUteness  of  the  Athenians, 
and  declared  that  he  was  better  pleased  with  their 
contempt  than  their  esteem.  Aristophanes,  who 
was  acquainted  with  him,  represents  him  as  sur- 
rounded with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  which  permitted  no 
one  to  approach  him  :  he  says,  likewise,  that  he  was 
detested  by  all,  and  looked  on  as  the  o£&pring  of  the 
Furies.' 

But  this  is  not  all ;  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, of  which  I  can  bring  proof.  Alcibiades  having 
prevailed  on  the  general  assembly  to  approve  of  some 
projects  hurtful  to  the  state,  "  Bravely  done,  my  boy ! " 
said  Timon  to  him ;  *^  I  con^tulate  you  on  your 
success :  proceed  as  you  have  b^;un,  and  you  will  be 
the  ruin  of  the  republic."^ — How  detestable  are  such 

^  Lucian.  In  Tim.  t.  i.  §  8.  p.  114.  i  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  4. 
c.  11.  t.  ii.  p.  338.  Id.  de  Amic.  cap.  23.  torn.  iii.  p.  349.  Plin. 
lib.  7.  c.  19.  t.  i.  p.  385.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Lysistr.  y.  810;  in 
At.  y.  1548.        ^  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  199  5  in  Anton,  p.  948. 
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expressions !  and  who  will  dare  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  such  a  naan  ? 

That,  replied  Philotas,  I  have  been  appointed  to 
perform,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
charge.  Let  us  first  examine  what  effect  the  words 
of  Timon  produced  on  the  crowd  of  Athenians  who 
accompanied  Alcibiades.  Some  indeed  loaded  him  with 
invectives,  but  others  laughed  aloud;  and  those  of 
most  sense  were  struck  as  with  a  ray  of  light."  Thus 
Timon  foresaw  and  foretold  the  danger,  but  was  not 
listened  to.  To  blacken  him  still  more,  you  have 
quoted  Aristophanes,  without  perceiving  that  his  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  justify  the  accused.  ^^  It  is  that 
Timon,"  says  the  poet,  ^'  that  execrable  man,  sprung 
from  the  Furies,  who  incessantly  pours  forth  impreca- 
tions against  rogues  and  rascals,"*  You  perceive, 
Stratonicus,  that  the  crime  of  Timon  was,  that  he  re-' 
viled  men  of  base  character. 

He  lived  at  a  time  in  which  ancient  manners  still 
maintained  a  struggle  against  the  passions  leagued  for 
their  destruction.  This  is  a  period  pregnant  with  the 
most  momentous  consequences  to  a  state.  Then  is  it 
that  in  feeble  and  indolent  minds  the  virtues  areindul-. 
gent,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances ; 
while  in  vigorous  characters  they  redouble  their  seve- 
rity, and  sometimes  become  odious  by  their  infiexible 
rigour.  To  much  wit  and  integrity  Timon  added  the 
light  of  philosophy  ;*  but,  soured  perhaps  by  misfor- 

• 

'  Plut.  in  Alcifai.  t.  i.  p.  199.  ■  Aristoph.  in  Lysistr.  v.  816. 
*  Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  t.  i.  p.  385.  Suit),  in  Ti/ut.  SchoL  Aristoph. 
la  Lysistr.  v.  816. 
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fortune,  or  perhaps  by  the  rapid  progress  of  corrup- 
tion, he  indulged  in  such  asperity  in  his.  language  ^and 
behaviour  as  gave  offence  to  every  body.  He  fought 
in  the  same  cause  as  Socrates,  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary; and  as  Diogenes,  between  whom  and  him  there 
was  a  considerable  resemblance.^  Their  fate  has  de- 
pended  on  their  different  kinds  of  attack.  Dic^nes 
combated  vice  with  ridicule,  and  we  laugh  with  him ; 
Socrates  assailed  it  with  the  weapons  of  reason,  and 
it  cost  him  his  life ;  Timon  attacked  it  with  sourness 
imd  asperity :  he  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  was 
treated  as  a  mbanthrope ;  a  term  at  that  time  new^ 
which  destroyed  his  credit  with  the  multitade,  and  will 
perhaps  be  its  destruction  with  posterity.'* 

I  cannot  believe  that  Timon  meant  to  include 
the  whole  human  race  in  his  censure.  He  loved 
women.' — No,  replied  Strato]\icus  immediately;  he 
must  have  been  unacquainted  with  love,  since  he 
Jcnew  not  friendship.  Recollect  what  he  said  to  that 
Athenian  who  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  him,  and 
who,  when  they  were  supping  privately  together, 
having  exclaimed — O  Timon,  what  an  agreeable  re 
past !  received  only  this  insulting  answer  :  Yes,  if 
you  were  not  jMresent* 

This,  replied  Philotas,  was  perhaps  only  a  plea- 
santry suggested  by  the  circumstance.     Let  us  not  ^ 
judge  of  Timon  from  the  idle  rumours  raised  against 
him  by  his  enemies,  but  from  the  effusions  of  bis  heart, 

»  Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  t.  i.  p.  385.  "  Anthol.  Ub.  3.  p.  «18. 

'  Aristoph.  in  lijrsistr.  v.  «20.        •  Plat,  in  Anton,  t  i.  p.  948. 
VOL,    v,  F    F 
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wfaicb  ware  fofced  from  him  by  hnsi  iiidign»tiQn  in  tibe 
cause  of  virtue;  and  the  originality  of  which  couAd 
nev&r  displease  persons,  of  taste ;  for,  from  a  man  who 
carries  the  love  of  the  poUic  good  lo  loo  greitt  a 
length,  the  sallies  of  petulance  are  poignant,  bQO0use 
tiiey  display  the  whole  of  his  ebaracter.  He  one  day 
ascended  the  rostrum :  ilie  people^  surftfised  at  tbis 
unexpected  sight,  kept  a  pmfeund  silenee*  ^'  AAnnt- 
ans,"  said  he,  -^  I  have  a  small  piece  of  grmnid,  oti 
wfaidi  I  mean  to  build.  Th^-e^  is  a  figMvee  «  it, 
ndiidi  I  must  cut  down,  fiovan:!  citkens  have  haAgad 
.tibemselves  esi  tins  tree,  aod  if  any  (tf  you  have  b  dd* 
aire  to  do. the  same,  I  now  give  you  notice  tiiat  you. 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose."^ 

Siratonicus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  tlnsanec- 
dbte,  was  so  entertained  with  it,  Miat  he  gave  up  his 
accusation.  The  votes  of  the  company,  however,  mem 
eolleoted  ;  and  it  was  determined  liiat,  by  the  asperity 
of  his  zeal,  Timon  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  render- 
ing real  service  to  mocals :  but  that  intractable  vktuo  is 
less  dangerous  than  ina't  complaisance,  and  that,  if 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  Atiienians  had  held  knaves  and 
vilkiiils  in  the  same  detestation  as  they  held  TimoQ, 
the  public  would  still  retain  its  anoceot  splendor 

After  this  decision,  several  persons  expressed  their 

sin-prise,  that  the  Greeks  had  never  erected  any  teni«- 

{^s  to  friendship — I  am  still  more  astonished,  replied 

Xysis,  that  they  have  never  dedicated  any  to  Love. 

What !  shall  there  be  no  festivals  nor  sacrifices  in  ho- 

}^  Plat  in  Anton,  t.  i.  p.  948. 
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mwr  of  tfie  most  amieot  and  nmost  beadttfol  of  the 
gods  ?"*  An  ample  subject  now  lay  before  m,  which 
had  repeatedly  been  discussed.  The  ancient  triuiir 
tioDs  and  modern  opinioDs  on  the  iiatsiii&  of  love  were 
aridttf!ed.  Some  acknowledged  bnf  one  kmd  of  love» 
and  criilcrB  dntiognished  several/  Others  admitted 
oniy  two ;  tike  one  celeafial  and  pnxie^  and  the  other 
terrestrial  and  gross/  Some  gave  this  iiaoae  to 
the  priacif^  whieh  reduced  to  order  the  parts  of  um^* 
ter  agifeated  in  chaos,'  to*  the  liarmony  which  feigns 
thfotigbocit  the  nluveri^  or  to  the  sentknoits  which 
unite  manldtid.^  Wearied  at  length  with  so  much 
lewning  and  obseotity,  Z  r^piested  the  ^Uspntaats  to 
reduce  this  long  contest  tot  a  single  point.  Do  ytou 
consider^  said  I,  Lote  as  &  god  ?  Na,  answered  Stra^ 
tonicus)  he  is  a  be^r  soliciting  alms^^  He  was  b^ 
ginnii]^  %$>  explam  IA»  thought^  when  he  was  seized 
witfi  a  'mortal  pafnie.  A  vkdent  gurt  of  wind!  caim 
on,  and  our  pilot  seemed  to  employ  every  resodrce  of 
bb  art  tot  00  pnrposeL^-^-Lysis,  wiiom  Stcatonicus  had 
never  ceased  to  iniportune  wiCii  qfuestf  ons,  seiaed  ihid 
moment  to  ask  him  which  vessels  he  tbou^  least  ex.- . 
posed  to  danger^  the  round  bdlt  or  the  square  ?^  Those,, 
replied  he^  which,  are  safe  oa  dry  ground.^  He  soom 
bad  the  bappines&  to  arrive  at  tfab  desirable  sititatioD. 

*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  v.  190.  Aristopi^  in  A^f.  v.  701.  Ptat. 
in  Gonv.  t.  iii.  p.  177,  178,  fte.  '  Cioftr.  (te  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3. 
c;  a.  t  ii.  p.  60^.         ^  Wat.  in  Coilv.  t.  iii.  p.  ISO.  «  CM, 

System,  rhtenect.  Horn:  i.  p.  Kto&    Mosktiai.  not.  x,  p.  161. 
Brack,  torn.  K  page  41d.  •  Plat,  in  €onv.  p.  17^^  IS6,,  ftn 

**  Plat.  iM.  puge  900  et  909.     Mem.  de  rAcad.  des  Biel).  l«6ttr. 
t.  vi.  p.  280.        '  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  p.  350. 
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A  brisk  gale  carried  us  into  the  port  of  Cos ;  we 
leaped  on  shore,  and  the  vessel  was  drawn  upon 
land. 

This  island  is  small,  but  very  pleasant.  If  we  ex* 
cept  some  mountains  that  defend  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  south  winds,  the  country  is  level,  and  extremely 
fertile.*^  An  earthquake  having  destroyed  part  of  the 
ancient  city,*  and  the  inhabitants  being  afterward  dis- 
tracted by  factions,  the  greater  part,  some  years  since, 
settled  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory,  at  the  distance  of 
forty  stadia*  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  No  situar 
tion  can  present  richer  prospects ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  conceived  more  magnificent  than  the  harbour, 
walls,  and  edifices,  of  the  new  city.^  The  celebrated 
temple  of  iCsculapius,  situated  in  the  suburb,  is  full  of 
offerings,  the  tribute  of  the  gratitude  of  the  sick ;  aipd 
inscriptions  which  indicate  the  maladies  by  which  they 
were  afficted,  and  the  remedies  in  which  they  found 
a  cure." 

A  more  noble  object  engaged  our  attention.  In 
this  island  was  bom  Hippocrates,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  eightieth  Olympiad.**  f  He  was  of  the  femily  of 
the  Asclepiadse,^  which  for  many  ages  has  preserved 
the  doctrine  of  j£sculapius,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
origin.^    It  has  formed  three  schools  ;  one  of  which 

'  Strab.  lib.  14.  p./^oT.         *  Thaeyd.  lib.  8.  c.  41.     Strab. 
ibid.  *  About  a  league  and  half .  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15. 

p.  386.  '  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  374  5  Ub.  14.  p.  657.        ^  Sonm. 

Vit  Hippocr.  Frer.  Def.  de  la  Ghronol.  p.  121.      Corsin.  Fast. 
Attic,  t.  iii.  p.  199        f  Tha  year  460  before  Christ.  i  Flat, 

in  Phsdr:  torn.  iii.  p.  270.        ^  Soran.  Vit.  Hippocr.  Fabr.  Bibl. 
Graec.  t.  L  p.  841, 
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is  established  at  Rhodes,  another  at  Cnidus,  and  the 
third  at  CosJ  Hippocrates  was  instructed  by  his  fa- 
llier  Heraclides  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences ;  and 
being  soon  convinced  that,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  essence  of  each  body  in  particular,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascend  to  the  constituent  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse," he  applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  physics  in  general,  that  he  obtained  an  ho- 
nourable rank  among  those  who  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished in  that  part  of  science." 

The  improvement  of  medicine  then  depended  on 
two  classes  of  men,  who  laboured  without  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other  to  give  it  new  splendor.  On  the 
one  hand)  t;he  philosophers  could  not  bestow  their  at- 
tention on  the  general  system  of  nature  without 
glancing  on  the  human  body,  and  assigning  to  certain 
causes  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  disciples  of  iEsculapius  treated  maladies  ac- 
cording to  rules  that  had  been  confirmed  by  numerous 
cures,  and  their  three  schools  congratulted  each  other 
on  many  excellent  discoveries.^  The  philosophers  rea- 
soned, the  Asclepiada3  acted.  Hippocrates,  enriched 
with  the  knowledge  of  both,  conceived  one  of  those 
great  and  important  ideas  which  serve  as  asras  in  the 
history  of  genius :  this  was,  tQ  enlighten  experience  by 
reasoning,  and  rectify  theory  by  practice.^     In  this 

'  Galen.  Method.  M  ed.  lib.  1. 1.  iv.  p.  35.  lin.  17.  "^  Plat, 
in  PhsBdr.  torn.  iii.  p.  370.  Theophrast.  de  Cans.  Plant,  lib.  3. 
c.  2.  p.  ^66.      Galen,  ibid.  p.  36.  lin.  38.  "  Aristot.  Meteor, 

lib.  1.  c.  6.  t.  i.  p.  534.  *  Galen.  Method.  Med.  lib.  1.  torn.  iv. 
p.  35.  lin.  16.  '  Ceb.  de  Re  Med.  in  Prsefat.  Dacier.  Pr€f. 
de  la  Trad,  des  CBuvres  d*Mippoer.  Le  Clerc.  Hist.de  la  M^dec. 
liv.  3.  chap.  1. 
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theory,,  however,  he  onty  ackuitted  prio^ples  wkidb 
may  explain  the  i^aHionaieim  observable  ia  tlie  Iw* 
man  body,  considered  widi  respect  to  siekneis  or 
health.'' 

Improved  by  this  new  method,  the  art  of  physic, 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  science^  made  a  more  c^Mr- 
tain  progress  in  the  path  opened  before  it ;'  and  Hip- 
pocrates  silently  effected  a  revolution  which  hits 
changed  the  face  of  medicine.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on 
the  happy  experiments  he  made  of  new  remedies/  nor 
on  the  prodigies  he  wrought  in  all  the  places  he  ho- 
noured with  his  presence  ;  especially  in  Thessaly, 
whei^,  after  a  long  residence,  be  died,  a  short  time 
before  my  arrival  in  Greece. — But  I  shall  s*y  that 
neither  the  love  of  gain,  nior  the  desire  df  celebrity, 
led  him  into  those  distant  climates.  From  all  that 
has  been  related  to  me  concerning  him,  I  have  per- 
ceived in  his  soul  but  one  sentiment — the  love  of 
doing  good ;  and  in  the  course  Of  bis  long  life  but  one 
single  act— the  relieving  of  the  sick/ 

He  has  left  behind  him  several  works.  Sqciie  are 
Only  journals  of  the  maladies  he  had  foltowed  thtofigh 
their  various  stages ;  others  contain  the  observations 
of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  preceding  ages; 
and  others  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and  of 
various  parts  of  medicine  or  of  natural  philosof^y. 

^  Hippopr.  de  Princ.  i.  i.  p.  112.  '  Galen.  Method.  Micd* 

lit).  3-  *•  iv.  p.  53.  lin.  27-  lib.  9.  p.  134.  lin.  23.  "  Jd.  ibid, 
lib.  5.  p.  84.  lin.  36,  et  alibi.  t  Qalen.  de  Decret,  lib.  9.  t.  L 

p,  ^34.  lin.  ^5. 
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Tb^y  aU  t%i|i}aii^  nAt^titive  study ;  because  the  author 

freqb0fitly  scatt^ra  the  gee4i^  of  hb  doctriDe,"  and  b6*> 

■*' 

was%  his  style  is  always  concise :  but  he  scCys  a  great 
deal  in  a  few  words ;  never  wanders  from  the  end  he 
has  in  view ;  and,  while  he  hastens  towards  it^  leaves 
m  bif  wfty  traoes  of  light  which  are  more  or  less  per- 
ceptible, a0<x)rdii]^  as  the  reader  is  more  or  less  inteU 
UgWL''  This  ivas  the  method  of  the  ancient  philoso^ 
])tbersi  who  were  ever  more  desirous  to  point  out  new 
^mxi  to  dwell  on  trite  ideas. 

This  great  man  has  pourtrayed  himself  in  his 
writini^.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
cAHdour  witb  which  he  gives  ah  account  of  his  failurei^ 
ioA  his  etrors.  Here  we  read  a  list  of  the  sick  whom 
b^  attended  in  an  epidemical  distemper,  and  of  whom 
the  greater  part  died  under  his  halids.^  There  we  be* 
b^ld  him  called  to  the  aasistance  of  a  Thessaliaiiy 
wbo  had  been  woimded  in  the  head  by  a  blow  with  a 
itooe*  He  did  now  at  first  perceive  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  trepian;  but  Some 
^tooigerous  symptoms  at  length  discovered  to  him  his 
mistaJos.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  fif- 
teenth day»  and  the  patient  died  the  day  after/  It  is 
from  himself  that  we  have  received  these  accocmts ; 
for  so  siq^er  was  he  to  every  kind  of  vanityi  tlm<  be 
wished  tbit  even  his  very  mistakes  aiight  be  useful  ad 
lessons. 


"  Id.  Method.  Medend.  lib.  7.  t.  it.  p.  106.  Un.  52.  'Id. 
de  Vict.  Rat.  comoi.  1.  torn.  v.  page  51.  lin*  29.  Id.  ds 
Elem.  Ub.  2.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  lin.  25.  '  Uippocr.  Epid.  lib.  %, 

3,  &c.        » Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  §  14.  t.  i.  p.  778. 
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Not  satisfied  with  having  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  and  having  deposited  in  his  writings 
the  pranciples  of  a  science  of  which  he  was  the 
creator,  he  lias  also  laid  down  rules  for  formii^  the 
physician,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  slight  sketch; 

.  Life  is  so  short,  and  the  sfrt  we  exercise  so  lon^ 
that  the  study  of  it  should  be  begun  in  earliest  youth/ 
Have  you  a  pupil  you  would  educate  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  examine  leisurely  whether  bis  genius  be 
adapted  to  the  art.  Has  he  received  from  nature  an 
exquisite  discernment,  a  sound  judgment,  a  character 
in  which  mildness  and  firmness  are  combined,  the 
love  of  labour,  and  an  inclination  to  what  is  amiable 
and  prsuse-worthy,^  you  will  entertain  well-founded 
hopes.  Does  he  suffer  with  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
does  he  naturally  feel  the  tenderest  commiseration 
fiotr  the  woes  incident  to  his  fellow  mortals;  you  wilt 
reasonably  iitfer  that  he  will  be  passionately  devoted 
to  an  art  that  will  instruct  him  in  what  mannar  to 
a£brd  them  relief.*" 

.  >  Accustom  him  early  to  the  manual  operations  of 
surgery,*  except  those  of  lithotomy,  which  should  be 
left  to  operators  by  profession."^  Lead  him  in  order 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  Let  natural 
philosophy  show  him  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  body;   and  when,  to  extend  his  knowledge 

•Id.  in  Leg.  §  2.  t.  i.  p.  41.  Id.  in  Aphor.  §  1.  p.  68. 
*  Hippocr.  in  Leg.  §  2.  Id.  de  Decent,  t.  i.  §  2.  p.  53  ;  §  5. 
p.  55  J  §  7.  p.  56  J  §11.  p.  59.  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Medec. 
liv. a.  chap.  29  *  Hippocr.  in  Praecept.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  63.  *  They 
at  that  time  made  a  part  of  the  art  of  medidne.  <i  Hippocr. 

in  Jusjur.  §  2.  t.  i.  p.  43. 
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and  experience,  he  shall  travel  through  the  different 
countries  and  cities,*  counsel  him  carefully  to  observe, 
the  situation  of  places,  the  diflference  of  the  air,  the 
waters  which  are  drunk,  and  the  eatables  whidi  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants;  in  a  word,  all 
the  causes  that  may  occasion  disorder  in  the  animal 
oeconomy/ 

You  shall  also  show  him,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
what  preceding  signs  maladies  may  be  known,  by 
what  regimen  they  may  be  avoided,  and  by. what 
remedies  cured. 

When  he  shall  be  instructed  in  your  doctrines, 
which  shall  be  clearly  explained  in  stated  conferences, 
and  which  you  shall  reduce  to  short  maxims  proper 
to  be  impressed  on  the  memory,*  it  wi\l  be  necessary 
to  inform  him  that  experience  alone  is  less  dangerous 
than  theory  destitute  of  experience  ;^  that  it  is  time 
to  apply  general  principles  to  particular  cases,  which> 
incessantly  varying,  have  frequently  misled  physicians 
by  deceitful  resemblances;^  that  it  is  not  in  the  dust 
of  the  school,  nor  in  the  works  of  philosophers,^  that 
we  can  learn  the  art  of  interrogating  nature,  and  the 
still  more  difficult  art  of  waiting  her  answer.  With 
nature  he  is  yet  unacquainted ;  he  has  hitherto  only 
noticed  her  in  full  vigour,  and  arriving  at  the  end  at 

•  Hipppcr.  in  Leg.  §  3.  t.  i.  p.  49.  '  Id.  de  Aer.  Ac.  et  Loc. 
t.  i.  p.  3^7.  *  Id.  in  Jusjur.  §  1. 1.  i.  p,  43.  Dacier.  Trad,  des 
CEuvres  d'Hippocn  t.  i.  p.  150.  ^  Hippocr.  in  Praecept.  §  1, 
2.  t.  i.  p.  60.  Aristot.  Metaph.  t.  ii.  p.  839.  ^  Hippocr.  Bpid, 
lib.  6.  §  3.  t.  i.  p.  805 3  $8.  p.  83^  ^  Id.  de  Princip.  t.  i.  $  1 . 
p.  119.    Id.  de  Diset.  §  1. 1. 1.  p.  179. 
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which  she  ahni  without  meeting  with  ohBtadesJ  You 
shall  conduct  him  to  those  abodes  of  pain,  wfaei^, 
already  veiled  mth  the  shades  of  death,  etpos^  to 
the  violent  attacks  of  the  eoemyi  falling  and  risii^ 
only  to  sink  again,  she  dis[^ys  to  the  attentive  eye 
her  wants  and  her  resources.  The  disciple,  while  he 
witnesses  this  terrible  combat,  shall  observe  you  watch 
and  sei^  the  instant  which  may  decide  tfie  victory 
and  save  the  life  of  the  (iatient.  If  for  some  mb« 
ments  you  quit  the  field  of  battle,  you  shall  direct  hikn 
to  remain  there,  to  observe  every  thing,  and  afterwards 
render  to  you  an  account  both  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  your  absence,  and  of  the  'rt« 
medies  which  he  judges  to  be  requisite.*" 

It  is  by  obliging  him  to  be  frequently  pret^t  at 
these  terrible  but  instructive  scenes  that  you  shall 
initiate  him,  as  much  as  possible,  into  the  most  pro* 
found  secrets  of  nature  and  art.  But  this  is  not  yet 
enough :  when,  for  a  small  salary,  you  shall  have 
adopted  bim  for  a  disdple,  he  shall  swear  to  preserve 
in  his  manners  and  practice  an  uicomiptible  purity/ 
and  strictly  folfil  Us  oath.  Without  the  virtues 
requisite  to  his  profession,  he  can  nevef  disebarge  its 
duties.  What  are  these  virtues?  I  scarcely  except 
any  one^  since  his  functions  are  so  honouraUe  that 
they  require  almost  all  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart ;''  and,  in  fact,  what  bead  of  a  family, 
were  he  not  assmled  of  his  discretion  and  integrity, 

t  td.  Bpki^  lib.  6.  $  &.  U  i.  p.  809.  "  Mip|iocr.  de  ]>0c«ii€. 
\  It.  t.  i.  p.  5^  ■*  Id.  in  Jagjur,  i%%.l  p.  43.  •  Id.  de 
Decent.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  55. 
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would  not  fear  to  call  hiva  in,  lest  be  ebould  introduce 
a  spy  into  his  house,  and  a  seducer  to  bis  wife  and 
daughters  ?  ^    What  dependence  can  be  placed  on  bis 
bumanityi  if  be  only  accost  bis  patients  with  an  of** 
f^nsive  guety,  or  a  disgnsting  petulance?"*   on  bb 
i^rn^ntss^^  if  by  a  servile  adulation  be  too  much  fear 
bin  di^pleasnre,  and  give  way  to  their  caprices/  on 
bi^  prudence,  H  continually  occupied  with  bis  dress^ 
arrayed  in  magnificent  habits,   and  perfumed  with 
essences,  he  is  seen  to  stroll  from  city  to  city,  to 
pronounce,  in  honour  of  bis  art,  harangues  filled  with 
quotations  from  the  poets  ?'    What  reliance  can  be 
plac^  Qn  his  i^pderstanding,  if,  besides  that  general 
justice  which  the  man  of  sense  and  integrity  pbserves 
towards  every  one^  be  does  not  possess  that  which 
the  sage  exerciser  towards  himself,  and  which  teaches 
him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  knowledge  there 
is  mor^  of  waut  than  of  abundance?''    And,  lastly, 
what  confidence  can  he  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  las 
intentions,  if  he  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  foolish 
pride,  and  that  mean  envy  which  was  never  the  por- 
tion of  superior  genius :""   if,  sacrifidi^  every  other 
consideration  to  the  thirst  of  gaio^  be  devote  bimsdf 
only  to  the  service  of  the  ridi;^  if  authorised  by 
cwtoqa  to  stipulate  his  reward  at  the  beginning  of  the 
malady,  he  is  careful  first  to  conclude  his  bargain^ 

^  Hippocr.  in  Jusjur.  §  2.  t.  i.  p.  43.  Id.  de  Med.  §  1.  p.  45, 
1 1d.  de  Med. ibid.  'Id.  de  Decent.  |  10,  11.  1  i.  p.  58. 
'  Id.  ibid.  I  t.  p.  59,  53.  Id.  in  Praecept.  ^  9.  p.  66.  Id.  de 
Mit4.  i  I.  f.  44.  ^  Id.  de  Med,  f  i.  t,  i.  p.  46.  •  Id.  hi 
Pmcepl.  (  e,  t.  i.  p. «.  '  Id,  ibid.  p.  64.  » Id.  ibid.  §  5, 
6.  p.  63. 
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although  the  case  of  the  patient  becomes  every  mo- 
ment more  dangerous  ?* 

These  vices  and  defects  especially  characterise 
those  ignorant  and  presumptuous  men  with  whom 
Greece  is  filled,  and  who  disgrace  the  most  noble  of 
the  arts  by  trafficking  in  the  life  and  death  of  men ; 
impostors  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  laws,  and  as  they  cannot  be  mortified 
even  by  ignominy.* 

Who  then  is  the  physician  who  is  an  honour  to 
his  profession  ?  He  who  has  merited  the  public  esteem 
by  profound  knowledge,  long  experience,  consummate 
integrity,  and  an  irreproachable  life;**  he  who, 
esteeming  all  the  wretched  as  equals,  as  all  men  are 
equals  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Being,  eagerly 
hastens  to  their  assistance  at  their  call,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons ; ""  speaks  to  them  with  mildness^ 
listens  to  them  with  attention,  bears  with  their  impa- 
tience, and  inspires  them  with  that  confidence  which 
is  sometinies  sufficient  to  restore  them  to  life ;  *  wha, 
sensibly  feeling  for  their  sufferings,  carefully  and  assi- 
duously studies  the  cause  and  progress  of  their  com- 
plaint, is  never  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  accidents,* 
and  holds  it  a  duty,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  call  in 
soitie  of  his  brethren  in  the  healing  art  to  assist  him 
widi  their  advice;^  he,  in  fine,  who,  after  having 


*  Hippocr.  in  PrsBcept.  §  S.  p.  62.         *  Id.  in  Leg.  §  1. 1.  i. 
p.  4a  ^  Id.  in  Med.  §  1.  p.  44.      Id.  de  Decent.  §  2.  p.  5S ; 

§  4.  p.  54.  Id.  in  Precept.  §  I.  p.  GO.  c  Id.  in  Praecept.  |  5. 
p.  63.  ^  Id.  ibid.  §  4.  p.  68.  «  Id.  de  Decent.  |  9.  p.  57* 
f  Id.  in  Procept.  §  6,  7.  p.  63,  64. 
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Struggled  with  all  his  strength  against  the  malady,  is 
happy  and  modest  in  success,  and  may  at  least  con- 
gratulate himself,  in  case  of  failure,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  his  patient,  and  admi- 
nister to  him  consolation. 

Such  is  the  philosophical  physician  whom  Hippo- 
crates compares  to  a  god,*  without  perceiving  that  he 
has  delineated  the  portrait  of  himself.  Several  per- 
sons, who,  from  the  excellence  of  their  own  merit, 
were  qualified  to  judge  of  the  superiority  of  his,  have 
often  affirmed  to  me,  that  physicians  will  ever  regard 
him  as  the  first  and  most  able  of  their  legislators; 
and  that  his  doctrine,  adopted  among  all  nations, 
after  thousands  of  years,  will  still  continue  to  work 
thousands  of  cures.^  Should  this  prediction  be  ac- 
complished, the  most  extensive  empires  will  be  unable 
to  dispute  with  the  little  island  of  Cos  the  glory  of 
having  produced  the  man  most  useful  to  the  human 
race ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  real  wisdom,  the 
names  of  the  greatest  conquerors  will  be  held  in  much 
less  honour  than  that  of  Hippocrates. 

After  having  visited  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
environs  of  Cos,  we  departed  for  Samos. 

'  Hippocr.  de  Decent.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  55.  ^  Cels.  in  Prsefat. 

Plin.  lib.  r.  c.  37.  t.  i.  p.  396.  Id.  lib.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  108  -,  lib.  86. 
p.  391 3  lib.  29.  p.  493.  Galen,  passim.  Hippocr.  Genus  et  Vit. 
ap.  Vander  Linden,  t.  ii.  p.  958^  &c. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Description  of  Samos, — Polycrates, 

When  we  enter  the  road  of  Samos^  we  see  on  the 
right  the  promontory  of  Neptune,'on  which  stands  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  god  ;  on  the  left  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  several,  beautiful  edifices  that  appear 
through  the  trees  which  shade  the  banks  of  the  Im- 
brasus.  In  front  is  the  city,  situate  partly  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  which 
rises  on  its  north  side/ 

The  island  is  six  hundred  stadia  *  in  circumference. 
If  we  except  its  wines,  all  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  as  excellent,/'  as  the  partridges  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  g^me  which  are  found  there  in  great 
abundance/  The  mountains,  covered  with  trees, 
which  bestow  on  them  eternal  verdure,  give  birth  at 
their  feet  to  springs  which  fertilise  the  neighbouring 
pkins."" 

The  city  is  equally  distinguished  with  any  that 
^ber  tlte  Greeks  or  barbariasw.  possess  on  the  n^i^ 
bouring  continent.''    The  tnbftbitants  were  esgsr  to 

*  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637.  *  Twenty-two  leagues  and  two 
thirds.  See  note  XIX^  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Strab. 
lib.  14.  p.  637.  ^  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  412.  »  Plin.  lib.  5. 
t.  i.  p.  287.  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  414,  ■  Herodot.  lib.  3. 
c.  139. 
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show  us  its  curiosities.  The  aqueduet,  the  mole, 
and  the  temple  of  Juno,  principally  engaged  our 
attention. 

Not  far  from  the  ramparts,  towards  the  north, 
is  a  cavern,  hollowed  by  the  hands  of  men,  in  a  moui^ 
tain  which  is  cut  entirely  through.  The  length  of  this 
passage  is  seven  stadia ;  and  its  height,  which  is  equal 
to  its  breadth,  eight  feet.*  Through  its  whole  extent 
a  fchannel  is  cul^  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty  cubits 
deep  ;'f  and  pipes,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
convey  to  Samos  the  waters  of  a  plentiful  spring, 
which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain/ 

The  mole  is  intended  to  secure  the  harhour  and 
shipping  from  the  south  wind.  Its  height  is  about 
twenty  orgyitt,  and  its  length  more  than  two  stadia.^:^ 

To  the  right  of  the  city,  in  the  suburfet,"^  is  the 
temple  of  Juno ;  originally  built,  as  it  is  said,  about 
th^  time  of  the  Trepan  war,'  and  sioce  rebuilt  by  the 


,  *  Seven  stadia  are  equal  to  661  toises  and  a  half  (or  6  f ur** 
longs  and  90  yards) :  eight  Grecian  feet  make  7  French  feet  6 
inches  8  lines  (8  feet  and  ^bout  half  an  ia<$k  Bng.)  f  Three 
Grecian  feet  make  2  French  feet  10  inches  (S  feet  Eng.)  and  80 
^ubits^  28  iMt  4  ineto  (30  f««|  t  lAchje^  Sng.)  It.  m9tm  pro- 
bable that  this  emoayation  wan  at  first  in^U^ed  for  a  rpad;  but 
that  it  having  afl^ward  been  resolved  to  bring  to  Samos  the 
uraters  of  a  sj^ring  the  level  of  wbMi  wat  lower  than  th9  cav^rq^ 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  labour  alreadjr  performed,  wi  the 
duuinel  above  mentioned  ^mg,  ^  Herod,  lib.  3.  c.  60.  Touroef. 
Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  419.  ^Herodot.  ibid.  J  Twenty  orgyie  are 
113  French  feet  4  inches  (108  feet  9  inches  Sng.))  two  9tadia 
are  489  toises  (162  yards  £ng.)  <  Strab.  lib.  14.  page  637. 
'  Paiisan.  Ub.  7*  c.  4.  p.  530.  lAenodot.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  6. 
p.  472.  . 
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architect  Rhoecus.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order/  I  have 
not  seen  one  more  vast/  though  there  are  some  which 
are  more  elegant.*  It  is  situate  not  far  from  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Imbrasus,  in  the  very  place  which 
was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  the  goddess ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  believed  that  she  was  born  under  one  of  those 
shrubs  named  agnus  castus  which  grow  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  celebrated  and 
revered  edifice  has  always  been  in  possession  of  the 
privilege  of  asylum." 

The  statue  of  Juno  presents  us  with  the  first  aU 
tempts -of  sculpture  :  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Smilis,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  artists  of  Greece.""  The  priest 
who  accompanied  us  told  us  that,  before,  an  unshapen 
log  had  received  in  these  holy  places  the  worship  of 
the  Samians  f  that  the  gods  were  then  every  where 
represented  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  stones,  either 
square  or  of  a  conical  form ;'  that  these  rude  images 
still  subsist,  and  pven  are  worshipped  in  many  tem- 
ples, both  ancient  and  modern,  where  they  are  at- 
tended by  priests  as  ignorant  as  those  barbarous 
Scythians  who  adore  a  cimeter. 

•  Vitruv.  Pr»f.  lib.  7.  p.  134.  *  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  60. 
*  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Samos  ^ 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  not  the  remains  of  that  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks.  See  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p»  45212.  Pooock, 
Observ.  vol.  2.  par.  9.  p.  ^7.  M.  le  Comte  d'Choiseul  Gouffier, 
Voyag.  Pittor.  de  la  Grfece,  t.  i.  p.  100.  ■  Cicer.  in  Verr.  act.  3. 
lib.  1.  c.  19.  t.  iv.  p.  165.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  *  Pausan. 
lib.  7'  c.  4.  p.  531.  '  Callim.  ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  3. 
c.  8.  p. 99.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40.  'Tacit.  Hist, 
lib.  2.  c.  3.  Pausan.  lib. 7.  c.  22.  p.  579.  Pittur.  Antich.  d'Ercol. 
t.  Hi.  tavol.  52.  p.  273.*  Coins  of  Paphos^  &c. 
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Though  somewhat  piqued  at  this  reflection^  I 
mildly  replied^  that  the  trunks  of  trees  and  stones 
were  never  the  immediate  objects  of  worship,  but  only 
arbitrary  signs,  around  which  the  nation  assembled  to 
address  its  vows  to  the  Divine  Being.  That  is  not 
sufficient,  replied  he;  the  Divinity  must  be  repre- 
salted  with  a  body  similar  to  the  human,  but  with 
features  more  beauteous  and  august.  Observe  with 
what  veneration  the  people  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  statues  of  Jupiter  at'^lympia,  and  of  Mi^ 
nerva  at  Athens.  That  is/  replied  I,  because  they 
are  covered  with  gold  and  ivory.  By  representing 
die  gods  after  our  image,  instead  of  elevating  the 
minds  of  the  people,  you  have  only  sought  to  make 
impression  on  their  senses ;  and  hence  is  it  that  their 
piety  only  increases  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  riches  of  the  objects  presented  to  their 
veneration.  Embellish  your  Juno;  and,  however 
rude  the  ornaments  may  be,  you  will  find  the  offerings 
multiply. 

To  this  the  priest  assented.  We  asked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  two  peacocks  of  brass  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue.*  He  told  us  that  these  birds 
are  natives  of  Samos;  that  they  have  been  conse- 
crated to  Juno;  that  they  are  represented  on  the 
current  coin  of  the  state ;  and  that  from  this  island 
they  have  passed  iato  the  rest  of  Greece.**  We  also 
asked  what  was  intended  by  a  pot  or  box  in  which  a 


^  Coins  of  Saino3>         ^  Antipfaan.  et  Menod.  ap.  Atlien 
lib.  14.  cap.  20.  p.  655. 
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shrub  grew.""  That^  replied  he,  is  the  same  agnus 
castus  which  served  as  a  cradle  to  the  goddess.  It 
still  retains  its  freshness,  added  he,  though  it  is  older 
tlmn  the  olive  of  AtheQs>  the  palm  of  Delos,  the  oak 
of  Dodqna,  the.  wBd  olive  of  Olynapia,  the  plane-tree 
which  Agaaiemnon  planted  with  his  own  hands  a(t 
Delphi}"^  and  all  those  sacred  trees  which  have  beenr 
preserved  in  differeot  temples  during  so  many  ages«* 

We  asked  why  die  goddess  vma  refHresaotted  im  a 
nuptial  robe«  He  replied-**^fiecaase  at  Saraos  alio 
was  espoused  to  Ju^ter  \  the  proof  of  wUcb  is  ibk 
contestable^  for  we  have  a  festival  in  which  we  celfr* 
brate  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage/  It  is  cele- 
brated,  likewise,  sidd  Stratcsricus,  in  the  city  of 
Cnossus,  in  Crete ;  and  the  priests  there  have  assured 
me  that  the  nuptials  of  the  goddess  were  consummated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theroo/  I  must  likewise 
remind  you  that  the  priestesses  of  Argos  endeavow  to^ 
deprive  your  island  of  the  honoinr  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  goddess  ;^  as  other  countries  dispute  with 
each  other  that  of  having  been  the  native  place  of 
tfupiter.^    In  fact,  I  should  not  be  a  little  embar*. 


*  Coin  of  Gordian  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king^  of  France.' 
'  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant*  lib.  4.  c.  14«  PUn.  lib.  16.  c.  44.  t.  ii. 
p*  40.  Pliusan.  Ub.  a  c.  ^a.  p«  643.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  I.  c.  I. 
t.  iii.  p.  115.  *  It  seems  probable  that  all  these  trees  were  in 
boxes  or  pots.  I  presume  so  from  that  of  Samos^  which  on  the 
coin  above  mentioned  is  represented  in  a  box  or  pot  on  Ae  steps 
of  the  Tcstibule.  See  the  plate  of  Coins.  No.  6.  *  Var.  ap. 
Lactan.  de  Pais.  Relig.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  t.  i.  p*  75.  'Dlod.  Sic. 
lib.  5.  p. 339.  t  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  413.  ^  Pttttsan.  lib.  4.  c. 33. 
p.  361. 
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radsed  if  I  had  to  sing  to  my  lyre  either  their  birth  or 
their  marriage.  Yoa  dorely  wouki  not^  replied  our 
companion;  you  would  follow  the  tmdttioti  of  tfatt 
country  in  which  you  were ;  for  poets  certai&ly  are 
wyt  apt  to  be  burdened  with  such  serupte^. 

But  at  least,  replied  I,  the  ministers  of  the  altaf:^ 
id  the  gods  ought  to  pay  greater  attention  to  them. 
To  adopt  false  and  absurd  o{nnions,  shows  only  a 
tront  of  knowledge ;  but  to  embrace  sttch  as  are  coft* 
tradictory  and  impossible,  argues  a  defkieAcy  of 
reason^  and  leaves  no  room  to  reproach  the  Scythians 
for  worshipping  a  cimeter. 

You  appear  to  me  inteUigent,  refilled  the  priest, 
and  I  shall  reveal  to  yoo  our  secret.  When  wo  speiJb 
€f  the  birth  of  Ae  gods,  we  mean  the  time  when  their 
worship  was  received  in  a  country;  add  by  their 
marriage  we  signify  the  ssra  when  the  worship  of  one 
ddfty  WHS  associated  with  that  of  another/  And  what" 
doi  you  tmderstand  by  their, death  ?  said  Stratonicus  f 
for  I  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  in  Crete.^  Wo 
harve  recourse  to  another  solution,  replkd  the  priest. 
The  gods  sometimes  manifest  thenMelvesi  to  men 
under  a  human  form ;  and,  after  having  passed  some 
time  witi;i.  them  to  instruct  tbra)  disappear,  and  re- 
turn to  heaven.^  It  is  in  Crete  especially  thait  they 
have  formerly  been  accustomed  to  descend,  and  froto 


f  Herodot.  lib.  %  c.  146.    Mem.  de  rAcad.  des  Bell.  Let^r, 
i.  xviii.  p.  173  t.  xxiiT.    Hist.  p.  22.        ^  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  3.  c.  SJl.  t.  li.  p.  504.     Origen.  Cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  p.47K  . 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  20.    Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  292. 
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IB 


thence  they  have  departed  to  traverse  the  earth. 
We  were  about  to  reply,  but  he  prudently  thought 
proper  to  retire. 

:  We  afterward  took  notice  of  that  multitude  of 
statues  by.  which  the  temple  is  surrounded ;  and  con-^ 
templated  with  admiration  three  of  colossal  size,  by 
the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Myron,*^  placed  on  the 
same  base,  and  representing  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
Hercules.*  We  saw  also  the  Apollo  of  Telecles  and 
Theodorus ;  two  artists  who,  having  acquired  the 
principles  of  their  art  in  Egypt,  learned  from  their 
masters  to  labour  in  concert  to  execute  one  same 
work.  The  former  dwelt  at  Samos,  the  latter  at 
Ephesus.  .  After  having  agreed  on  the  proportions  of 
the  figure,  the  one  undertook  the  upper  part  of  it,  bx^ 
the  other  the  lower ;  and  these,  when  finished,  so 
exactly  corresponded,  that  any  person  would  have 
believed  them  the  work  of  the  same  artist.''  It  must 
nevertheless  be  confessed  that  the  art  of  sculpture, 
not  having  at  that  time  made  any  great  progress,  this 
Apollo  is  more  to  be  admired  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
proportions  than  the  beauty  and  finished  execution  of 
the  parts. 

The  Samian  who  gave  us  this  information  added : 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades, 


■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  page  344.  ■  Strab,  lib.  14.  page  637. 
*  Mark  Anthony  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  Rome  j  and  some, 
time  after  Augustus  sent  two  of  them  back  to  Samos^  and  only 
kept  the  Jupiter.  (Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637.)  •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1. 
p.  88. 
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cruised  on  oiir  coasts.  He  favoui;ed  the  party  of  the 
people,  \vho  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  to  him.^ 
Some  time  after,  Lysander,  who  commanded  the  La- 
'.cedaemonian  fleet,  made  himself  master  of  Samos, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  rich  citizens,  who 
sent  his  statue  to  the  temple  of  Olympia.^  Two 
Athenian  generals,  afterwards,  returned  with  superior 
■forces ;  and  these  are  the  two  statues  which  the  people 
erected  to  them  f  and  there  is  the  place  where  we 
intend  to  erect  one  to  Philip,  when  he  shall  seize  on 
our  island.  We  ought  to  blush  at  this  meanness; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  states  on  the  continent, 
without  even  excepting  the  Athenians,  are  equally 
guilty  of  it.  The  hatred  which  has  alwayis  subsisted 
.between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  every  where  de- 
stroyed the  resources  of  honour  and  virtue.  He  con- 
cluded in  these  words :  A  people  who,  during  two 
centuries,  have  exhausted  their  blood  and  treasure  to 
obtain  a  few  moments  of  liberty  which  they  have 
found  to  weigh  heavier  on  them  even  than  slavery, 
are  excusable  if  they  seek  tranquillity,  especially  when 
the  conqueror  requires  only  money  and  a  statue. 

The  Samians  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
people  of  all  the  states  wljich  compose  the  Ionian 
confederation  :*  they  are  very  intelligent,  industrious,^ 
and  active;  and  their  history  therefore  furnishes 
many  mteresting  particulars  for  that  of  literature, 

^  Pausan.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  400.        4  Plat,  in  Lysand.  t.  i. 
p.  440.    Pausan.  lib.  ^  c.  3.  p.  4&9.  '  Pausan.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

p.  460.        *  Pint,  in  Periel.  t.  i.  p.  167. 
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■rts,  and  commerce.  Among  the  celebrated  men 
whom  the  island  has  produced,  I  shall  mention 
Creophylus,  who  merited,  it  is  said,  the  gratitude  of 
Hctfner,  by  receiTing  htm  in  his  poverty ;  and  that  of 
posterity,  by  presernng  to  us  his  works.^  Nor  can  I 
forget  Pythagoras,  whose  name  would  be  sufficient  to 
reflect  new  splendor  on  the  most  illustrious  age,  and 
the  greatest  empii^  After  the  latter,  but  in  a  much 
inferior  rank,  we  shatl  place  two  of  his  contemporai; 
ries,  RhcBcus  and  Theodorus,""  able  sculptors  for  tiieir 
time ;  who,  after  having,  as  it  is  said,  brou^  to  per* 
lecticm  die  rule,  the  level,  and  other  useful  histra- 
m^its,""  discovered  the  secret  of  forging  iron  statues^^ 
and  new  methods  of  casting  those  of  copper." 

The  Samian  earth  not  only  possesses  properties 
which  are  of  use  in  medicine,"  but  a  number  of  work- 
men are  continually  employed  in  making  vessels  of  it, 
which  are  every  where  in  great  request.** 

Tlie  Samians  early  applied  themselves  to  naviga^ 
"tton,  and  formerly  had  a  settlement  in  Upper  Egypt.*" 
It  is  now  about  three  centuries  since  one  of  Hbeir 
merchant  ships,  on  its  passage  to  £gypt,  was  driveii, 
by  contrary  winds,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
the  island  of  Tartessus,  situate  on  the  coasts  of  Iberia, 

• 

t  StriO^.  lib,  U.  p.  «Sa.  CflJlim.  t.  i.  p.  laS.  Plut.  in  Jjf*- 
cu(g.  1. 1.  p.  41.  Eustath.  in  Uiad.  lib.  2.  p.  330.  *  Flat,  in 
Ion.  t.  i.  p.  533.  *  Plin.  lib.  7.  c  56.  t.  i.  p.  414.  '  Pausan. 
Jib.  8.  c.  1«  p.  ^37.  *  Id.  lib.  6.  e.  14.  p.  6^9 ;  lib.  10.  c.  38. 
p.  896.  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  710.  ^  Hippocr  de  Nat. 
Mulier.  t.  ii.  p.  379.  Plin.  Mb.  3a.  c.  16.  p.  717.  ^  Cker.  pro 
Mar.  o.  aa.  I.  V.  p.  233.  Pltii.  lib.  3§.  t.  ii.  p.  711*  ^  Herodot^ 
lib.  3.  c.  26.  .^    : 
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ikod  till  then  unknown  to  (iie  Greeks.  Gold  there 
WII6  extremely  plentifid;  and  the  inhabitaats,  who 
yvete  ignorant  of  its  value,  parted  with  it  tery  readily 
to  tfaetr  foreign  vi6tt<»r8>  who  carried  home  riches  to 
1^  amoimt  of  mcty  talentS)''^  at  that  time  ^teemed  an 
imtncme  aum^  and  which  it  would  have  been  d^cult 
to  raise  in  any  part  of  Greece^  The  tenth  of  this  was 
appropriated  to  dedicaie»  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a 
hbgb  cratem  of  U^onae,  wl»eh  is  still  preserved  there. 
The  rittis  of  it  are  ornamented  with  heads  of  gri- 
phons ;  and  it  is  supported  by  three  colossal  statues, 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  of  the  proportion  of  seven 
cubits  t  itk  height.     This  group  is  also  of  bronze.^ 

Samoa  has  not  since  neglected  to  increase  and 
exercise  her  navy^  Formidai>le  fleets  have  frequently 
sailed  from  hf  r  ports,  and  defended  for  some  time  her 
tiberiy  against  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  and  the 
powers  of  Greece,  aiudous  to  re^unite  her  to  their  do* 
nnnions.*  Bust  more  than  once  the  has  beoome  a 
prey  to  ti^mal  ifissemions,  which,  after  long  and 
violent  stru^les,  have  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
tyranny.  This  happened  in  the  time  of  PolycraleBy 
wfao  had  received  from  nature  great  endowments,  and 
from  his  father  iEaces  great  riches.  The  latter  had 
usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and  his  son  resolved  to 
seize  it  also  in  his  turn/  He  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  Itts  two  brothsers;  who  imagined  they  were 

*  324^000  livres.  (13,5001.)  f  About  10  feet  French 

(10  feet  7  inches  und  a  half  English.)  *  Herodot.  lib.  4. 
c.  ]  SQ.  •  Strdt).  Ub.  14.  p.  est.  VlvLt.  Apophth.  Lacon.  t.  ii. 
p.  83S.        I  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  i9. 
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admitted  into  the  conspiracy  as  his  associates,  whm 
they  were  only  his  tools.  On  the  day  on  whidi  the 
festival  of  Juno  was  celebrated,  their  partisans  having 
taken  their  station  in  the  posts  assigned  them,  some 
of  them  fell  upon  the  Samians  assembled  round  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  while  others  seized  on  the 
citadel,  and  kept  possession  of  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  troops  sent  by  Lygdamis  the  tyrant  of  Naxos.' 
The  island  was  divided  between  the  three  brothers, 
and  soon  after  fell  entirely  under  the  power  af  Poly- 
crates,  who  condemned  one  of  them  to  death  and  the 
other  to  banishment.^ 

To  hold  people  in  subjection,  sometimes  by 
amusing  them  with  festivals  and  shows,*  and  some- 
times by  employing  violence  and. cruelty;^  to  prevent 
them  from  feeling  the  oppression  they  suffered,  by 
leading  them  to  splendid  conquests ;  to  conceal  from 
them  their  strength,  by  subjecting  them  to  fatiguing 
labours;^*  to  seize  on  the  revenues  of  the  state,""  and 
sometimes  on  the  possessions  of  individuals ;  to  sur- 
round his  person  with  guards  and  a  body  of  fordgn 
troops ;''  to  shut  himself  up,  in  case  of  need,  in  a 
strong  citadel ;  artfully  to  deceive  mankind,  and  sport 


'Poly»n.  Strateg.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.39. 
i  Athen.  lib.  12.  cap.  10.  p.  541.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  85. 
'  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c«  11.  t.  ii.  p.  407.  *  .Aristotle  says, 
that  in  despotic  governments  the  people  are  made  to  labour  in 
public  works,  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  Among  other  exam- 
ples he  mentions  the  conduct  of  Polycrates,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  who  built  the  pyramids.  (De  Rep.  ubi  supra.)  *  Herod. 
lib.  3.  c.  142.         ■  Id.  ibid.  c.  39,  &c. 
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with  the  most  sacred  oaths :''  such  were  the  principles 
by  which  Polycrates  governed  his  conduct  after  his 
elevation  to  the.  throne.  The  history  of  his  reign  may 
be  entitled :  The  art  of  government^  for  the  use  of 
tyrants. 

His  riches  enabled  him  to  fit  out  «  hundred 
galleys,  which  procured  him  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  subjected  to  his  istuthority  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  some  cities  of  the  continent.^.  His 
generals  were  secretly  ordered  to  bring  to  him  the 
spoils  not  only  of  his  enemies,  but  also  of  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  solicited  and  received  them 
from  his  hands,  as  ia  pledge  of  his  affection  or  his 
generosity.** 

During  peace  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  tte 
prisoners  of  war,  together  or  separately,  added  new 
works  to  the  fortifications  of  the  capital,  dug  ditches 
around  its  walls;  and,  within  them,  erected  those 
monuments  which  embellish  Samos,  and  which  were 
executed  by  artists  whom  Polycrates  had  brought  into 
his  states  at  a  great  expense/ 

.  Equally  attentive  to  promote  the.advancemait  of 
literature,  he  invited  to  his  court  those  who  cultivated 
it,  and  collected  in  his  library  the  noblest  works  of 
the  human  mind/  A  striking  contrast  was  then  seen 
between  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  While  Pythagoras, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  a  barbarous  despot,  fled 


•  Plut.  in  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  437.        '  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 
i^%  kc.        ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  39.    Polyan.  Strateg.  lib.  1.  cap.  23 
'  Athen.  lib.  12.  c.  10.  p.  540.        •  Id.  lib.  1.  p.  ^. 
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irom  his  oppneseed  country,^  AnacreoD  brought  to 
Satnos  the  Graces  and  Pleasures.  He  without  diffi- 
culty obtained  die  fricDdship  of  PoIycmtes»*  and  cele- 
brated him  on  his  lyre*  with  the  same  ardour  that  he 
would  have  sung  the  most  virtuous  of  princes. 

Poiy  crates,  wishing  to  multiply  in  his  states  the  most 
beaut^l  species  of  domestic  animals,  procured  dogs 
from  £pirus  and  LacedaMnoUy  pigs  from  Sicily,  goats 
from  Scyros  and  Naxos,  and  sheep  from  Miletus  and 
Athens.'  But  as  he  did  good  tmly  from  ostentation^ 
he  introduced  at  the  same  time  among  his  subjects 
the  luxury  and  vices  of  the  Asiatics.  He  knew  Aat 
at  Sardes,  ^  capital  of  Lydia,  womm  of  disdn* 
guished  beauty  assembled  together  were  occupied  in 
refining  on  the  delicacies  of  the  table  and  die  different 
kinds  of  pleasure.'  Samos  saw  a  similar  society 
formed  within  her  walls,  and  the  flcfnxrs  of  that  city 
became  as  frimoos  as  those  of  the  Lydians ;  for  by 
that  name  were  called  those  societies  in  which  the 
yoQth  of  both  sex^s,  giving  and  receiving  lessons  of 
intemperance,  passed  their  days  and  nights  in  feasttng 
and  debaudiery.*  The  corruption  spread  among  the 
other  citizens,  and  became  frital  to  their  descendants. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  discoveries  of  the  Samian 
women  were  insensibly  introduced  among  the  otim: 

*  Aristox.  ap.  Forphyr.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  18.  lamblk.  &t 
Vit.  Pytbag.  c.  2.  p.  8  j  c.  18.  p.  73.  •  Herodot.  lib.  S.  c.  181. 
4£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  9.  c.  4  j  lib.  12.  c.  25,  «  Stmb.  lib.  14. 
p.  638.  .  '  Cleit.  etAlex.  ap.  Ath^n.  lib.  13.  cap.  10.  p.  540. 
'  Athen.  lib.  12.  cap.  12.  p.  545«  *  Erasm.  Adag.  in  Flor. 
chil.  2.  cent.  9.  p.  553. 
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Greeks,  and  every  'where  tainted  the  purity  of  man^ 
ners.* 

la  the  m^aoi  time  oiaay  of  the  inbabitaDts  of  the 
itdand  having  muramred  against  these  dangerous  in^ 
novations;  Polycrates  caused  them  to  embark  on  board 
the  fleet  whicb  carried  troops  that  were  to  join  the 
army  which  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was  mardung 
into  Egypt.  He  entertained  hopes  they  would  fall  in 
baUle,  or  at  least,  that  Cambyses  would  never  suffer 
them  to  return.  Informed  of  his  designs,  they  re-» 
solved  to  anticipate  them,  and  deliver  their  country 
from  a  shamefol  slavery.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
£gypt,  they  returned  to  Samos,  but  were  repulsed^ 
Some  time  after  they  again  returned,  in  conjunction 
with  troops  from  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth :  but  this 
attempt  succeeded  no  better  than  the  former/ 

Polycrates  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  wish ; 
every  year  of  his  reign,  and  almost  every  enterprise 
in  wkich  he- bad  engaged,  had  been  signally  fortunate/ 
His  subjects  had  become  accustomed  to  the  yoke* 
They  esteemed  themselves  honoured  by  his  victories, 
his  splendor,  and  the  magnificent  edifices  he  erected 
at  their  expense.  Attached  to  their  sovereigpi  by  such 
a  display  of  grandeur,  they  forgot  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  his  usurpation,  his  crudties  and  perjuries. 
He  himself  no  longer  remembered  the  sage  advice  of 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  wkb  whom  he  had  for  some 

**  Duris,  Asius  et  Heracl.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  12  rap.  4.  p.  585. 
Cl€s»di«  ap.  eaod  JUib.  13.  c  10.  p.  540.  Cas^nb.  ibid.  ®  He- 
rodpt.  lib.  3.  ^eap.  44,  &c.       *  Val.  Jtfax,  lib.  6. «.  9.    EKiern. 
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time  been  united  by  the  ties  of  hosfntality,  and  tvho 
had  once  written  to  him  in  the  following  terms: 
^^  I  am  alarmed  at  your  uninterrupted  prosperity :  I 
would  wish  those  who  axe  connected  with  me  to  ex- 
perience a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  fortune ;  for  there 
is  a  jealous  divini^,  who  will  not  permit  any  mortal 
to  enjoy  perfect  and  perpetual  felicity.  Endeavour  to 
procure  to  yourself  some  suffering  or  mortification,  to 
oppose  to  the  unremitted  favours  of  Fortune.**  Poly* 
crates,  alarmed  at  these  reflexions,  resolved  to  fortify 
his  happiness  by  a  sacrifice  which  would  cost  him 
some  moments  of  chagrin.  He  wore  on  his  finger  an 
emerald  set  in  gold,  on  which  Theodorus,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  had  engraven  I  know  not  what 
subject;^  and  which  was  the  more  valuable  as  the 
art  of  engraving  gems  was  then  only  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks.  He  went  on  board  a  galley, 
sailed  out  to  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  threw 
his  ring  into  the  sea.  But  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
ceived it  again  from  one  of  his  officers,  who  had  found 
it  in  the  belly  of  a  fish.  He  hastened  to  inform 
Amasis  of  the  circumstance,  who  fi-om  that  moment 
desisted  firom  all  intercourse  with  him.* 

The  forebodings  of  Amasis  were  at  length  accom- 
plished. While  Polycrates  was  forming  plans  for  the 
conquest  of  Ionia  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
the  satrap  of  a  province  contiguous  to  his  states,  and 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  found  means  to  allure 

*  See  note  XX.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Herodot. 
lih.  3.  c.  40,  &c.  Strah.  Ub.  14.  p.  637.  PHn.  Ub.  33.  c.  1. 1.  ii. 
p.  605 ',  lib.  37.  c.  1.  p.  764.    Twam.  Ub.  8.  c.  14.  p.  689. 
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him  to  his  government ;  and,  after  having  put  him  to 
death  by  horrid  tortures/  ordered  his  body  to  be 
fastened  to  a  cross  on  Mount  Mycale,  in  front  of 
Samos.^ 

After  his  death  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  suc- 
cessively experienced  every  kind  of  tyranny ;  that  of  a 
single  person,  that  of  the  rich  citizens,  that  of  the 
multitude,  that  of  the  Persians,  and  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Greece.  The  wars  between  Lace- 
daemon  and  Athens  by  turns  gave  the  ascendency  to 
the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy.'  Each  revolution 
glutted  .the  vengeance  of  one  party,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  vengeance  of  the  other.  The  inhabitants 
exhibited  the  greatest  courage  in  the  famous  siege 
which  they  sustained,  during  nine  months,  against  the 
forces  of  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Pericles.^ 
Their  resistance  was  obstinate,  and  their  losses  almost 
irreparable.  They  consented  to  demolish  their  walls, 
to  surrender  their  ships,  to  give  hostages,  and  to  re- 
imburse the  expences  of  the  war.*"  Both  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged  treated  with  equal  cruelty 
the  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Samians 
branded  theirs  in  the  forehead  with  the  figure  of  an 
owl ;  and  the  Athenians  those  they  took  with  that  of 
the  prow  of  a  ship.*t 

'  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  125.  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  638.  Cicer.  de 
Fin.  lib.  5.  c.  30.  t.  ii.  p.  230.  Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  Extern. 
N*  5.  *  Polycrates  died  about  the  year  588  before  Christ. 
•  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  73.  *  Id.  lib.  1.  c.  117.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18. 
p.  89.  t  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  166.  f  The  Athenian  coins 
usually  have  on  them  an  owl^  and  those  of  the  Samians  the 
prow  of  a  ship. 
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Tbey  afterwards  recovered  firooi  these  misfortunes, 
but  fell  again  under  the  povi^^r  of  the  Laceda&moniansi 
ivho  banished  the  favourers  of  the  democracy/  At 
length  the  Athenians,  having  become  masters  of  the 
island,  divided  it,  some  years  since,  into  two  thousand 
portions,  which  tbey  assigiaed  by  lot  to  as  mu^y 
colonists,  whom  they  appointed  to.  cultivate  tbem.^ 
Among  the  number  of  these  was  Neocle$,  who  went 
to  settle  there  with  Chssrestrate  bis  wife."*  Thou^ 
they  possessed  only  a  moderate  fortune  they  obliged 
us  to  accept  apartm^fits  in  their  house*  The  civility 
and  attention  with  which  we  were  treated  by  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  us  to  prolong 
our  stay  at  Samoa. 

Sometimes  we  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  took 
the  diversion  oi  hunting  on  Mount  Mycale;*"  and 
sometimes  that  of  fishing  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
mountain,  near  the  place  where  the  Ghreeks  gained,, 
over  the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxes,  that  famous 
victory  which  completely  restored  tranquillity  to 
Greece.*  In  the  night4ime  we  Kghted  torches,  and 
kindled  a  number  of  fires,*  the  bri^tness  of  wl»eh, 
reflected  by  die  waves,  Biade  the  fish  approach  the 
boats,  and  be  caught  in  our  nets,  or  wounded  and 
taken  with  our  pikes.  Stratonicus,  in  the  mean  time, 
sung  the  battle  of  Mycale,  accompanying  his  voice 

>  Flut.  in  Lysand.  t.  L  p.  440.  i  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  638. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18.  p.  595.  Corsin.  Fast,  Attic,  t.  iv.  p.  26. 
-  Diag.  La«rt.  Ub.  10.  ^  1.  ■  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  $3^6.  *  The 
year  479  before  Christ.        *  Plat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  9^0. 
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with  the  cithara :  but  he  was  coatinually  inierrupted, 
for  our  boatmen  would  iofiist  on  recouDtiog  to  us  ail 
the  particulars  of  the  fight.   They  talked  all  together ; 
and  thou^  il  was  so  dark  it  wa»  impossible  to  discern 
objecte,  they  pokkted  out  to  us  different  parts  of  the 
horizon.     Here,  said  they,  was  the  Greciaa  fleet, 
thi^e  the  Persian.    The  former  came  to  Samos ;  and 
as  it  approached  the  enemy,  the  Phoenician  galleys 
fled,  and  those  of  &e  Persiaos  took  refuge  under  that 
proinontory,,  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  you  see 
before  ud.^    The  Greeka  landed,  aod  were  astonished 
tf^  find  <xi  the  shore  the  innumerable  army  of  the 
Persians,  and  their  allies*    They  were  eonunanded 
by  one  Tigranes.''     He  disarmed  a  body  of  Samiaoa 
he  had  with  him,'  because  he  was  afraid  of  theoi. 
The  Athenians  attacked  on  this  side;  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  that.'    The  camp  was  taken,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  barbarians  fled.    Their  ships:  were 
burnt;  forty  thousand  soldiers  were  sidn,  and  Tigranes 
among  the  rest.^    The  Samians  bad  prevailed  on  the 
Greeks  to  pursue,  the  P^smns'  fleet : "  the  Samians 
during  the  battle  having  found  arms,  fell  upon  the 
Persians.*    To  the*  Samiana  are  the  Greeks  indebted 
for  the  noblest,  victory  they  ever  gained  over  the 
Persians^    Our  boatmen,  while  they  g^ve  us  this 
account,  danced,  threw  their  caps  up  into  the  air,  and 
gave  loud  shouts  of  joy. 

»  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  97.        *  Id.  ibid.  c.  96.    Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  11.  p.  9,7.         " Herodot.  ibid,  c  99.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  102. 

m.  ibid.         "Id.  ibid.  e.  90.     Diod.  Sic.  lib:  11.  p.  28. 
'  Herodot  ibid.  p.  103. 
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Fishing  is  practised  in  various  ways  ;  some  take 
fish  with  the  line ;  that  is,  they  have  a  long  reed  or 
rod,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  horse-hair  line/ 
with  a  hook,  on  which  they  put  the  bait,  fastened  ta 
the  end  of  it:'  others  dexterously  pierce  them  with 
darts  that  have  two  or  three  points,  and  are  named 
harpoons  or  tridents:  and  others  take  them  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nets,'  some  of  which  are  furnished 
with  leaden  plummets  that  sink  them  in  the  water/ 
and  pieces  of  cork  that  buoy  them  up  on  its  surface/ 

The  manner  of  fishing  for  tunny  especially  en-* 
gaged  our  attention.  A  long  and  very  large  net  had 
been  extended  along  the  shore.  We  repaired  to  the 
spot  at  the  break  of  day,  when  a  profound  calm 
seemed  to  reign  throughout  all  nature.  One  of  the 
fishermen,  lying  flat  on  a  neighbouring  rock,*"  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  almost  transparent  waves,  till  he 
perceived  a  shoal  of  tunnies  quietly  following  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  and  entering  the  net  by  an 
opening  contrived  for  that  purpose ;  when  imme-^ 
diately  giving  the  signal  to  his  companions,  they 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  drew  the 
net,  while  the  others  beat  the  water  with  their  oars, 
to  prevent  the  fish  fit>m  escaping.  A  great  number 
were  taken,  many  of  them  of  an  enormous  size :  one 
weighed  about  fifteen  talents.** 

^Hat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  220.    Theocrit.  Idyll.  21.  v,  11.    Poll, 
lib.  1.  c.  0.  §  9r.      ■  Plat.  ibid.    Oppian.  de  Piscat.  lib.  5.  v.  72. 

•  Pind.  Pyth  2.  v.  146.  *»  Aristopb.  in  Eqait.  v.  313.  Schol. 
ibid.  « Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  301.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anim.  ;iib.  8.  c.  30.  t.  i.  p.  921.    Plin.  lib.  9.  t.  l  p.  505. 

*  About  772  pounds  (834  pounds  EogUsh  avoirdupois.) 
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On  our  return  from  a  little  excursion  ivbich  we 
had  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  found  Neocles  em- 
ployed in  making  preparations  for  an  entertainment. 
Chserestrate,  his  wife,  had  been  brought  to  bed  some 
days  before ;  and  he  bad  just  given  a  name  to  his  son, 
whom  he  had  called  Epicurus.*  On  these  occasions 
it  is  customary  with  the  Greeks  to  invite  their  friends  to 
an  entertainment.  rThe  company  was  numerous  and 
select.  I  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table,  between 
an  Athenian  who  talked  a  great  deal,  and  a  Samian 
who  said  nothing. 

Among  the  other  guests  the  conversation  was  very 
loud  and  noisy;  with  us  it  was  at  first  vague,  and 
without  any  determinate  object,  but  afterward  more 
connected  and  serious.  It  turned,  I  know  not  on 
what  occasion,  on  the  world  and  society.  After  some 
common-place  remarks,  the  opinion  of  the  Samian  wa« 
asked ;  who  replied,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
you  that  of  Pythagoras.  He  compared  the  scene  of 
the  world  to  that  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games,  to 
\9^ich  some  resort  to  combat,  others  to  traffic,  and 
others  merely  to  be  spectators."^  Thus  the  ambitious 
and  the  conquerors  are  our  combatants ;  the  greater 
part  of  men  exchange  their  time  and  labour  for  the 

* 

*  This  is  the  celebrated  Epicurus^  born  in  the  archonship 
of  Soaigenes  (Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  10.  §  14.)>  in  the  3d  year  of  the 
109th  Olympiad,  on  the  7th  of  Gamelion;  that  is  to  say/ the 
]  1th  of  January  of  the  year  341  before  Christ.  Menander  was 
born  in  the  same  year.  *  Cioer.  Tuscul.  lib.  5.  cap.  3.  tom.  ii. 
p.  362.  Diog.  LalSrt.  lib.  8.  (  8.  lambL  Vit.  Pythag.  cap.  12. 
p.  44. 
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good^  of  Fortune ;  ^nd  the  s^gci^  calmly  observe  all 
that  pas$e3>  m^  are  silent. 

At  these  words  I  surveyed  hiai  with  grater  a$tea* 
tion.  He  had  a  placid  air>  and  was  of  grave  deport-r 
n\^t.  He  was  habited  in  a  white  robe,  extremely 
neat  and  clean.""  I  successively  offered  him  wine^ 
fish,  a  slice  of  beef/  and  a  plate  of  beans  :  but  he  re- 
fused them  all.  He  drank  only  water»  and  ate  only 
v^tables.  The  Athenian  said  to  me  in  a  whisper. 
He  is  a  rigid  Pythagorean ;  and  immediately  raising 
his  voice,  We  are  to  blame,  said  he,  for  eating  these 
fish ;  for  originally  wc  dwelt,  like  them,  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  Yes,  our  first  progenitors  were  fish ; 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  has  been  asserted  by 
the  philosopher  Anaximander.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
matempsychosis  makes  me  scrupulous  of  eating  meat ; 
for,  when  I  regale  on  the  flesh  of  this  ox,  I  am  per- 
haps an  antbropophagist.  As  to  beans,  they  are  the 
substance  which  contains  the  largest  portion  of  that 
animated  nxatter  of  which  our  souls  are  particles.^ 
Take  the  flowers  of  the  bean  when  they  begin  to  grow 
black ;  put  them  in  a  vessel^  and  bury  it  in  the  ground ; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  ninety  days  you  open  it,  you  will 
find  at  the  bottom  the  head  of  the  child.'  PythagQra^ 
himself  has  made  the  experiment. 

Loud  bursts  of  laughter  now  broke  forth  at  the 
expense  of  my  neighbour,  who  still  continued  silent. 
They  press  you  very  closely,  said  I  to  him.  I  am  sen- 

» 

*  Aristot.  a^p.  DiQg.  X^a^rt.  lib.  8.  §  19.  ^  Aristox.  ap.  eund,* 
ibid.  §  20.  >^Plut.  Simpos.  lib.  8.  queest.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  730^ 
^  Diog.  Lagrt.  %  8.  §  24.        *  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  44. 
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sible  of  it,  answered  he :  but  I  shall  make  no  reply. 
I  should  be  to  blame  to  reason  gravely  at  this  moment 
To  refute  ridicule  seriously,  is  only  to  become  still 
more  an  object  of  ridicule.  But  I  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  this  danger  with  you.  Neocles  has  explained 
to  me  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  to  under* 
take  such  long  voyages ;  I  know  you  love  the  truths 
Bnd  I  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  declare  it  to  you.  I 
accepted  his  offer,  and  after  supper  we  had  the  follow- 
Jng  conversation. 


NOTES. 


NoTB  I.— >Chap.  lxix.— Paob  5. 

On  Aristotle*$  TreatiMe  an  the  Rqn^lie. 

ARisTOtLB  has  observed  in  this  work  nearly  the  same  order  as 
in  those  which  he  has  written  on  animals,  (o)  After  laying 
down  some  general  principles^  he  treats  of  the  different  forms 
of  governments^  of  their  constituent  parts>  their  Tariations,  the 
causes  of  their  decline,  the  means  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained>  &c.  &c.  He  discnsses  all  these  points,  incessantly 
comparing  various  constitutions  with  each  other,  to  show  their 
resemblance  and  difference,  and  continually  supporting  bit 
reflexions  by  examples.  If  I  had  confined  myself  to  follow  his 
method^  I  must  have  abridged^  book  by  book,  and  chapter  by 
chapter,  a  work  which  is  itself  only  an  extract ;  but  as  I  wished 
merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  author^  I  have  en- 
deavoured, with  much  more  labour,  to  bring  together  the  ideas 
of  the  same  kind  scattered  through  the  work,  and  relative, 
some  to  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  government,  and  others 
to  the  best  of  those  forms.  Another  reason  determined  me  to 
adopt  this  plan :  the  Treatise  on  the  Republic,  such  as  we  now 
have  it,  is  divided  into  several  books;  and  some  eminent 
critics  have  asserted,  that  this  division  was  not  made  by  the 
author,  and  that  the  original  order  of  these  books  has  been 
changed  by  the  copyists.  (6) 

(a)  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  i.  t.  ii,  p.  S66.         (b)  iWbria  BibUoth«  Grmc. 
t.  ii.  p.  157, 
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Note  n. — Samb  Chap.-^Pagi  7 

Oft  the   TUUi  of  King  and   Tyrant. 

XxMOPHOir  makes  the  same  distinction  between  a  king  and  a 
tjrrant  as  Aristotle.  Tba  form^^  s^y^  he,  is  a  prince  who 
governs  according  to  the  laws,  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
people ;  whereas  the  gorernment  of  the  latter  is  arbitrary,  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  not  foooded  on  the  laws,  (c)  See  also 
what  Plato,  (<f)  Aristippus,  (e)  and  others  have  observed  on  this 
subject. 

Note  hi.-— —Sams  Chap. — Page  51. 

On  a  Law  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy, 

DsMOSTHBHis  (/)  tells  us,  that,  4uring  two  cenhiries,  no  al- 
tenitioii  was  made  in  the  lows  of  this  people.  According  to 
one  ol  these  laws,  he  who  struck  out  the  eye  of  another  was  to 
lose  one  of  bis  own.  A  Loerian  having  threatened  to  striko 
out  the  eye  of  a  person  who  had  but  one,  the  latter  represented, 
that  his  enemy,  though  he  should  undergo  the  punishment  of 
retaliation  inStcted  by  the  law,  would  by  no  means  suiibr 
equally  witlfhimsdf.  It  was  therefore  resolved^  thot  m  such 
a  case  the  offender  should  lose  both  his  eyes. 

Note  iv.— Chap,  lxvii. — Page  183. 

On  the  Irony  of  Socrates, 

I  have  said  but  little  of  the  irony  of  Socrates,  because  I  am 
persuaded  he  did  not  make  so  frequent  and  severe  a  use  of  this 
figure  aa  Plato  has  represented.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  read  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  as  related  by 
Xenophon,  and  those  which  Plato  has  attributed  to  him.  In 
the  former,  Socrates  expresses  himself  with  a  gravity,  which 


(c)  XcDoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  813.         (d)  Plat  in  Polit  t.  iL  p.  2T6. 
(e)  Aristip.  ap.  Stob.  lerm.  48.  p.  344.        (f)  Demosth.  in  Hmocr.  p.  795. 
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we  frequently  regret  not  to  find  in  the  latter.  Both  the  disci- 
ples have  introduced  their  master  disputing  with  the  sophist 
Hippias ;  (g)  and  if  we  compare  the  dialogues  they  have  given 
XLS,  we  shall  distinctly  perceive  the  difference  of  which  I  speaks 
3tenophon^  however^  was  present  at  that  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us. 


Note  v.— ^Same  Chap.— Page  211. 

On  the  Aegret  which  it  has  been  pretended  the  Athenians  tested 

after  the  i>eath  of  Socrates. 

Sont  authors^  posterior  to  Socrates  by  li^veral  centuries^  h^ve 
asstired  us^  that^  immediately  after  his  deaths  the  Athetuah^^ 
iflB6t6d  by  a  contagious  malady^  v^er^  convinced  of  the  ii(i 
justice  they  had  committed  j  (h)  that  they  erected  a  statue  to 
him ;  that^  without  deigning  to  hear  his  accusers>  they  puJt  to 
d^ath  Melitus^  arid  bai^ished  the  oihers ;  (i)  arid  that  Ariftus 
was*  stoned  at  Heracle^,  Where  hid  tomb  was  to  be  seeh  a  lorij^ 
tiriie  after.(^)  Others  ha^e  related^  that  the  accuseris  of  Sb** 
crates^  unable  to  endufe  the  public  detestation^  hiinged  theM- 
selves  in  despair. (2)  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  ihes<ft 
traditions  with  the  total  silence  of  Xenophon  and  Plato^  who 
did  not  die  till  l6ng  ^fter  theit  maSt^r^  and  whd  rio  Where 
speak  either  of  the  repefltance  of  the  Afheniatis  6r  the  |)uhf8h'- 
merit  of  his  accusers.  Xenophon^  who  survived  Anytus,  posi- 
tively assures  us,  that  the  m^riiory  of  the  latter  wad  n6i 
respected  among  the  Athenians^  either  on  account  of  the  Irre- 
gularities of  hi3  son^  whose  ^ucation  he  had  neglected^  6x'  the 
folly  and  impropriety  of  his  own  coriduct  (ih)  This  pctssage^  if 
I  am  not  mistaken^  iricoritrovertibly  proves,  that  the  people  of 
Athens  never  revenged  6n  Anytus  the  death  of  Socrates. 

(g)Xem}iph,  Memor.  Ub.  4  p.  804.  Flat  t.  i.  p.  363;  t.  iii.  p,  Sal. 
(h)  Argum.  in  Biiair.  Isocr.  t  il.  p.  149.  (t)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  26€. 
Diog.  Laert.  tib.  S.  §  43.  Menag.  ibid.  (fc)Themi8t.  Orat.  20.  p.  9$9. 
(I)  Plut  de  Invld.  t  il.  p.  538.        (m)  Xeboph.  Apol.  p.  ^Ot. 
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Note  vi.— C«ap.  lxviii. — Pack  S24. 

On  the  Place  which,  at  EUusis,  was  the  Scene  both  of  the 

CeAmmies  and  Spectacles. 

Om  this  question  I  am  only  able  to  give  some  slight  elu- 
cidations. 

Ancient  authors  Inform  us>  that  the  festivak  of  Ceres 
sometimes  brought  to  Eleusis  thirty  thousand  of  the  ini- 
tiated»(n)  \irithout  Including  those  who  only  came  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity.  These  were  not  present  at  all  the  cere- 
monies. To  the  more  secret,  no  doubt,  were  only  admitted 
the  small  number  of  novices  who  every  year  received  the  last 
seal  of  initiation,  and  some  of  those  who  had  received  it  long 
before. 

The  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece,  (o)  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  a  court  enclosed  by  a  wall>  360  feet  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  301  broad  from  east  to 
west.(p)*  There,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  it,  that, the 
fnystse,  or  initiated,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  performed 
their  dances  and  evolutions. 

Behind  the  temple,  on  the  western  side,  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
terrace,  cut  in  the  rock  itself,  and  raised  eight  or  nine  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple.  Its  length  is  about  270  feet, 
and  its  breadth  in  some  places  44.  At  the  northern  end  are  >0i 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  to  go  up  into  which  there 
were  several  steps.(9) 

I  conjecture,  that  on  this  terrace  was  exhibited  the  scenery 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter :  that  it  was  divided 
lengthwise  into  three  great  galleries  3  the  two  first  of  which 
represented  the  region  of  trial,  and  that  of  the  infernal  shades  3 
and  the  third,  covered  with  earth,  presented  groves  and  mea- 
dows to  the  view  of  the  initiated,  who  from  thence  went  up 


(n)  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  65.  (0)  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  395.    VitniT,  in  Prtsf. 

lib.  7.  p.  125.  (p)  Wood,  Not.  MSS.     Chandler"!  Travels,  in  Greece, 

chap.  42.  p.  190.  *  The  English  measures  in  Chandler's  Travels  are  387 

feet  in  length,  and  328  in  breadth.    T.  (9)  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece, 

chap.  42.  p.  190.    Note  of  M.  Foucherot. 
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into  the  cfaapel>  where  their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dpr  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 

NoTB  VII.— ^ame  Chap. — Pagb  8^4. 

On  certain  Wwds  used  in  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres, 

MsvRsius  (  r  )  has  8aid>  that  the  assembly  was  dismissed  by 
these  two  words>  konx  ompax.  Hesychius,  {s)  who  has  trans- 
mitted them  to  us,  only  says,  that  they  were  an  acclamation  to 
the  initiated.  I  have  not  mentioned  them,  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  pronounced  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that  they  signified,  watch  and  abstain 
from  eM.  Instead  of  directly  attacking  this  interpretation,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  presenting  to  the  reader  the  an- 
swer which  I  wrote,  in  the  year  1766,  to  my  learned  friend 
M.  Larcher,  who  had  done  me  the  honour  tb  request  my  opi- 
nion on  this  expression,  (t) 

''  It  is  manifest  that  the  two  words  xoy^  Ojxva^  are  not 
'*  Greek;  but  in  what  language  ought  we  to  seek  them?  I 
''  should  incline  to  think  they  are  Egyptian,  because  the  Eleu- 
'^  sinian  mysteries  appear  to  me  to  have  been  brought  from 
*'  Egypt.  To  arrive  at  their  true  meaning,  it  would  be  neces- 
''  sary,  firsts  that  we  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  an« 
'*  cient  Egyptian  language,  of  which  we  have  only  some  small 
'^  remains  in  the  Coptic  j  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  in 
''  question,  by  passing  from  one  language  into  another,  should 
"  not  have  suffered  in  their  pronunciation ;  nor,  by  having 
"  been  transcribed  by  a  multitude  of  copyists,  undergone  any 
^*  alteration  from  their  original  orthography. 

We  inay,  indeed,  have  recourse  to  the  Phoenician  tongue^ 
which  had  a  considerable  jaffinity  with  the  Egyptian.  This 
has  been  done  by  Le  Clerc,  who,  after  the  example  of  Bo- 
''  chart,  found  the  explanation  of  every  thing  in  the  Phoenician 
language.  But  ten  different  meanings  of  these  two  words 
might  begiven,  all  equally  probable,  that  is  to  say,  all  equal- 
ly uncertain.    There  is  nothing  which  may  more  easily  be 
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tK 


(r)  Meun.  in  Eleos.  c.  11.  (<)  Hesych,  in  Kov|.  (f)  Supplement  a 

la  Fhiloaophie  de  PHistcnre,  p.  373. 
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''  accommodated  to  the  withes  of  the  etymologist  than  the  ori- 
**  ental  languages^  and  this  it  is  which  has  led  astray  the 
'^  greater  part  of  those  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  that 
"  study. 

**  You  8ee>  sir>  how  far  I  am  from  being  able  to  say 
'Vany  thing  positive  tfit  the  Sttbject>  and  how  little  I  de- 
*'  serve  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  requesting  my  opinion^ 
^*  since  I  can  only  answer  you  by  a  confession  of  my  igno- 
'*  ranee/' 


NoTS  viiL-^Same  Chap. — ^Paob  ^5. 
On  the  Secret  Doctrine, 

Warbuaton  has  endeavoured  to  prove^  that  the  secret  of 
the  mysteries  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  ',  and^  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  produced  a  poetical 
fragment,  cited  by  several  fathers  of  the  church,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Palinodia  of  Orpheus.  -  This  fragment  begins 
by  an  expression  used  in  the  mysteries — Far  hence,  ye  profane. 
It  declares,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  who  exists  from  himself, 
is  the  source  of  all  existence,  and  invisible  to  every  eye,  though 
to  him  all  things  are  visible,  (u) 

If  it  were  proved  that  the  hierophant  taught  this  doctrine  to 
the  initiated,  no  doubt  would  any  longer  remain  concerning  the 
real  object  of  the  mysteries ;  but  this  question  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties. 

Whether  the  verses  above  mentioned  were  writtien  by  Or- 
pheus, or  some  other  author,  is  of  little  consequence  3  but  it  is 
of  importance  to  know,  whether  the  date  of  them  be  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  and  whether  they  were  really  recited  in  the  ce- 
remonies of  initiation. 

1.  Eusebius  has  cited  them  after  a  Jew,  named  Aristobulus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  thilopator,(1^  king  of  Egypt, 
^-that  is  say,  about  the  year  200  before  Christ ;  but  the  reading 
which  he  has  preserved  differs  essentially  from  that  found  in  the 
works  of  St.  Justin,  (y)    The  latter  announces  one  Supreme 

(«)  Clem.  Alex,  in  Plrotrept.  p.  64w        (x)  Eoseb.  Pnepar.  EvaDg.  lib.  15. 
c.  19.  p.  664.        (jr)  Justin  fbihort.  ad  Gnec  p.  IS ;  et  de  Monarch,  p.  57. 
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Being,  who  beholds  and  who  is  the  author  of  aUthingfl,  and  to 
whom  the  name  of  Jupiter  is  given.  The  reading  in  Eusebint 
contains  the  same  profession  of  faith,  with  some  difference  in 
the  expressions ;  but  in  it  mention  is  made  of  Moses  and  Abra* 
ham ;  which  has  induced  some  learned  critics  to  conclude,  that 
these  rerses  were  fabricated,  or  at  least  interpolated,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  or  some  other  Jew.  ^^  But  if  we  reject  the  interpola- 
tion, and  prefbr  the  reading  in  St.  Justin,  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  collect  from  it  is,  that  the  author  of  these  ^rses,  wfacii 
speaking  of  a  Supreme  Being,  has  expressed  himself  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  espedaily  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  principal  articles  (^  the  doctrine  contiuned 
ia  the  Palinodla,  are  found  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  (a)  the 
contemporary  of  Aristobulus  ;  and  in  the  poem  of  Aratas  (ft) 
who  liTed  at  the  same  time,  and  who  appears  to  hare  been 
quoted  by  St.  Ttaxl/cJ 

8,  Was  the  Palinodia  of  Orpheus  sung  in  the  ceremonies  of 
initiation  ?  Tatian  and  Athenagoras(d)  seem  indeed  to  asaoeiate 
it  with  the  mysteries,  but  they  only  produce  it  in  opposition  to 
the  absurdities  of  polytheism.  Can  we  suppose  it  probable, 
that  these  two  authors,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church, 
when  they  were  endearouring  to  pro^e  that  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  had  always  been  known'^to  the  Gentiles,  would  have  neg** 
lected  to  inform  us,  that  such  a  profession  of  faith  was  made  in 
theceremonies  of  initiation  at  Eleusis  } 

By  depriving  Warburton  of  this  powerful  argument,  I  do 
not  mean  to  attack  his  opinion,  concerning  the  secret  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries,  which  always  appeared  to,me  very  probable. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  suptpose,  that  a  religious  society  which 
destroyed  the  objects  of  the  popular  worship,  which  taught  the 
doctrine  6f  rewards  and  punishmente  inr  another  life,  and  which 
required  from  its  members  so  many  preparations  and  prayers, 
and  enjoined  them  abstinence  from  so  many  things,  joined  with 
the  greatest  pvri^  of  heart,  had  no  other  intention  than  to  con- 


(s)  Escheab.  de  Foes.  Orph.  p.  148.  Fabric.  Bibi.  Orsc.  t.  ii.  p.  281. 
Cudw.  Syst  InteU.  c.  4  $  17.  p.  445.  ^  Mushem.  ibid,  (a)  Fabric,  ibid.  t.  ii. 
p.  397.  {b)  Aiat  Phenom.  t.  5.  Euieb.  Pr»p.  ETang.  lib.  IS.  c.  1^. 
p.  666.  (c)  Acts,  xvii.  Sa  (d)  Tatiaa.  Orat*  ad  GnBc.  p.  39*  Adienag. 
Legat.  pre  Christiaii.  in  init. 
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ceal  beneath  a  thick  veil  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  world,  the  operations  of  Nature,  the  origin  of 
arts,  and  other  olgects  which  could  onlf  have  a  slight  influence 
on  manners. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  mysteries  were  confined  to 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis.  But  this  doctrine 
which  the  philosophers  did  not  fear  to  explain  in  their  writings, 
supposed  a  tribunal  which,  after  death,  assigned  to  the  souls  of 
men  the  good  or  evil  destinies  which  were  to  be  their  reward  or 
punishment. 

I  will  add  one  reflexion  more.  According  to  Eusebius,  (e) 
the  hierophant  appeared  as  the  Demiourgos,  that  is  to  say,  the 
author  of  the  universe.  Three  priests  bore  the  symbols  of  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Mercury ;  and  perhaps  some  inferior  mini- 
sters represented  the  four  other  planets.  However  this  may  be, 
do  we  not  here  perceive  the  Demiourgos,  bringing  forth 
the  universe  from  chaos }  and  is  not  this  the  image  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  as  Plato  has  described  it  in  his 
Timaeus. 

The  opinion  of  Warburton.  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  sup- 
ported with  much  judgment  and  learning ;  however>  as  it  is  li* 
able  to  great  difficulties,  I  thought  it  best  to  offer  it  as  a  mere 
coi^jecture. 


Note  ix. — Chap.  lxix. — ^Page  268. 

On  the  number  of.  Tragedies  written  by  Mschybu,  SophocUs, 

and  Euripides, 

AscHTLUs,  according  to  some,  wrote  seventy  tragedies  j  (/) 
according  to  others,  ninety.(g)  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles,  attributes  to  that  poet  a  hundred  and  thirteen ; 
Suidas,  a  hundred  a  twenty-three ;  and  others,  a  still  greater 
number.(^)  Samuel  Petit  assigns  him  only  sixty-six.  (i)  Ac- 
cording to  different  writers,  Euripides  wrote  seventy-five,  or 


(e)  Eoaeb.  Praep.  Bvang.  lib.  3.  cap.  IS.  p.  117.        (/)  AnoDyin    in  Vi(. 
JEachyU        (g)  Svid,  in  Aicyvk.  (&)  id.  in  So^xX.  (i)  Pet.  Leg.  Att. 

p.  71. 
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ninety-two  $  (/r)  and  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  former  nuinher.(Z)  Authors  likewise  differ  with 
respect  to  the  nnmher  of  prizes  that  they  gained. 


NoTB  X.— Chap  i.xx.^-Page  5289. 

On  the  Singing  and  Declamation  of  the  ancient  Tragedy, 

Thb  ancients  have  left  us  hut  little  light  on  this  suhject ; 
and  modem  critics  have  heen  divided  in  their  opinions^  when 
they  have  undertaken  to  elucidate  it.  It  has  heen  asserted  that 
the  scenes  were  sung ;  and  it  has  heen  affirmed  that  they  were 
declaimed^  or  recited.  Some  have  added>  that  the  declamation 
was  noted.  I  shall  give  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries. 

1.  The  actors  frequently  declaimed  in  the  scenes,  Aristotle 
speaking  of  the  means- employed  by  certain  kinds  of  poetry  to 
produce  imitation^  says^  that  the  dithyrambics,  the  nonii^  tra- 
gedy>  and  comedy,  made  use  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  verse; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  dithyrambics  and  the  nomi  em* 
ployed  all  the  three  together,  and  tragedy  and  comedy  made 
use  of  them  separately  :(m)  and  afterwards  he  says,  that,  in  the 
same  piece,  tragedy  sometimes  employs  metre  alone,  and 
sometimes  metre  accompanied  with  melody.(A) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scenes  were  usually  composed  in 
Iambic  verse,  because  this  kind  of  metre  is  most  proper  for 
dialogue.  But  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  musical  exe- 
cution of  the  iambic  verses,  says,  that  in  tragedy  some  were  re- 
cited while  the  instruments  played,  and  that  others  were  snng.(o) 
Declamation  was  then  admitted  in  the  scenes. 

8.  The  actors  sometimes  sang  in  the  scenes.  To  the  proof  af- 
forded by*  the  preceding  passage  in  Plutarch,  I  shall  add  the 
following  others.  Aristotle  assures  us^  that  the  hypodorlan  and 
hypophrygian  modes  or  keys  were  used  in  the  scenes^  though 
they  were  not  in  the  choruses.(p) 


(k)  Suid.  in  E^^iir.  Var.  ap.  Aul.  GeU.  lib.  17.  c.  4  (0  Walck.  Diatrib. 
]n£uripid.p.  9.  (m)  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  1. 1  ii.  p.  653.  B.  (ii)  Id.  ibid, 
c.  656.  C.  (o)  Plat  de  Mvt.  t  il  p.  1141,  A.  Bueret  Mem.  de  PAcwi. 
del  Bell.  Lettr.  torn.  x.  p.  t55.  (p)  Anrtot  TnHalL  leot.  19.  $  48.  torn.  ii. 

p.  770,  B. 
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<<  When  Hecuba  and  Andromache  ting  on  iht  stage,"  says 
Lucian,  ''we  may  pardon  them;  but  for  Hereoks  so  far 
to  forget  himself  as  to  mag,  is  an  intolerable  absurdity."  (q) 
The  characters  of  a  piece  therefore  sang  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 

3.  Declammtkm  wa$  neMr  Uied  in  ihe  intirhides,  or  intertwU 
between  the  acts,  but  in  these  the  whole  chorus  sang.  This  propo- 
sition is  not  contested* 

4.  The  chorus  sometimes  sm^^  in  thecourse  of  a  scene.  This 
is  proved  from  the  passage  in  PoUuz :  ^'When,  instead  of  a  fourth 
actor»  aome  one  of  the  chorua  is  made  to  sing,*'  ftc/r)  And  like- 
wise by  the  precept  in  Horace  ''  Let  the  chorus  sing  nothing 
between  the  interludes  which  is  not  closely  connected  with  the 
action  i"fs)  as  also  by  &  number  of  examples.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  Agamemnon  of  iBschylus>  from  verse 
1090  to  verse  1186;  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  firom  verse 
58  to  verse  72 ;  the  Orestes  of  the  same  poet,  from  verse  140 
to  verse  S07  ;  &g.  &c. 

5.  The  cAorutj  or  rather  its  corpphaus,  sometimes  entered 
into  dialogue  tskh  the  actois;  and  this  dialogue  was  only  do-- 
daimedu  This  was  especially  done  when  the  chorus  was  asked 
fov  any  explanations,  or  when  itself  requested  them  from  one 
of  the  persons  of  the  drama  ^  in  a  word,  as  often  as  it  imme- 
diately participated  in  the  action.  See,  in  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, verse  811  $  in  tlie  Sui^pUcants  of  the  same  poet,  verse 
684 1  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  the  same^  vent  917,  &c« 

The  first  scenes  of  the  Aiux  of  Sophodea  will  suflke,  if  I 
am  not  mietakea,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  declamation 
and  singii^  were  employed  successively. 

Scene  the  first,  Minerva  and  Ulysses;,  scene  the  second,  the 
sunst  and  Jiaxi  scene  the  titird,  Mmerva  and  Ulysses^  These 
three  scenea  form  the  exposition  of  the  subjeet.  Minerva 
fdbtcs  to  Ulfsses^  that  Aic^  in  &  fit  of  frenxy,  had  killed  the 
shepherds,  and  slaughtered  the  flocks,  imagining  that  he 
sacrificed  to  his  vengeance  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  This  is  a 
fact,  and  is  narrated  in  iambic  verses  :  whence  I  conclude  that 
the  three  scenes  were  declaimed. 

Minerva  and  Ulysses  go  ofF,  and  the  choms  enters :  it  is 

(f)  i«ciui.4&aBk.$»Sr.  tM&  A  p.  385.  (r>  FoU.tib.  4.  cap.  15.  i  110. 

(<)  Hcmt.  de  Art  Poet.  v.  194. 
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composed  of  Sftlanuai«a0»  who  dei^lore  the  iQisfortuoe  of  their 
sovemign,  of  whose  frantic  actions  thejr  have  been  informed. 
The  ehoruA  entertuns  doubts,  which  it  seeks  to  satisfy.  It 
doe9  not  employ  the  iambic  verse.  Its  style  is  figurative.  It 
is  alone.  It  expresses  itself  in  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  both 
eontaining  the  same  number  of  verses  of  the  same  metre. 
This,  therefore,  is  what  Aristotle  caU^  the  first  speech  of 
the  whole  chprus  ^  (t)  and,  by  consequence,  the  first  interlude, 
which  was  always  sung  by  all  the  voices  of  the  chorus. 

After  the  interlude,  scene  the  first,  Tecmena  and  ih$  cAenia» 
This  scene,  which  continues  from  verse  ^00  to  verse  S47,  is  as 
it  were  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  which  contains  M 
verses,  Tecmessa  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  frenzy  of  Ajax  | 
her  lamentations  and  those  of  the  chorus  follow.  The  verses 
are  anapaests.  In  the  part  of  the  chorus  is  a  strophe,  with  its 
corresponding  antistrophe  perfectly  resembling  it  in  the  nui9« 
ber  and  measure  of  the  verses.  I  suppose  all  this  to  have  been 
sung.  The  second  part  of  the  scene  was,  no  doubt,  declaimed  s 
it  only  consists  of  iambic  verses.  The  chorus  interrogates 
Tecmessa,  who  enters  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
action  of  Ajax.  The  exclamations  of  Ajax  are  heard  :  the  doer 
of  his  tent  is  opened  5  and  he  appears. 

Scene  the  second,  Ajas,  Tecmesta,  and,  tke  ckortu.  This 
scene,  like  the  preceding,  was  partly  sung  and  partly  de* 
claimed.  Ajax  (v.  349)  sings  four  strophes,  with  their  corre-* 
sponding  antistrophes.  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus  reply  by  two 
or  three  iambic  verses,  which  must  have  been  sung,  as  I  shall 
presently  show.  After  the  last  antistrophe  and  the  answer  o£ 
the  chorus,  begin,  at  verse  430,  the  iambics,  which  continue  to 
verse  600,  or  rather  595.  In  these  the  prince^  recovered  from 
his  delirium,  signifies  to  Tecmessa  and  the  choms  his  re« 
solution  to  put  an  end  to  his  life :  they  entreat  him  to  abandoA 
such  a  design.  He  asks  to  see  his  son,,  takes  him  in  his  arms^ 
and  addresses  to  him  an  affecting  speech.  AM  this  is  declaimed* 
Tecmessa  goes  out  with  her  child  ^  Ajax  remains  on  the  stage , 
but  he  observes  a  profound  silence,  while  the  chorus  executes 
the  second  interlude. 

From  this  examination,  which  I  might  carry  further^  it  is 

(t)  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  If.  t;  !i.  p.  6ef . 
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manifest  that  the  chorus  was  considered  under  two  different 
points  of  vieWj  accoi^ing  as  it  was  employed  in  either  of  the 
two  distinct  functions  allotted  to  it.  In  the  interludes,  or 
intervals  between  the  acts,  the  whole  chorus  sang  together ;  in 
the  scenes  in  which  it  participated  in  the  action,  it  was 
represented  by  its  coryphaeus ;  which  explains  the  expression 
of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  that  the  chorus  sometimes  perfornded 
the  part  of  an  actor .(«) 

6.  By  what  marks  may  the  parts  of  a  drama  which  were  sung 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  only  recited  P  I  am  not 
able  to  lay  down  rules  for  this  distinction  which  will  apply  iii 
every  case;  I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  declama- 
tion had  place  as  often  as  the  interlocutors,  following  the 
thread  of  the  action,  without  the  intervention  of  the  chorus, 
expressed  themselves  in  a  long  series  of  iambics,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  scholiasts  have  written  the  word  lAMBOI.  I 
incline  to  believe,  but  I  will  not  positively  assert,  that  all  the 
other  verses  were  sung.  We  may,  however,  in  general  affirm> 
that  the  earlier  authors  applied  themselves  more  to  the  me- 
lopoeia  than  their  successors ;  (jr)  the  reason  of  which  is 
evident.  The  dramatic  poems  deriving  their  origin  from  those 
companies  of  buffoons  who  traversed  Attica,  it  was  natural  for 
the  chant,  or  singing,  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  part 
of  tragedy  in  its  infancy ;  (y)  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  it 
prevails  more  in  the  pieces  of  iBschylus  and  Phrynichus  (zX 
his  contemporary,  than  in  those  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 

I  have  said  above,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that 
the  iambic  verses  were  somethues  sung  when  the  chorus  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  actor.  We  in  fact  find  this  kind 
of  verse  in  irregular  stanzas  adapted  to  be  sung,  ^schylus 
has  often  used  it  in  modulated  scenes  -,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  king  of  Argos  and  the  chorus,  in  the  Supplicants,  verse 
352:  the  chorus  sings  strophes  and  their  corresponding 
antistrophes ;  the  king  replies  five  times,  and  each  time  by  five 
iambic  verses ;  a  proof,  unless  I  am  'mistaken,  that  all  these 
responses  were  to  the  same  air.     See  similar  examples  in 


(u)  Aristot  de  Poet  c.  18.  t  ii.  p.  666.  D.  Dader,  ib.  p.  312:  Horat  de 
Art.  Poet.  Y.  19S.  (s)  Id.  ProU.  wet  19.  $  Sl.  t  ii.  p.  766.  (y)  Athecu 
tib.  14.  c.  r.  p.  6S0.  a    Piog.  Lsert.  lib.  9.  $  56.        (s)  Arurtot.  ibid. 
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the  pieces  of  the  same  author :  in  the  Seven  Chiefs,  v.  209  and 
fSK}  in  the  Persians,  v.  2665  in  Agamemnon,  v.  X099j  and 
in  the  Supplicants,  v.  747  and  883. 

7.  Was  the  declamation  noted?  The  abb^  Du  Bos  pre- 
tends that  it  was.  (a)  He  has  been  refuted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  LettreS}(i)  in  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  instrument  by  which  the  voice  of  the  actor  was 
accompanied,  was  only  employed  to  support  the  voice  from 
time  to  time,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  too  high  or  sinking 
too  low. 


Note  xi.— Same  Chap.— Pag^  293. 

On  the  Vases  of  the  Theatre^. 

ViTRUVivs  relates  that,  under  the  seats  on  which  the 
spectators  sat  in  the  theatres,  the  Greek  architects  formed 
•mall  open  cells,  in  which  they  placed  brazen  vessels,  intended 
to  receive  in  their  cavities  the  sounds  which  came  from  .the 
stage,  and  reflect  them  in  a  strong,  clear,  and  harmonious 
manner.  These  vessels  were  made  so  as  to  sound  the  fourth^ 
fifth,  and  octave,  one  above  the  other  i  (c)  and  therefore  had 
the  skme  proportions  between  themselves  as  the  strings  of  the 
lyre  which  supported  the  voice :  but  the  effect  was  not  th« 
same.  The  lyre  indicated  and  supported  the  tone ;  the  vessels 
could  only  reproduce  and  lengthen  it:  and  what  advantage 
could  result  from  that  succession  of  echoes  of  which  there  was 
nothing  to  deaden  the  sound  ?  This  I  am  unable  to  discover ; 
for  which  reason  I  ha?e  not  spoken  of  these  vessels  in  the  text 
of  my  work.  I  had  also  another:  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  Athenians  made  use  of  them.  Aristotle  propounds  these 
questions :  Why  does  a  house  resound  when  it  has  been  newly 
whitened  ?  when  empty  vessels  have  been  sunk  in  it  ^  when  it 
has  wells  or  similar  cavities }  (d)  It  i9  not  necessary  to  give 
his  answers;  but  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  the 
vessels  of  the  theatres,  if  they  had  been   known  to  him. 

(a)  Du  B08,  Reflex.  Crit  t  iii.  p.  54.  &c.  {h)  Mem  de  PAcad.  des  BtSL 
Lettr.  t.  xni  p.  191.  209.  (c)  Vttniv.  de  Archit.  Ub.  A.  c  5.  ((i)  Aiiflot, 
ProbL  sect  11.  $  T,  8, 9.  t  iL  p.  736. 

TOL.   V.  II 
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Mumqdm  found  %h&n  Iq  tlv^  theatre  pf  Cori^tlitf  h^t  tUa  W90 
vo  hundroa  years  after  the  time  I  have,  chosen.  The  cnstwi 
was  afterwards  introduced  in  several  cities  pf  Qreece  aud  l^J» 
where  earthep  vessels  i^rere  sometimes  substituted  instead  of 
those  of  hrass.(e)  Ronoe  nev^r  adopted  theipj  the  Homm 
architectSjt  np  douht^  perceired  that  if^  on  the  oae  hand^  th^ 
rendered  the  theatre  mpr^  sonorous^  th^r^  igrere  iaconyeni^no^, 
on  th^  pth^r>  vtiph  cpuntfKb^i^nc^d  tjiii;  fidvaptog;^;^ 

NoTB  XII. — Same  Chap. — Page  297. 

On  Caiiipide^. 

This  actor>  who  boasted  he  could  draw  tears  from  a  whole 
auditory>(/)  was  so  proud  of  bis  success  and  the  applauses  he 
received,  that,  having  met  Agesilaus,  he  advanced*,  saluted 
b^n^  and  joining  those  who  accompanied  Him,  waited  fqr 
the  prince  to  address  him  with  some  compliment :  but  b^iqg^ 
disappointed  in  this  expectation^  he  s^d  to  hipa  :  King;  of 
Lacedaempn,  do  you  not  know  me?  Agesilaua,  having  sur- 
veyed  him,  coldly  asked  him  if  he  was  not  Callipides  the  stage- 
player?  The  talents  of  the  actor  appeared  to  the  Spartaa 
to  be  of  little  value.  It  was  once  proposed  ;to  the  same 
Agesilaus  to  hear  a  man  who  could  imitate  perfectly  the  son|; 
of  the  nightingale  J  to  which  he  only  answered^  *'  I  h^ve 
heard  the  nightingale  itself."  (g) 

NofTs  xiiJ.-^Saiiie  Chap.-<^Pjbos  34tt« 

OnihtMfask^ 

» 

^.  ^9^1^.'  7^^^  *?P^^*  *  S'^*  qu4Ptyy  of  silver  coins  msmt 

-fqpijid  6)^  Athepp,.  bearing  on  one  side  an.  indebted  square,  anA 

aU,  pf  tji^n^i  pf  rude  wprl^paapghip^  and  without  legends,    I 

acqyired.  Several  for  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France.    From. 

th^  di£f(erent  tjrjies  tjl^ey  bear,  I  will  npt  h^^tate  to  affirm  tbex 

,  (^)  Vitrnv.  a»  Archit.  lib.  6.  c.  5.    Plin.  lib.  11.  c  5h  t.  i.  j^  64X 
(/)  *piy)pb.^  in  <!k)nv.  p.  880.    C.  (^)  flat,  in  A^«piL.  t  i.  p.  6W.    J) 

Id.' Apophth.  LacoD.  t.  u.  p.  212,    £. 
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were  struck  at  Athens,  or  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  an(t 
that  some  ai^  of  the  time  of  ^dchylus,  and  others  more 
ancient  than  that  poet.  Two  of  them  present  us  with  that 
hideous  mask  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  text  of  my  work. 
The  mask  was,  therefone,  in  use  in  the  infoncy  of  the  dramatic 
art. 

Not*  »it.— GrfA*.  l%xi.—FA6e  326. 

On  th^  Place  of  the  Scene  in  which  Ajax  killed  hmsilf. 

Sbveral  modern  critics  have  supposed  that,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  Ajax  pierced  himself  with  his  sword  in  the  sight 
of  the  spectators.  They  support  their  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  the  scholiast,  who  observes  that  the  heroes  rarely  killed 
themselves  on  the  stage. (A)  I  aim  of  opinion  the  rule  was  not 
violated  on  this  occasion  ;  to  be  convinced  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  action. 

The  chorus,  informed  that  Ajax  is  no  longer  in  his  tent,(t) 
g6^  out  by  the  two  sides  of  the  theatre,  to  seek  and  bring  hiid 
back.(/r)  The  hero  re-appears.  After  an  affecting  soliloquy, 
he  throws  himself  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  the  hilt  of  which 
he  haid  previously  fixed  in  the  groti'ntf.(0  The  chorus  re- 
turns ;  (m)  and,  while  it  laments  that  its  researches  had  been 
ineffectual,  hears  the  cries  of  Tecmessa,  who  has  found  the 
body  of  her  husband,  (n)  and  advances  to  behold  the  fatal 
8l)ectacle.i(o)  Ajaat  therefore  did  not  kill  himself  on  the 
stage. 

I  have  supposed  that,  by  the  side  of  the  tent  of  Ajax,  there 
vigils  an  avenue  which  led  to  the  country,  and  which  was 
concealed  by  a  curtain,  drawn  when  the  chorus  went  out.  It 
is  m  this  recess  that  Ajax  appeared,  and  openly  declared  his  last 
resolution,  which  gives  us  the  reason  Why  it  was  said  that  the 
part  of  this  hero  required  a  very  strong  voice.(/))  At  the 
distahce  of  some  paces  behind  the  tent  he  had  fixed  his  sword. 
Thus  the  audience  might  see  and  hear  him  when  he  recited  his 
soliloquy,  yet  could  not  be  spectators  of  his  death. 

(%)  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  Ajdc.  t.  836.  (t)  Sophocl.  in  Ajac.  r.  605« 

(«)  tbid.  V.  824.        (0  IWd.  ▼.  8«6.        (m)  Ibid.  V.  877.        (n)  ttoA.  v.  900^. 
(o)  Ibid.  V.  9f4. 102S.       (p)  SdioL  Sophmsl  in  Ajac  v.  875. 
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Note  xv.— -Same  Cbap.^-*-PAGS  358, 

On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Actor  Hegelochus  pronounced  a 

Ferse  of  Euripides,, 

In  Gr^ek,  TaXyjvx  (galena)  signifies  a  calm,  and  FaXijy 
(jgalen)  a  cat.  In  the  passage  in  question,  Uegelociius  should 
have  pronounced  galena  oro ;  that  is  to  say,  the  calm  I  see. 
These  two  words  were  pronounced  in  such  a  manaer  that  the 
last  syllable  of  the  former,  and  the  first  of  the  latter,  were 
heard  at  once.  The  actor  being  exhausted,  and  his  breath 
suddenly  failing  him,  was  obliged  to  stop  after  the  word 
galena,  the  last  vowel  of  which  he  omitted,  and  said  galen  ...» 
OTO;  that  is,  acat ,  ,  , .  I  see. (9) 

Note  xvl-^Chap.  x.xxxi.-^Pagi  394. 

On  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Statue  of  the 

Goddess, 

Im  the  yiear  356  befpre  Christ,  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was 
burnt  by  Herostratus.(r)  Some  years  after,  the  Ephesians 
rebuilt  it.  It  appears  that  the  fire  only  destroyed  the  roof,  and 
the  parts  which  were  not  able  to  resist  its  fury.  See  on  this 
subject  an  excellent  dissertation  by  the  Marquis  de  Poleni^ 
inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Cortona.(«)  If  we 
adopt  his  opinion,  we  must  say  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
temple  were  the  same  both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Herostratus  3  and  its  length,  according  to  Pliny, (^  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,*^  its  breadth  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,f  and  its  height  sixty  feet.{  I  imagine  the  feet 
by  Pliny  were  Grecian  feet. 

The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  when 

(q)  Eurip.  in  Orest.   v.   279*      Sohol.   ibid.      Markl.   iii   Suppl.   ▼.   901. 
Aristoph.  in  Rmn.  v.  306.     Schol.  ibid.  Bruck.  ibid.  (r)  Plut.  iii  Alex.  t.  L 

p.  665.  (s)  T.  i.  part  2.  No  13.  14.  p.  21.  &c.  (t)  Plin.  lib.  36.  c  14. 

t.  ii.  p.  740.  *  4pi  feet,  5  inches^  8  lines,  Fr.  (497  feet,  10  inches,  £Bg|) 

t  207  feet,  9  inches,  4  lines,  Fr.  (221  feet,  5  inches,  Eng.)  t  56  fer^ 

8  inches,  Fr.  (60  feet,  4  inches,  Eng^) 
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Alexander  proposed  to  them  to  defray  alone  the  whole  expense, 
on  condition  that  they  would  ascribe  the  honour  of  It  to  him  in 
an  inscription.  He  received  a  refusal,  for  which  they  easily  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  on  account  of  the  flattery  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  "  It  is  not  suitable  to  a  god/*  said  the  deputy  of 
the  Ephesians  to  the  king^  *'  to  decorate  the  temple  of  another 
divinity."  (m) 

I  have  only  indicated  in  general  the  ornaments  of  the  statue, 
because  they  differ  on  the  monuments  which  still  remain,  and 
which  are  posterior  to  the  ara  of  the  travels  of  Anacharsis. 
It  is  even  possible  that  these  monuments  may  not  all  have  rela- 
tion to  the  Diana  of  Ephesus.  However  this  may  be,  in 
some  of  them  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  the  sheath  which 
supplies  its  place,  is  covered  with  breasts  -,  and  below  are  several 
compartments,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  Hstel,  which 
runs  all  round,  and  on  which  are  embossed  small  figufes,  repre- 
senting victories,  bees,  oxen,  stags,  and  other  animals.  Son>e- 
times  complete  figures  of  lions  are  fastened  to  the  arms.  (:i:) 
I  imagine  that,  on  the  statue,  these  symbols  were  (^  gold. 
Xenophon,  who,  in  his  little  temple  at  Scillus,  had  dedicated  a 
statue  of  Diana,  resembling  that  of  Ephesus,  says,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  of  gold,  and  that  his  was  only  of  cypress. (^^  As  it  ap- 
pears from  other  authors  that  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  of 
wood,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Xenophon  only  spoke  of  the 
ornaments  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

I  shall  here  offer  an  explanation  of  a  small  antique  in  gold, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  of  which  Count  Caylus  has  given  an  engraving  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  collection  of  Antiquities.  (^>  The  gold 
of  it  is  of  base  quality,  and  alloyed  with  silver.  The  workman- 
ship is  rude,  and  of  great  antiquity.  It  represents  an  ox,  or 
rather  a  stag,  sitting  on  its  haunches.  The  holes  made 
thaough  it  evidently  show  that  it  was  fastened  to  some  more 
considerable  body  ^  and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  different 
figures  of  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  we  shall  the  more  easily  be  in- 
duced to  conclude  that  it  was  affixed  tb  some  statue,  as  it 


(tt)  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  641.        (x)  Menctr.  Symbol.  Dian.  Epbes.  Stat. 
(y)  Xen.  de  Exped.  Qyr.  lib.  5.  p.  350.  (x)  Recudl  d'Antiq.  torn,  ii  p.  41. 

pi.  xi. 
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weighs  only  one  ounce^  one  gros,  sixty  grainy  (one  oupg^m,  jGpor 
pennyweights*  five  grains*  English  troy  weight)  |  and  as  its 
greatest  length  is  only  two  inches*  two  lines,  and  its  greatest 
height,  to  the  extremity  of  the  horns,  three  inches,  one  line. 
Perhaps  it  was  formerly  carried  to  Lacedsemon  ;  perhaps  it  wfn 
^n  ornament  of  one  of  the  statues  of  Diana  in  that  city,  or 
of  that  of  Apollo  at  Amyclse,  in  the  decoration  of  which  the 
gold  was  employed   that  Croesus  sent  ^  the  Lacedssmoni- 

I  am  of  opinion,  th^t  the  more  ornaqoe^ts  the  figures  pf  the 
Siana  of  Ephesus  have,  the  less  ancienf  they  are.  Ifer  stati|e 
^1  first  only  presented  a  head,  arms^  feet,  a];)4  &  ^y  ^^  ^^^^'"^  ^ 
%Sfheath..  Afterwards  were  added  to  it  th^  syipfiols  of  o4|^es 
divinities,  and  especlelly  tho/se  wl^iolf  ch{^r^1;eri8ed  Isis,  Cybele^ 
Ceres,  hcfiO 

The  power  of  the  goddess  and  the  deTO|tipn  of  t)ie  peppl^a 
augmenting  in  t^e  same  {frQpQr^oi^^  l^c^.syfnbols,  she  waf 
considered  by  some  ^  t^  ijQQftg^  pf  f^fo^Hctiy/e  n/9.^ur^,  fimd  b|^ 
others  as  one  of  the  grea^esit  diviifft|^e§  qf  pljippf)^« ,  fj^r  WQr« 
ship,  which  had  long  beeq  l^nown  in  SQi^e  4ist^qt  i^.^^trie^f^^ 
extended  into  Asia  IVlinor^i  &ym,(dj  ^pd  Qreece  prpiierly  sa 
called/e^  It  was  inijts, greatest. ppiend9ur  undfjr  ^he  §i»t  |lp-: 
man  emperors ;  pd  jt  w^.  tl^en  ^Iso,  tha,t  {othe^  dixyiilaie^^ 
having  obti^ined  by  the  same  means  an  increase  qf  po>fer^(/)^ 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  those  Fanth^n  figi|rea  whj^«  §n^ 
still  preserved  jn  cabinets,  i^d  which  i^nil^  thf^  sj[9l>!49  9\  ^ 
thegod^. 


Note  xvji»-^C»At.  lxxiii. — ^PaoK  419. ' 

.  Os  the  RM&ant.  > 

The  character  which  I  giv^  of  th^  Rlipdiiif^  14  foi^nded  on 
a  number  of  passages  in  ancient  aofjiprs^  pigsticularly  ga  Ite 

(a)  Pausan.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  p.  t^l.        (i)  M^etr.  Slgmbol.  Dian.  EpJ^  St^t 
(<^)  Strab.  lib.  4.  p.  179,  180.  (d)  Imperial  medals  of  Cysiciis,  Philadel- 

phi  in  Lydia,  Hierapolis  in  Pbrygia,  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Neapolis  in  Palestine^ 
&9.  £^c.  Spanh.  de  Prest  Numla.  t  i.  p.  507.  Cvpef*  in  Apofh.  Hqp^er* 
p.  950.  (e)  Pausao.  lib.  2  cap*  l^.  p.  115.^  %  ^  c.  dt  91  357*  (/)  Ji|r|u 
Fetr.  Bellor.  Symbol,  Dee  Syr.  Shnulacr. 


testimonies  of  esteem  th^y  rec^iv^  fi^oa  AltXMlder  s(f )  on  the 
fi^pus  siege  whicb  they  susti^oedj  with  so  much  courage^ 
against  Demetrius  Polioreetes^  thirty-eight  yearn  after  the  ttinp 
when  1  suppose  An^qharsis  to  have  visited  their  island  ;ih)  M 
the  powerful  sHccoi^rf  which, Ihey  farmshed  to  the  Rooiaiis  5  and 
OQ  the  marks  of  gratitude  which  th^y>  in  a^n^equeiice^  raeetTed 
frpm  the  repuhlic  of  }iom#«(i) 

Not*  xvu;  .-^Sai»e  Chap.t^FAGii  49Q. 

On  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete. 

I  HAVB  said  but  a  word  on  the  ftimaus  labyrinth  of  Crete; 
but  the  little  1  have  said^  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  justify. 

Herodotus  has  left  us  a  description  of  that  which  he  had 
aeeii  in  Egypt,  near  the  lake  Mesrls.  It  consisted  of  twelre 
large  contiguous  palaces,  containrag  three  thousand  chambers^ 
fifteen  hundred  of  which  were  under  gneund.(A^)  Strabo,  Dio* 
iloras>  Siculus,  Hiny,  and  Mela>  speak  of  this  monument  with 
the  same  admiration  as  Herodotus  |(X^  but  not  one  of  them 
teUfl  us  that  it  was  eonstvucted  to  bewilder  those  who  atteanpted 
to  go  over  it^  though  it  is  manifest  that,  without  a  guide>  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  bo  doubt,  which  hitroduced  a  new*  term 
into  the  Greek  langubge.  The  wordlabyrinth,  iaken  in  the  liiierat 
flf B£|e,  signifies  a  circumscribed  space,  intersected  by  a  hum-* 
her  of  passages  -,  some  of  twhich  cross  each  otheip  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  those  in  quarriios  and  mines^  and  others  rndke  larger 
or  smaller  circuits  round  the  'place  from  which  they*  departy 
like  the  spiral  lines  we  see  on  certain  shells'. (m)  In  thefigunb- 
tire  sense,  it  was.  applied  to  obscure  and  captious  questions,  (n^ 
to  indirect  and  ambiguous  answer8>(o)  and  to  those  discussions, 
which,  after  long  digressiOne>  bring  im  back  to  the' point  Arom 
wliichwe  set  ottt.(p) 

(g)  Diod.  Sic.  20.  p.  809.  (h)  Id.  ibid.  p.  810.  Plat,  in  Demetr.  torn.  i. 
p.  898.  (t)  Liv.  lib.  51.  cap.  15 ;  lib.  37.  c.  If.      Aul.  GeU.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 

(fc)H^dot.  lib.  2.  c.  148.'  (4)$^U  Ub.  17.  p.  911.  Dkti.  Sic  \ih  1. 
p.  5S^  PUb.  lib.  S^.  Q,  13'  t,  ii,  p.  739.  Poi^f^  iWEelfulib  1.  c.  9.  p.  S6. 
(mk)^etych,  Said,  iii  Btj^mol.,  JVlagB.inAa@^.  •  («i)  iiUteiaxv  in  IFiigil:* 
t.  iii.  p.  S7l!  (o)  Dionys.  H^.  d»  Tbu€y4  J^Mik^  tout  xl  p.  SikX 
(p)  Plat,  in  Euthyd.  t  i.  p.  291.  B.    Lucian.  in  Icarom.  t.  il  p.  786. 
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Of  what  nature  was  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  ? 

Diodonis  Siculas  relates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Fliny  as  a  cer- 
tain fact^  that  Dsdalus  constructed  this  labyrinth  on  the  model 
of  that  of  "Egypt,  though  on  a  less  sc&le.fq)  They  add^  that  it 
was  formed  at  the  command  of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur 
shut  up  in  it  5  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  existed,  hav* 
ing.  been  either  destroyed  by  time  or  purposely  demolished /r^ 
Diodonis  Siculus  and  Pliny^  therefore,  considered  this  labyrinth 
as  a  large  edifice ;  while  other  writers  represent  it  simply  as  a 
cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock^  and  full  of  winding  passages.(V 
The  two  former  authors,  and  the  writers  last  mentioned,  have 
transmitted  to  us  two  di£ferent- traditions :  it  remains  for  us  to 
choose  that  which  is  most  probable. 

.If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  constructed  by  Daedalus 
under  Minons^  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  neither 
in  Homer,  who  more  than  once  speaks  of  that  prince  and  of 
Crete,  nor  in  Herodotus^  who  describes  that  of  Bgypt,  after 
having  said  that  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  su* 
perior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  -,  nor  in  the  more  ^ncient  geogra- 
phers )  nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when  Greece  flou- 
rished ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Dsdalus,  whosfe  name  is  alq^e 
sufficient  to  discredit  a  tradition.  In  fact,  his  name,  like  that 
of  Hercules,  had  become  the  resource  of  ignorance,  when- 
ever it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  ages.  All  great  labours,  all 
works  which  required  more  strength  than  ingenuity,  were  attri- 
l^uted  to  Hercules ;  and  all  those  which  had  a  relation  to  the 
arts,  and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execu- 
tion, were  ascribed  to  Dasdalns.  It  may  be  recollected  that  in 
the  course  of  this  work^*  I  have  already  mentioned  the  princi- 
pal discoveries  in  the  arts  and  handicraft  trades  with  which  the 
ancients  have  honoured  an  artist  of  this  name.  , 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  supposes  that  in  thdr 
time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  existed  in  Crete,  and  that  even 


(q)  DM,  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  55 ;  lib.  4.  p.  264  et  277.  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  13. 1 11. 
p.739.  CODidd.aclib.l.p.56.  («)  Eusteth.inOd^ss.lib.  11.  p.  1688 
lin.  51.  Etymol.  Magn.  in  Acl§6^.  •  Sec  in  Chap.  XXXVII.  (Vol.  III.)  the 
accdfent  of  SicyoD,  and  the  correspondlhg  note. 
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the  date  of  its  destraction  had  fateen  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  said 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  disciples  of  Apollonias  of  Tyana^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  those  two  authors,  (t)  The 
Cretans,  therefore,  then  believed  that  they  possessed  the  laby- 
rinth. 

I  would  request  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  following 
passage  in  Strabo.  ''At  Nauplia,  near  the  ancient  Argos," 
says  that  judicious  writer,  "  are  still  to  be  seen  vast  caverns,  in 
which  are  constructed  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclops  :**(ii)t  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  passages  which  crossed 
and  returned  upon  themselves,  as  is  done  in  quarries.  Such, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  Crete. 

Were  there  several  labyrinths  in  that  island }  Aneient  au- 
thors speak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at  Cnos* 
sus ;  and  some,  though  the  number  is  but  small,  at  Gor- 
tyna.  (x) 

Belon  and  Tournefort  (y)  have  given  us  the  descrip*- 
tion  of  a  cavern  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  at  a  small  distance  from  €por- 
tyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to  the  former,  and 
tfie  ancient  labyrinth  according  to  the  latter,  whose  opinion  I 
have  followed,  and  abridged  the  account  he  has  given  in  my 
text.  Those  who  have  added  critical  notes  to  his  work,  besides 
this  labyrinth,  admit  a  second  at  Cnossus,  and  adduce,  as  the 
principal  support  of  this  opinion,  the  coins  of  that  city,  which 
represent  the  plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artists  conceived  it* 
For  on  some  of  these  it  appears  of  a  square  form ;  on  otheiv 
round  :  on  some  it  is  only  sketched  out ;  on  others  it  has,  in 
the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur,  (z^  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  I  have  given  an  engraving  of 
one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ;  and  on  which  we  see,  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  the 


(t)  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  lib.  4.  c.  34.  p.  174.        (u)  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  369  ct 
5T3.  t  I    bave   spoken  of  them  in  Chap.  LUI.  Vol.  IV.  of  thif  irork. 

(x)  Meun.  in  Cret.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  (y)  Bek>n.  Obserrat.  liv.  c.  6.      Tonnief. 

Vbyag.   torn.  i.  page  65,  (0  Gpins  in  the   cabincst  of  the  king  of 

France. 


> 


# 
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$  And  on  the  other^  a  mde  plm  of  the  IabyrlBi1i.(i») 
It  i»  therefefT^  emain  thtt  0t  that  time  tht  Cflossians  bdi^red 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  that  celebrated  eavern  ;  and  H 
«I«o  appears  that  the  Oortytnasft  did  not  pretend  to  contest  their 
'  claim>  since  they  have  never  given  the  figure  of  it  on  their  money. 
The  place  where  I  snppose  the  labyrimh  of  Crete  to  have 
been  situate^  Mcording  to  Tou(rnefort»(Z)>  is  but  one  league  dk^ 
tant  from  Gmrtjna  -,  amd^  accdrding  to  Stnbo^fg)  it  was  distant 
from  Cnossus  six  or  seven  leagOcs.  All  we  cisq  condifde  from 
this  is,  that  the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  ^ery  mem 
Uw  former. 

What  was  the  im»  of  the  caserns  to  whidi  the  name  of  laby* 
nMk  was  givei^?  I  imagioe  tbat  they  were  first  e:ecfBrated  hi 
part  by  nature ;  that  in  some  places  stones  were  extracted  from 
them  for  building  cities  }  and  that,  in  more  ancient  tiinres,  they 
served  lor  a  habitation  or  asylum  to  the  iohabkants  of  a  district 
eiposed  to  ftequent  incursions.  In  the  join-ney  of  Anacharsis 
through  Phocis,  I  have  spoken  of  two  great  caverns  of  Farmis* 
wm,  m  which  the  ndghbofuriajg  people  took  refuge ;  in  t3ie  one 
at  the  tinsr  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  mad  in  the  other,  at  the 
wvasion  of  Xerxes.(i(Jf  I  here  add  that,  according  to  Diodorua 
Sicnlua^  the  most  ameiemt  Cretana  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount 
]d«4(e)r  The  people  when  ioquiffies  were  made  on  the  spot, 
sM,  thttt  theiv  labyrinth  was  ofiginally  only  a  prison.  (/)  It 
amy  have  bceiv  put  to  thia  aee^  hut  it  is  difficuJA  to  believe  that, 
to  pnareat  the  escape  ctf  a  few  aohappy  wretches,  soeh  immense 
kUiouvs  would  lAte  been  undertaken. 

Note  xix.- — Chap,  lxxiy.— *Paob^  446. 

On  the  Size  of.  the  hie  ofSamof, 

iTAMU^,  Agtfthemerue,   Pliny,   an^d  IsicSurif^-  differ  xMn^ 
respect  to*  the  circntafb'enee  of  the  iele  of  Samos.      Aooording' 
to  the  fii^,  it  is"  00^  stadia,  (g)  or  %Vt  leagues  5  according  to 
the  second,  (A)  630  stadia,  or  nearly  24  leagues ;  according  to 
Pliny,(^t>  8T  Roman  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  «6  leagues  5 
according  to  Ieidovus,(/()  100  Roman  miles  (that  is,  800  stadia) 

C«*>M«ifr  d»i'Acaii  det  Bell.  Lettr.  t  xxiv.  p.  40.        (b)  Tournef.  Voyag. 
t.  i.  p  65.  (c)  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476.  (d)  Chap.  XXII.  of  this  work. 

(e)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  334.      (f)  PhUoch.  ap.  Plut  t.  i.  p.  6.  E.    f^^  Strab 
lib.  14.  p.  637.  (h)  Agath.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  ap.  Geograph.  Mid.  t  ii  p«  17, 

"0  Plin.  Ub.  5.  c  5, 31.  p.  296.       (k)  Ind.  «p.  Plin.  iUd. 
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or  S0|  leagues.    Similar  disagreements  are  frequently  found  in 
the  measures  given  by  the  ancients. 

Note  xx. — Same  Chap.— Page  460. 

On  the  Ring  of  Polycrates. 

AccoapiNO  to  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria^  this  ring  repre- 
sented a  lyre.  (I)  The  fact  is  of  no  great  importance  j  but  we 
may  remark  with  what  care  the  Romans  preserve'd  the  relics  of 
antiquity.  In  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome^  in  the  time  of 
Fliny,  a  sardonyx  was  shown^  which  was  said  to  be  the  ring  of 
Polycrates.  It  was  kept  in  a  golden  box,  and  was  a  present 
from  Augustus. (m)  Solinus  also  gives  the  name  of  sardonyx  to 
the  gem  of  Polycrates  $  (n)  but  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of 
other  authors,  and  especially  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  eme- 
rald.(o) 


O)  Clem.  Alex,  in  Padag.  lib.  3.  p.  S89.  Mariett.  Fierr.  Orav.  t.  L 
p.  13.  (m)  PUn.  lib.  37.  cap.  1. 1  il  p.  764.  '  (n)  SoUn.  cap.  33.  p.  5«. 
(«)  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  41. 
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